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Announcements and Reminders 


Council Meeting 


The autumn meeting of the Association’s Council will be held in the Conference 
Room of the American Council on Education, Washington, D.C., on Friday and 
Saturday, October 27 and 28. Council members will stay at the Executive House. 


Annual Meeting 


The Association’s Forty-eighth Annual Meeting will be held in Chicago, Illinois, 
at the Morrison Hotel, on Friday and Saturday, April 27 and 28, 1962. 


Fall Membership Campaign 


Change in 


In September, the Association will initiate the final phase of the 1961 Member- 
ship Campaign. To date, the campaign has resulted in more than 5,000 new or 
reinstated memberships, a record for that period in recent years. All chapters 
and conferences will be asked to participate, as well as individual members at 
institutions where local chapters have not yet been established. 


Dues of Active Members 


By action of the Council, dues of Active members will be increased to $10.00 
beginning January 1, 1962. In taking this action, the Council stipulated that the 
present $8.00 dues would continue for Active members whose base salaries for 
the normal academic year are less than $6,000. Dues of other membership clas- 
sifications remain as follows: Associate $4.00; Junior $3.00; Emeritus $1.00. 


Gifts to the Academic Freedom Fund 


Members and friends of the Association are again encouraged to contribute, in 
however modest amounts, to the Association’s permanently established Aca- 
demic Freedom Fund (see Spring, 1959, Bulletin, pages 82-84) so that the Fund’s 
invested principal may earn an annual sum sufficient to provide meaningful 
aid to individual teachers and faculties at institutions of higher education where 
significant threats to academic freedom arise. If anyone wishes to give support 
to the Academic Freedom Fund in the form of a bequest, he should address a 
letter of inquiry about appropriate testamentary language to the General 
Secretary. 
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Association Membership 


General Procedures 


Membership in the American Association of University 
Professors is open to teachers and research scholars on the 
faculties of approved colleges and universities (those on the 
lists of the established regional or professional accrediting 
agencies, subject to modification by action of the Associa- 
tion), and to present or recent graduate students of those 
institutions. 

A prospective member must fill out the appropriate ap- 
plication blank, and send it to the Washington Office for 
the checking of eligibility. Lists of new members are sent to 
chapter and conference officers four times each year. 

The membership year in the Association is the calendar 
year (January 1 through December 31). A person whose 
application is received in the Washington Office before May 
16 becomes a member effective as of January 1 of the 
current year and receives the year’s four issues of the 
Bulletin. A person whose application is received between 
May 16 and August 15 becomes a member effective as of 
July 1 of the current year, and receives the Autumn and 
Winter issues of the Bulletin, unless he requests that his 
membership become effective as of January 1 of the cur- 
rent year. If he so requests, he should forward $8.00 with 
his application form. A person whose application is re- 
ceived after August 15 may be admitted promptly to 
membership, but he will not be liable for dues until the 
following year. If he wishes to make his membership 
retroactive to July 1 he should submit $4.00 with his ap- 
plication form. 


Membership by Application and Admission 


Active. One is eligible for Active membership if he has at 
least a one-year appointment to a position of at least half- 
time teaching and/or research, with the rank of instructor 
or its equivalent or higher or other acceptable evidence of 
faculty status, in an approved institution. Annual dues 
are $8.00. 

Junior. One is eligible for Junior membership if he is, 
or within the past five years has been, doing graduate work 
in an approved institution. Annual dues are $3.00. One may 
not become a Junior member if he is also eligible for Active 
membership, and a Junior member must be transferred to 
Active membership as soon as he becomes eligible. 

Joint Membership. A husband and wife who are both 
Active members may request a joint membership, whereby 
they will receive only one issue of the Bulletin and the dues 
of one will be reduced by $3.50. A husband and wife who 
are both Junior members may request a similar arrangement 
whereby the dues of one are reduced to $1.00. 
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Membership by Transfer 


Associate. If an Active or Junior member becomes a col- 
lege or university administrative officer with less than half a 
normal teaching or research program, he must be trans- 
ferred to Associate membership. This does not apply to li- 
brarians with faculty status or to department heads; they 
remain Active members. Annual dues are $4.00. 


Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position 
of teaching or research may, at his own request, be trans- 
ferred to Emeritus membership. Annual dues are $1.00. 


Continuing Membership 


Once admitted, a member may change his occupation or 
transfer to an institution not on the Association's approved 
list without affecting his eligibility for continuance of 
membership. 


Suspension or Resignation 


A member who wishes to have his membership suspended 
must notify the Washington Office in writing. During the 
period of suspension, which may be for either one or two 
years but cannot exceed two, he will remain on the rolls as 
a member but will not receive dues statements or the 
Bulletin. Following the suspension period, which runs on 
the calendar year, the member will receive a statement in 
January for the coming year’s dues and be automatically 
returned to the Bulletin mailing list. A member who wishes 
to resign must also notify the Washington Office in writing 
Otherwise he will be carried in the membership files for one 
calendar year following the last year in which he paid 
dues, and will incur an obligation for dues. However, he 
will not receive the Bulletin after the Spring issue. Requests 
for suspension or notices of resignation should be received 
by the end of January in order for the member to avoid an 
obligation for dues for that year. If they are received later, 
dues will be prorated on a quarterly basis. 


Reinstatement 


One who wishes to resume his membership after it has 
lapsed should not go through the processes of application 
and admission again, but should write to the Washington 
Office asking to be reinstated. For present Association 
policy concerning reinstatement, see AAUP Bulletin, Winter 
1960, p. 426. 


New Members 


From February 16, 1961 through May 15, 1961, 1241 
persons were admitted to Active membership and 79 to 
Junior membership. 
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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University 
Professors of the administrations of the several institutions 
listed below show that, as evidenced by a past violation, 
they are not observing the generally recognized principles 
of academic freedom and tenure endorsed by this Asso- 
ciation, the Association of American Colleges, the Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools, the American Library 
Association (with adaptations for librarians), the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association, the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, the Association for 
Higher Education of the National Education Association, 
the Eastern and Western Divisions of the American 
Philosophical Association, and the Southern Society for 
Philosophy and Psychology. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not 
mean that censure is visited either upon the whole of the 
institution or upon the faculty, but specifically upon its 
present administration. The term “administration” in- 
cludes the administrative officers and the governing board 
of the institution. This censure does not affect the eligi- 
bility of nonmembers for membership in the Association, 
nor does it affect the individual rights of members at the 


Auburn University? (Spring, 1958, No. 1, pp. 158—169) 


* Formerly North Dakota Agricultural College. 


* Formerly Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


The Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia (Spring, 1956, p. 75) eee 


North Dakota State University of Agriculture and Applied Science’ (Spring, 1956, pp. 130-160) .... 


Catawba College (Spring—April, 1957, pp. 196-224) ... 


Dickinson College (Spring, 1958 No. 1, pp. 137-150) .. 


Fisk University* (Spring, 1959, pp. 27-46) ........... 
Lowell Technological Institute (Winter, 1959, pp. 550-567) 
Allen University (Spring, 1960, pp. 87-104) ........... 


Benedict College (Spring, 1960, pp. 87-104) ........... 


* Censure was voted specifically on the Board of Directors, and not on the institution's administrative officers. 


“Censure was voted specifically on the Board of Trustees, and not on the institution's administrative officers. 


institution in question. This list is published for the primary 
purpose of informing Association members, the profession 
at large, and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of 
academic freedom and tenure have been found to prevail 
at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed from 
this censure list by vote of the Association’s Annual 
Meeting. 

Members of the Association have often considered it 
to be their duty, in order to indicate their support of the 
principles violated, to refrain from accepting appointment 
to an institution so long as it remains on the censure list. 
But since circumstances differ widely from case to case, 
the Association does not consider it advisable to assert that 
such an unqualified obligation exists for its members, 
and leaves it to the discretion of the individual to make 
the proper decision. 

The censured administrations, with dates of censuring, 
are listed below. Reports were published as indicated by 
the parenthesized Bulletin citations. Reference should also 
be had to the annual survey of the General Secretary, the 
latest being “Developments Relating to Censure by the 
Association,” AAUP Bulletin, Spring, 1961, pp. 40-47, and 
to “Report of Committee A, 1960-61,” this issue. 


April, 1956 


April, 1956 


April, 1957 


April, 1958 


April, 1958 


Texas Technological College? (Spring, 1958, No. 1, pp. 170-187) ee April, 1958 


April, 1959 


April, 1960 
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The Economic Status of the Profession, 
1960-61: 


Annual Report By Committee Z 


This year Committee Z has undergone a change in man- 
agement. After having brought to the committee a degree 
of vigor and influence fully commensurate with the sig- 
nificance of its purpose, the economic well-being of the 
profession, Professor Machlup has had to devote his time 
to other important tasks. The present chairman finds him- 
self heir to a smoothly operating machine, complete with 
an able, experienced associate who is thoroughly capable 
of running the operation by herself, and a program which 
has exercised a substantial and beneficent influence on 
the profession's level of remuneration. 

In these favorable circumstances the new chairman can 
only express his gratitude and then go on to a statement 
of plans and policy in order to get across, more or less 
subtly, the idea that he too has some role to play. Accord- 
ingly, this year’s annual report begins with a discussion 
of the fundamental frame of reference of the operations 
of Committee Z, of the current status of its work, and 
some of its plans for the future. 


Committee Z and College and University 
Administrations 

It is a significant bit of history that when Committee 
Z inaugurated its salary-grading work in 1957, the program 
was first envisioned as a cooperative venture involving 
the joint efforts of AAUP and the administrations of edu- 
cational institutions. The point of this story is that the 
salary program was never intended as a club to be used 
for purposes of intimidation. 

The reason for this, of course, stems from the unique 
attitude of the academic profession, which refuses to con- 
sider itself to be composed of ‘‘employees’’ of educational 
institutions. Indeed, we are more likely to take the po- 
sition that we are the institution, and that the role of its 
administration is exactly what the term implies—to carry 
out the task of administering a faculty's operations. There 
is nothing radical in this position—it has a long and re- 
spectable history and doubtless represents the attitude of 
many administrations as well. But such a point of view 
means that no one can speak of ‘‘we” and “they.” We 
are all in this together and the academic profession is 
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surely the most scrupulous in its regard for the needs of 
educational institutions, for the welfare of society in gen- 
eral, and of students in particular. 

If anyone questions this attempt to identify the eco- 
nomic welfare of the teaching profession with the wel- 
fare of the nation, let him consider the long-run effects of 
underpaying professors. If the economic status of the pro- 
fession is unsatisfactory, the growing mass of students will 
nevertheless, somehow, continue to be taught. But what 
they will receive in the process will turn out to be no 
more than a caricature of an education. Of all products, 
education is one of the most easily diluted, and unless 
the academic profession is kept sufficiently attractive to 
gifted teachers and researchers, more or less unobtrusive 
adulteration will be the inevitable consequence. The long- 
run loss to institutions of higher learning, to the students 
of the future, and to the nation, is surely incalculable. It 
is Clear, then, that in working toward an improved eco- 
nomic status the teaching profession is automatically pro- 
tecting all of these interests as well. 

Because of these circumstances a salary-grading survey 
is not to be regarded simply as a crude device for co- 
ercing recalcitrant employers into more vigorous action 
to obtain funds for higher salaries. It is true that those 
institutions in which remunerations are low have felt the 
pressures generated by disclosure of these facts. But this 
is as it should be, and, indeed, the pressure has even been 
welcomed by many of these administrations, as they have 
on occasion told us. Administrations have made good 
use of the survey in their discussions with trustees and 
with legislatures, in raising funds from alumni, in gain- 
ing public support for appropriate public policies, and 
last, though hardly least, in encouraging themselves in 
their salary raising efforts. 

This, then, is the spirit in which Committee Z has 
operated and shall continue to operate. Its primary ob- 
jective is to improve and protect the economic status of 
the profession in order to provide adequate compensa- 
tion for teachers, as a means for assuring respect and 
status for education and research and, above all, in order 
to continue to attract and retain the highly qualified 
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faculties which are necessary to prevent the deterioration 
of our educational system. But we shall work for this 
objective in a spirit of cooperation and in full cognizance 
of our obligations to our institutions and to society. 

A concrete manifestation of this position was a meeting 
held in Washington on February 23 to which the various 
associations of colleges and universities were invited to 
send representatives to discuss ways of improving the 
work of Committee Z. A fruitful discussion resulted in 
a number of suggestions which will be incorporated in 
future procedures. Several of these will be described later 
in this report. 


Studying the Financing of Higher Education 


A longer-run manifestation of the point of view which 
has just been described is Committee Z’s concern with 
the means whereby colleges and universities are financed. 
It behooves us not merely to say that compensation 
should be increased, but also to investigate where the 
required funds can be obtained. Moreover, it is our re- 
sponsibility to evaluate the social costs of these fund- 
raising alternatives; for example, to examine what pro- 
grams are necessary to offset the effects of tuition in- 
creases on the general availability of educational oppor- 
tunities and to see how economies in teaching methods 
affect the quality of instruction. 

In the near future, therefore, Committee Z intends 
to place increasing stress on a program of research on 
the financing of higher education both by public and 
private institutions. There exists a subcommittee, Z-5, 
which is charged with this task, and plans are already 
being formulated for work in this area. It is too early 
to indicate precisely what the nature of this research will 
be, or in what form it will be disseminated. We are 
confident, however, that such a program can increase our 
effectiveness in our relations with’ administrations. It 
can materially increase the strength of our position, after 
having said ‘‘this is how much we should be paid,” 
to be able to add “and here are some ways in which it 
can be fine ~ed.” 


Biennial Survey and Taxation 


Perhaps this is the place for a brief comment on two 
other subcommittees, Z-1 on the Biennial Survey and Z-2 
on Taxation. The next Biennial Survey of instructional 
salaries, which is directed by Professor Albert H. Imlah 
of Tufts University, is scheduled for next year. The survey 
for the academic year 1961-62—the seventh in the same 
series—will be made with the same selected institutions 
for which we have the data since 1939-40. The main fea- 
tures of the biennial studies were explained in the last 
annual report of Committee Z and the significant differ- 
ences from the annual salary-grading program were noted 
there (AAUP Bulletin, Summer, 1960, p. 156). It may 
be added that because the Biennial Survey has developed 
into an historical record, it is not very practical to change 
the composition of the selected group or to add to the 
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scope of the inquiry. 

We also have the following report from Professor Wil- 
liam W. Oliver of Indiana University, Chairman of Z-2, 
on the work of his subcommittee: The Internal Revenue 
Service is preparing for publication a revenue ruling on 
the deductibility of sabbatical leave travel expenses. When 
this ruling will be issued is unknown. However, this pro- 
posed step follows efforts by the Tax Subcommittee to 
secure such a ruling. 

The subcommittee has considered various cases dealing 
with the deductibility of educational expenses incurred in 
study for the doctorate degree by faculty members already 
established in the academic profession. The Tax Subcom- 
mittee, with the concurrence of the Council, again plans 
to initiate court action in an effort to obtain a favorable 
decision for purposes of precedent. It might be noted 
that previous cases scheduled by the Tax Subcommittee 
for potential litigation evaporated when the Government 
allowed the deduction of the particular expenses involved. 

There is pending before the Tax Court a case involving 
the deductibility of travel expenses of a professor during 
a visiting year at another university. The Tax Subcom- 
mittee is helping in connection with the prosecution of 
this case. 


Boycott of the Salary Grading Program 

Returning to the discussion of the salary-grading pro- 
gram, we must regretfully note that, despite the respon- 
sible attitude which has been outlined earlier in this re- 
port, a number of educational institutions have refused 
to cooperate with the work of Committee Z. In some 
places the desirability of secrecy in their dealings with the 
faculty is an article of faith whose rationale seems never 
to have been questioned or explained. Other institutions 
have been quite frank in admitting their fear that their 
low level of compensation places them at a competitive 
disadvantage in hiring or retaining faculty members, and 
that publication of the figures will only cause a further 
deterioration in their position. The euphemism some- 
times employed in this connection is that suppression of 
the data “protects the morale’’ of their faculties. How it 
is supposed to do this has never been quite clear, since 
any of their faculty members knows what remuneration 
he is currently receiving and can easily compare this 
figure with the published statistics on current salaries 
elsewhere. And in such cases the profession may well 
draw the plausible inference that secrecy is employed 
mainly by those who have something to conceal. 

The administrations of at least one group of institutions 
have decided in concert to declare a boycott of the salary- 
grading program. However, these efforts do not consti- 
tute a trend. In fact, the number of institutions reporting 
data has again increased substantially since the previous 
year. Thus, for example, the number of institutions sub- 
mitting reports with publication authorized increased 
from 291 last year to 438 in the current year—a rise of 
more than 50 per cent since the previous year (which, 
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incidentally, resulted in considerable strain on the facilities 
of our Washington Office), and the number would have 
been higher than last year’s even if Committee Z had not 
decided to seek data from a limited number of institutions 
without AAUP chapters. Moreover, even within its own 
group the boycott has been of limited effectiveness. 

Nevertheless, we are anxious to take very seriously the 
objections which have been raised against our mode of 
operation and to consider any proposals which do not 
threaten to emasculate our endeavor. We have already 
undertaken a number of amendments in our procedures 
which will go far toward remedying the causes of com- 
plaint. These will be described in the next section of this 
report. We hope that many of the colleges and universi- 
ties which have not made data available to us for publi- 
cation in the past will take these changes to constitute 
sufficient grounds for modification of their position. 

It might also be noted that next fall Committee Z hopes 
to re-examine with one of the leading associations repre- 
senting college and university administrations the self- 
grading salary survey as part of the entire program for 
improving the economic status of the profession. 


Planned Changes in the Salary-Grading Program 

Let us now turn to the planned changes in the salary- 
grading program which have already been referred to: 

1. Beginning this year a new index of progress has 
been computed. This is an average increase in the remun- 
eration per faculty member in each institution, weighted 
by the number of persons in each rank. In some cases insti- 
tutions which started off from a relatively low level of 
compensation have shown little or no improvement in 
their compensation grade despite a substantial increase in 
their salary payments. In part, this is a result of the fact 
that our rating scales have been increased over time to 
take into account changes in the cost of living as well as 
our longer-run compensation goals. As a consequence, 
this year for example, eighteen reporting institutions (six 
per cent of the total) received a reduction in their average 
grade despite the fact that few of them actually reduced 
their average compensation (see Table 19). The purpose 
of the index of progress is to single out for commenda- 
tion those institutions which have made a strong effort 
that would otherwise not be apparent in this report. The 
“honor roll" of these institutions which have made out- 
standing efforts is presented in Table 1. It ~ill be noted 
that many of the institutions in this list do not appear in 
either Table 11 or 14, which cite those institutions excel- 
ling in average and minimun? compensation. The relative 
underrepresentation in Table 1 of teachers colleges and 
large universities is also notable. 

Table 1 is divided into two parts. The first contains 
the names of those institutions which constitute the top 
tenth in percentage increase in weighted average compen- 
sation. Actual percentage increases for this group ranged 
from 12.1 to 21.3 The second part of the table gives the 
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TABLE 1—Index of Progress: Institutions Showing Highest 
Weighted Percentage Increases in Average Compensation 
for All Ranks, 1960-61 as Compared with 1959-60' 


TOP 10 Per Cent of Institutions Reporting Comparable 
Data for Both Years 


St. Mary's College 

University of Virginia 

Clark University 
Alderson-Broaddus College 
Barnard College 

Allegheny College 

Muskingum College 

College of William and Mary 
University of Buffalo 

Mary Washington College (Fredericksburg ) 
College of the Pacific 

Bucknell University 

Depauw University 

Southern Illinois University 
Tennessee Wesleyan College 
Oberlin College 

Queens College (N.Y.) 
Muhlenberg College 

Bowling Green State University 


NEXT 15 Per Cent of Institutions Reporting Comparable 
Data for Both Years 


Doane College 

Gettysburg College 

Chatham College 

Haverford College 

Kentucky State College 
Augustana College 

West Liberty State College 
University of Toledo 
Baldwin-Wallace College 
Mississippi State University 
Davidson College 

Hood College 

Hanover College 

Long Beach State College 

West Virginia Institute of Technology 
Jacksonville University 
Wheaton College (Mass. ) 
Cornell College 

San Diego State College 
University of Mississippi 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Mississippi Southern College 
Lindenwood College for Women 
Antioch College 

Cedar Crest College 

Centre College (Kentucky ) 
Mount Holyoke College 
Washington State University 
Madison College 

Fresno State College 


‘In the future it is intended that this figure be calculated on a 
two-year basis to indicate persistent effort and be fair to those 
schools which make so strong an effort that they cannot hope to 
duplicate it in the following year. 

The formula used in computing our index was 


where A,.- is the average compensation for rank r in the cur- 
rent year c; Ny.c-1 is the number of persons in rank + during 
the previous year, -.1, etc 
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names of those which make up the next fifteen per cent 
of reporting institutions. Here the increases in compensa- 
tion ranged from 8.5 to 11.9 per cent. It may be of inter- 
est that there were a few reductions in reported average 
compensation, probably because of changes in faculty com- 
position. It is to be expected next year, when these calcu- 
lations are based on an average performance over two 
consecutive years, that the highest figure will not be quite 
so high and the lowest figure not so low as they are this 
year. 

2. A second proposed change in our procedure, which 
would only affect future operations, concerns itself with 
fringe benefits. As part of our survey questionnaire, in- 
stitutions will receive from us a standardized fringe bene- 
fit worksheet on which they will be asked to indicate ex- 
plicitly the details of the fringe benefit calculations that 
they currently include in their total compensation figures. 

This should add little to the workload of the adminis- 
trations in submitting their data to us, and in some cases 
it may even enhance the efficiency of their operation. It 
should also increase the accuracy of reporting. 


More important, it will provide a rich source of data 
on fringe benefits and should serve both faculties and 
administrations as a collection of ideas for improvements 
and innovations. Until now, a separate subcommittee, Z-4, 
has ‘been charged with the work on fringe benefits. Be- 
cause this change will make the continued existence of 
such a distinct group unnecessary, Z-4 has been absorbed 
into Subcommittee Z-3, the salary grading subcommittee. 

3. Still another change proposed for the future is the 
reporting of separate grades for each rank in the Average 
Compensation Scale. The institution will continue to as- 
sign itself a single grade, that corresponding to its least 
favorable rank; in addition, the institution will report 
four separate grades corresponding to the four usual aca- 
demic ranks. This modification will facilitate compari- 
sons, rank by rank, of the performance of the institutions 
and will bring out more clearly the improvements which 
they have achieved. This change in procedures has been 
suggested to us by administrators and their representatives 
who feel that the current reporting method deals with 
undue harshness with the institution which receives a 
relatively low grade in only one or two ranks. In this con- 
nection it should be noted that this year nearly 50 per 
cent of the reporting institutions were pulled down to 
their over-all average compensation grade by their lower 
performance in only one rank (see Table 17 below). 

4. It has been decided to review the entire system of 
grade designation which has been used for reporting the 
results of the self-grading salary program. For that reason 
it was considered appropriate this year to confine ourselves 
only to the minimal necessary changes in these standard 
scales. In 1960-61 the average and minimum standard 
scales were increased from their levels for the previous 
academic year by some five and three per cent, respectively, 
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in order to reflect changes in the cost of living as well as 
longer run goals for improved faculty incomes (Tables 
6 and 7). That is, an educational institution which in- 
creased its average salary payments in any rank by less 
than five per cent might find that it received a lower 
average salary grade than it did in Committee Z’s previous 
report. This year, however, because the details of the pro- 
cedure are under discussion, it was decided to increase 
both average and minimum standard scales only by approx- 
imately two per cent to cover the cost of living increases 
which occurred during the year. This yielded the 1961-62 
standard scales which are shown in Tables 2 and 3. 


TABLE 2—Standard Scales of Average Compensation 
for 1961-62 


AA A B Cc D E F 


Professor 18,750 15,330 12,470 10,710 9,000 7,350 6,120 
Assoc. Prof. 12,600 10,810 9,390 8,040 7,040 6,100 5,200 
Assist. Prof. 9,390 8,040 7,070 6,120 5,460 4,860 4,310 
Instructor 7,070 5,840 5,180 4,620 4,290 3,980 3,700 


TABLE 3—-Standard Scales of Minimum Compensation 
for 1961-62 


AA A B Cc D E F 


Professor 14,720 12,600 10,510 9,180 7,880 6,570 5,560 
Assoc. Prof. 10,510 9,180 8,140 7,120 6,300 5,510 4,750 
Assist. Prof. 8,140 7,090 6,300 5,540 4,980 4,440 3,960 
Instructor 6,300 5,280 4,720 4,210 3,930 3,670 3,450 


Classifications for Better Comparisons 


The philosophy behind the Minimum and Average 
Compensation Scales and the method of their construc- 
tion have been adequately described in the previous an- 
nual reports of Committee Z, and there is no need to 
repeat any of these materials here. In particular, the 
reader is referred to the 1959-60 report (AAUP Bulletin, 
Summer, 1960, pp. 156-173). 

There has been repeated criticism of our failure to 
establish different salary standards for different types of 
institutions. We have devoted much thought to this prob- 
lem but have found the practical difficulties forbidding. 
In addition, there are strong reasons against the principle 
of differentiated standards of compensation. The academic 
market is national in scope, cutting across geographical 
regions and institutiona! categories. It is impossible to put 
together a large group of institutions which consider 
themselves as belonging to the same class. While three 
colleges may compare themselves with a fourth, the 
fourth may compare itself with an entirely different group. 
The number of conflicting subclassifications and scales 
which would be required to take all differences into ac- 
count and the degree of arbitrariness which must be in- 
volved in any such classification must render fairly im- 
practical any attempts to set differential standards. 

It has, however, been possible to offer a more detailed 
breakdown of our salary survey employing widely recog- 
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nized classifications of institutions of higher education. 
In response to requests, particularly from college presi- 
dents and other interested administrators, we have pro- 
vided more detailed analyses by institutional categories, 
including type of control (public, private independent, 
and church-related) and by type of institution (universi- 
ties, liberal arts colleges, teachers colleges, junior col- 
leges, technical institutes, and others not classified else- 
where). With some exceptions the classification of an in- 
stitution is based upon that given in the U. S. Office of 
Education, Education Directory, 1960-61." 


Acknowledgments 


It is customary at this point to make an acknowledg- 
ment of indebtedness to those who have helped in the 
planning and preparation of this report—the staff of the 
Washington Office and the members of Subcommittee 
Z-3. It is to be emphasized that this statement is no mere 
formality. The bulk of the work involved always falls as 
a very heavy burden on the Washington staff. The num- 
ber of errors and misunderstandings in reports submitted 
by institutions of higher education, the volume of reports 
arriving beyond the published deadline, which are never- 
theless processed if they come in before the last possible 
moment, and the sheer bulk of correspondence which re- 
sults from these and many other associated problems 
simply must be seen to be believed. 


‘Institutions were assigned to a “type of institution’ category 
on the basis of the U. S. Office of Education classifications I 
through IV and a. through k. (Education Directory, 1960-61 
Part 3, Higher Education, p. 1-2 et. seq.): universities include 
the categories IV j and k, as modified by the doctorate of philos- 
ophy criterion described below; teachers colleges, categories II 
and III d; technical institutes, categories II, III, IV g, h, and i, 
with the notable exception of Teachers College, Columbia, and 
several other institutions classified g, h, or i for their profes- 
sional rather than technical emphasis; junior colleges, category 
I; other, a few institutions, such as the U. S. Naval Postgrad- 
uate School, which are not appropriate to the other functional 
classifications; liberal arts colleges encompass the remaining 
categories. The major exception in classification occurred in the 
university category where the U. S. Office of Education uses as 
major criteria the presence of professional schools and the 
highest level of degree offered (doctor of philosophy and equiv- 
alent degrees). In order to include quantitative criteria in respect 
to the highest level of degree, the conferment of more than ten 
earned doctorates of philosophy in 1957-58 was made a pre- 
requisite for university classification for all private institutions 
and for public institutions except the state university. For 
example, although the University of Nevada conferred no doc- 
torates in 1957-58, it is included in the university category. 
Further refinement of the university classification and additional 
subclassifications might have been desirable, but were not 
feasible. The reader's attention is called to the fact that the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology appears in the university 
category (IVk), while the California Institute of Technology 
appears in the technical institute category (IVg). Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia (IVg) was placed by us in the university cate- 
gory because of its concern with graduate training. The teachers 
college category is reserved for those institutions placing major 
emphasis on undergraduate programs. 

As to “type of control,” the categories include public, private 
(private independent), and denominational (church-related) as 
reported by the institution to the U. S. Office of Education. 
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This year particularly, the new and inexperienced chair- 
man would have found himself quite helpless without 
the assistance received. As it was he was able to sit back 
and compose this report in relative comfort after the 
heavy work involved in making the preparations was 
completed. In particular, the report owes its existence to 
Dr. Peggy Heim of the Washington Office, and, indeed, 
fundamentally it is at least as much her work as that of 
the chairman. 

Finally, very sincere gratitude must be expressed to 
Miss Gillian Richardson of The Princeton University 
Computer Center for her skill, her patience, and her heavy 
labor in running the statistical analysis for us on the IBM 
650. This is the first time an electronic computer was 
employed in the processing of a Committee Z report. And, 
of course, we must thank the Center for the time granted 
to us on the 650. 


Who Submitted Reports 

Table 4 represents a somewhat more detailed break- 
down than was given last year of the data on the insti- 
tutions submitting reports. For one thing we employ a 
new category, technical institutions, which encompasses 
primarily the various institutes of technology. These were 
formerly classified largely as universities or liberal arts 
colleges but subsequent correspondence indicates the de- 
sirability of a separate listing. In addition, the statistics 
in Table 4 are now subclassified by type of control, using 
three categories—public, private independent, and church- 
related. 
TABLE 4—Nuamber of Institutions Receiving Report Forms 


and Number of Institutions Submitting Reports, by Type of 
Institution and Type of Control, 1960-61 


Numbers of 
Forms and Univer- Liberal Teach. Junior Tech 
Reports sities Arts Coll. Coll. Inst. Other Total 
Receiving 
Forms 109 431 $2 49 20 4 665 
Submitting Reports 
Public 55 111 38 33 8 2 247 
Private 
Independent 30 87 1 0 6 1 125 
Church- 
Related 4 106 0 rt) 0 0 110 
TOTAL 89 304 39 33 14 3 482 


Another relevant innovation is the fact that this year, 
for the first time, data were collected from a smali num- 
ber of relatively arbitrarily selected institutions at which 
there exist no AAUP chapters. Somewhat less than twelve 
per cent of our reports (56 out of 482) were received in 
this way. It is also somewhat embarrassing to point out 
that these institutions performed considerably better in 
returning reports than did institutions in which the re- 
port was handled through the AAUP chapters, for in 
almost all instances reports from the former arrived con- 
siderably before the deadline. As a result, we are con- 
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sidering sending copies of our 1961-62 questionnaires 
directly to the administrations as well as to the chapter 
presidents. 

The composition of our set of respondents can be sum- 
marized briefly. Classified by type of control, over 50 per 
cent of the group consists of public institutions, the rest 
being nearly equally divided between independent and 
church-related private institutions (with a small pre- 
ponderance of the former). Classified by type of institu- 
tion, the largest category by far is liberal arts colleges, 
accounting for over 60 per cent of the respondents. Some- 
what less than twenty per cent is made up of universities ; 
teachers colleges and junior colleges constitute the bulk 
of the remainder (about eight and seven per cent, respec- 
tively). 


TABLE 5—Nwumber of Reports Received by Types of 
Information Provided, 1960-61 and 1959-60 


Percentage In- 
crease, 1959-60 
1960-61 1959-60 to 1960-61 


Total Reports Received 505 350 44 
On medical schools 12 10 20 
On other subdivisions 11 8 14 

No. of institutions 
included in analysis 482 332 45 
No. submitting data this 

year and last year 298 223 34 
No. submitting data this 
year only 184 109 69 

No. of institutions 
with academic rank 452 318 42 
Authorizing publication 408 277 47 
Not authorizing publication 44 41 7 

No. of institutions with 
one rank only 30 14 114 
Authorizing publication 30 14 114 
Not authorizing publication 0 0 0 


Table 5 shows the gratifying increase in participation 
in the survey. There has clearly been a significant rise in 
the number of participating institutions in just about 
every major category. There has been a 45 per cent rise 
in number of institutions represented and a 51 per cent 
increase in those authorizing publication. Incidentally, the 
absolute increase in the number authorizing publication 
(147) far exceeds the returns from the newly canvassed 
category of non-AAUP chapter institutions (56 of which 
submitted reports). Thus the substantial rise in number 
of institutions permitting publication cannot possibly be 
explained away as an artifact of our revised procedures. 

It is also worth mentioning that while the number of 
those which did not authorize publication increased some- 
what (three institutions more than last year) these repre- 
sented a significantly smaller proportion of the number 
of reports received (nine per cent this year compared 
with twelve last year). 
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The Standard Scales 


Before reporting and embarking on some analysis of 
the results of the survey it is necessary to reproduce the 
scales which were used by the reporting institutions to 
grade the compensation which they were offering to their 
faculty. These scales for the grading of average and mini- 
mum compensation levels are shown, respectively, as 
Tables 6 and 7. 


TABLE 6—Standard Scales of Average Compensation 
for 1960-61 


AA A B Cc D E F 


Professor 18,375 15,025 12,225 10,500 8,825 7,200 6,000 
Assoc. Prof. 12,350 10,600 9,200 7,875 6,900 5,975 5,100 
Assist. Prof. 9,200 7,875 6,925 6,000 5,350 4,775 4,225 
Instructor 6,925 5,725 5,075 4,525 4,200 3,900 3,625 


TABLE 7—Standard Scales of Minimum Compensation 
for 1960-61 


AA A B c D E F 


Professor 14,425 12,350 10,300 9,000 7,725 6,450 5,450 
Assoc. Prof. 10,300 9,000 7,975 6,975 6,175 5,400 4,650 
Assist. Prof. 7,975 6,950 6,175 5,425 4,875 4,350 3,875 
Instructor 6,175 5,715 4,625 4,125 3,850 3,600 3,375 


It has already been mentioned that these tables, re- 
spectively, represent increases of five and three per cent 
over the corresponding figures for 1958-60 to take into 
account both changes in the cost of living and minimal 
expectations of progress toward widely held goals for 
remuneration standards. 

There were, in fact, eight grades employed: institu- 
tions not doing as well as the F standard (for example, 
full professors, on the average, receiving $5,800) were 
given a grade of G. No institution received the superior 
grade of AA on its over-all performance, either on its 
average Of minimum compensation levels. However, it is 
worth reporting that one of them did have average com- 
pensation levels meeting AA standards in all except one 
of its ranks. Since the survey still operates on the prin- 
ciple “the lowest grade counts” this institution received 
a grade of A.* 

Table 8 is the first of the tables which report on the 
result of this year's survey. However, it is intended pri- 
marily as a reference table which enables a reader to in- 
terpret a pair of grades in concrete terms. For example, 
if he is interested in an institution which graded C in 
average compensation and B in minimum compensation, 


* Incidentally, while it has been suggested that this “lowest 
grade counts’ principle is unfair, and while it may be some- 
what modified in the future, there is nevertheless much to be 
said for it. The principle involved is that an institution should 
not be encouraged to exploit the economically most vulnerable 
rank. But, in addition, there is evidence that this rule has had 
most salutory effects in practice. A number of institutions have 
raised salaries for ranks which threatened to reduce their over- 
all grade by an amount just about sufficient to meet the Salary 
Survey standard for the next higher grade. 
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TABLE 8—Number of Institutions and Full-time Faculty Members, and Average Compensation by Rank, Classified by Grade 
Combination of Minimum and Average Compensation Scales, 1960-61 


Grade of Scale Number of Number of Average Compensation 

Aver- Mini- Institu- Full-time Associate Assistant Instruct- Lectur All 
age mum tions Faculty Professors Professors Professors ors ers Ranks 
A A 3 1,587 $17,804 $11,050 $8,331 $6,670 $9,869 $12,052 
B A 2 581 15,346 10,300 7,924 6,126 -- 10,086 
B B 29 13,146 14,018 10,009 7,918 6,260 7,562 10,008 
B . 12 4,848 13,024 9,569 7,947 6,157 6,671 9,719 
B D 1 466 * * 
3 B 10 1,013 11,742 9,309 7,871 6,115 7,278 8,709 
43 12,026 11,713 8,937 7,432 5,808 6,348 8,562 
& D 15 5,800 11,031 8,616 7,186 5,938 6,125 8,444 
* E 2 586 11,992 8,937 7,645 6,576 7,006 9,076 
Cc F 1 579 * * * * * 
D = 24 3,148 10,118 8,311 6,980 5,705 7,470 7,759 
D D 108 15,337 9,642 8,021 6,894 5,744 6,551 7,619 
D E 22 5,205 9,607 7,823 6,706 5,246 6,316 7,589 
D F i 2,255 9,182 7,423 6,317 5,120 — 7,314 
E NR 1 41 a * * * * ¥ 
E D 18 1,253 8,440 7,245 6,846 5,652 5,094 6,848 
E E 86 8,719 8,141 7,023 6,159 5,136 4,486 6,650 
E F 28 4,418 8,259 6,918 5,971 5,090 3,690 6,710 
E G 1 146 * - * * * + 
F E 6 322 7,008 6,424 6,056 5,345 — 6,298 
F F 26 1,387 6,812 5,917 5,374 4,812 4,949 5,716 
F G 2 270 6,945 5,836 5,049 4,434 -- 5,404 
G F 23 * * * * +. 
G G 1 35 * * * * * * 

452 85,369 


* Publication withheld in order to maintain confidentiality of the data. 


he can see from the third column in the table that ten 
institutions in our sample received the same grades, that 
these institutions had 1,013 faculty members among them 
(fourth column), that the average compensation of a full 
professor in such an institution was approximately $11,- 
750, etc. 


TABLE 9—Nuamber of Institutions and Full-time Faculty 
Members, Classified by Grade of Minimum Compensation 
Scale, 1960-61 


Grade of No. of No. of Full-time 
Minimum Scale Institutions Faculty Members 
A 5 2,168 
B 39 14,159 
80 20,583 
D 142 22,856 
E 116 14,830 
F 61 9,607 
G 5 1,020 
NR 4 146 
TOTAL 452 85,369 
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Distribution of Minimum and Average Grades 


It is noteworthy that the average compensation figures 
do not decrease steadily as we read down a column in 
Table 8. For example, the average compensation of in- 
structors at D-D institutions was higher than that for D-C 
(D average grade—C minimum grade) _ institutions, 
($5744 vs. $5705) and that it differed insignificantly 
from the average instructor compensation at C-C institu- 
tions. These pecularities, of course, reflect the fact that 
an over-all institution grade is based only on the ranks in- 
volving the lowest performance according to our scale, 
and is compatible with widely varying compensation 
levels in any other ranks. 

Table 9 is a summary table of the distribution of min- 
imum grades. It indicates that D was the modal and me- 
dian grade as measured either in terms of number of insti- 
tutions or number of full-time faculty members. More- 
over, More than half the institutions fell within the D and 
E categories, though the distribution of faculty was more 
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skewed toward the upper end of the scale. This means Two other interesting observations are made possible by 


that smaller institutions have a tendency to perform less the more detailed breakdown of the table which for the 
well on minimum compensation than do colleges and first time classifies institutions by type of control. It is 
universities with larger faculties. seen that, in general, public institutions perform less well 

A similar pattern is exhibited in Table 10 which reports than private, independent institutions. The modal grade 
on the distribution of average compensation grades. The for the first group is D, whereas, for the second, it is C. 
bulk of institutions again falls in the D and E categories In turning from institutions to full-time faculty mem- 
while the largest numbers of faculty members are found bers, we find that the greatest number, in the public classi- 
in the B, C and D grades. fication, teach in institutions receiving the D grade and, in 


TABLE 10—Number of Institutions and Full-time Faculty Members Classified by Grade of Average Compensation 
Scale and Type of Control, 1960-61 


Institutions Number of Faculty Members 
Grade of 
Private Private 

Scale pendent pendent 
A 4 1 3 0 2,148 561 1,587 0 
B 45 20 25 0 19,986 12,844 7,142 0 
Cc 71 25 35 11 20,004 12,803 6,161 1,040 
D 159 95 28 36 26,512 20,742 2,509 3,261 
E 134 64 23 47 14,577 9,982 1,608 2,987 
F 34 12 8 14 1,979 1,077 397 505 
G 3 1 1 1 85 27 35 23 
NR 2 2 0 0 78 78 0 0 

TOTAL 452 220 123 109 85,369 58,114 19,439 7,816 


TABLE 11—Names of Institutions with Relatively High Grades of Compensation Scales, 1960-61 (Data Authorized for 


Publication) 
Compensation Grades Compensation Grades 
Average Minimum Names of Institutions Average Minimum Names of Institutions 
Scale Scale Scale Scale 
A A Harvard Univ., Mass. Inst. of Tech., B_ Below C Northwestern Univ., Purdue Univ. 
B California State Polytechnic Coll., Clark 
A C Brooklyn Coll. Univ., Community Coll. (N.Y.C.), Flor- 
, ida Presb. Coll., Lake Forest Coll., Orange 
B A Barnard Coll., Yale Univ. County State Coll., St. Mary's Coll. 
(Calif.), San Fernando Valley State Coll., 
B B- Amberst Coll., Bryn Mawr Coll., Univ. Smith Coll. 
f California, Chico’ State Coll., Cit 
“Duke Univ. of Akron, Univ. of Alaska, Antioch 


Coll., Univ. of Buffalo, Carleton Coll., 


: Colgate Univ., Univ. of Connecticut, 
geles State Coll, Univ. of Mich. New Illinois (Urbana-Champaign), _ Illinois 
York Univ., Oberlin Coll., Queens Coll., Inst. of Tech., Kalamazoo Coll., Kent 
Sacramento State Coll., San Diego State State Univ., Kenyon Coll., Lafayette Coll., 
Coll., San Francisco State Coll., San Jose Lawrence Coll., Louisiana State Univ., 


State Coll., Swarthmore Coll., Teachers Manhattan Coll., Michigan State Univ., 
Coll. (Columbia), U. S. Naval Postgrad. Mills Coll., Occidental Coll., Ohio Univ., 


School, Univ. of Virginia, Wayne State Ohio State Univ., Ohio Wesleyan Univ., 
Univ., Wellesley Coll, Wesleyan Univ. Polytechnic Inst. of Brooklyn, Roosevelt 
(Conn.), Williams Coll. (Mass. ) Univ., St. Olaf Coll., Univ. of the South, 

Southern Illinois Univ. (Carbondale), 


Fresno State Coll., Haverford Coll., 


B ~ Bowling Green State Univ., Calif. Inst. Union Coll. and Univ. (N.Y.), Vassar 
of Tech., Univ. of Chicago, Cornell Univ., Coll., Univ. of Vermont, Washington and 
Dartmouth Coll., Hunter Coll., Univ. of Lee Univ. 


Minnesota, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Wil- 
liam Marsh Rice Univ., Univ. of Roches- 
ter 


* See Cooper Union, Appendix I. 
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TABLE 12—Number of Full-time Faculty, Total and Average Compensation and Average Salary and Fringe Benefits by 
Ranks, 1960-61 


Total Total 
Institutions Full-time Compensation 
Faculty 


Fringe 

Average Average Average Benefit 
Compensation Salary Fringe as % 

Benefit of Avg. 


I. 452 Institutions with 
Professorial Rank 


Professors 22,936 $254,363,859 
Assoc. Profs. 20,859 176,748,984 
Assist. Profs. 25,288 178,809,941 
Instructors 15,217 86,915,280 
Lecturers 1,068 7,532,931 
All Ranks 85,369 704,370,995 
II. 30 Institutions with- 
out Professorial 
Rank: one rank 
only 3,473 27,106,884 
TOTAL REPORTING 88,842 731,477,879 


$11,090 $10,344 $746 6.7 
8,474 7,949 524 6.2 
7,071 6,676 395 5.6 
5,712 5,428 284 5.0 
7,053 6,699 354 5.0 
8,251 7,750 501 6.1 
7,805 7,694 111 1.4 


the private classification, the B grade. Even more striking 
is the fact that in the private independent category, 45 per 
cent of the full-time faculty members teach in institutions 
with a B grade or higher in the Average Compensation 
Scale, whereas in the public category the comparable figure 
is only 23 per cent. It is also noteworthy that despite their 
greater total number only one public institution received a 
grade of A on its average compensation. Three private 
secular institutions achieved this grade. 


Even more obvious is the poor performance of church- 
supported institutions. Whereas 77 per cent of the full- 
time faculty in the private independent classification were 
at institutions grading C or higher in the Average Scale, 
only thirteen per cent in the church-related classification 


were at institutions grading C, and none at institutions 
grading B or A. In view of this unfavorable situation, 
church groups, like state legislatures, may well consider 
whether they are making sufficient effort to provide their 
faculties with adequate levels of compensation. It is to be 
observed that low grades in the church-related institu- 
tions are not simply the result of the use of faculty mem- 
bers who are in religious orders which require them to 
accept little or no compensation as a matter of religious 
principle. Where such casés have been called to Commit- 
tee Z's attention, adjustments have been made to prevent 
this fact from lowering the grade of the institution. 


Table 11, which presents the names of the institutions 
falling into the various grade categories, speaks for itself. 


TABLE 13—Average Compensation of All Full-time Faculty Members by Number of Institutions and Number of Full- 
time Faculty, Analyzed by Type of Institution, 1960-61 (by Class Intervals of $500) 


Number of Institutions 


Number of Full-time Faculty Members 
Univer- Liberal Tch'rs. Junior Tech. and 


Total sities Arts Coll. Coll. Other Total 
2 607 607 
1 667 667 
2 465 200 665 
7 5,266 56 139 5,461 
9 2,534 1,096 3,630 
12 2,267 1,789 4,056 
24 4,426 3,823 49 8,298 
35 5,673 3,146 366 336 9,521 
43 6,775 2,157 579 1,540 356 11,407 
89 6,864 5,711 1,916 736 1,182 16,409 
84 5,507 5,016 1,402 288 168 12,381 
7 2,600 $,512 371 274 8,757 
51 474 3,605 175 156 63 4,473 
34 1,786 34 120 1,940 
11 435 57 492 

2 49 29 78 


Intervals Univer- Liberal Tch'rs. Junior Tech. and 
of $500 sities Arts Coll. Coll. Other 
$12,000 and over 2 
11,500-11,999 1 
11,000-11,499 1 1 
10,500-10,999 5 1 1 
10,000-10,499 4 5 
9,500- 9,999 5 7 
9,000- 9,499 7 16 1 
8,500- 8,999 10 20 3 2 
8,000- 8,499 15 16 3 5 4 
7,500- 7,999 17 48 12 7 5 
7,000- 7,499 12 52 15 3 2 
6,500- 6,999 9 58 4 
6,000- 6,499 1 42 3 a 1 
5,500- 5,999 30 3 
5,000- 5,499 8 3 
4,500- 4,999 1 1 
TOTAL 89 304 39 33 17 


482 44,125 34181 4477 3,566 2,493 88,842 
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The names of several institutions not authorizing publi- 
cation have been omitted. 


Distribution of Compensation Levels 

Turning now to Table 12, we obtain more informa- 
tion about the composition of compensation by rank. This 
year the table offers explicit information on fringe bene- 
fits which are shown to rise both absolutely and percent- 
agewise with the rank of the individual. This is, of course, 
largely accounted for by the increase in retirement and 
associated benefits as the individual's age increases. 

It is also worth mentioning that in the 30 reporting 
institutions (almost all of them junior colleges) in which 
there is only a single rank the average salary was almost 
identical with the average for all ranks in other institu- 
tions. However, fringe benefits in these institutions with- 
out rank are, relatively speaking, very low, partly because 
their retirement benefits may frequently not be vested for 
ten or twenty years. 

Before leaving the discussion of salaries we might also 
take note of average salaries in individual institutions. 
The lowest reported average salary for full professor is 
$5,200 and for all ranks combined, $4,631. Nor are 
salaries low in only a single institution. It is appalling 
that the average salary for full professor—that rank which 
is the highest in a college teaching career—is less than 
$7,000 in 51 of the 452 institutions with academic rank. 

Table 13, which describes the distribution of average 
compensation by type of institution, is, perhaps, more in- 
formative. It may be remarked that the breakdown by 
type of institution is also an innovation in this year's re- 
port. As might have been expected, the performance of 
the universities is relatively high. However, at ten uni- 
versities the average compensation (including fringe bene- 
fits) for full-time faculty is less than $7,000 per year. In 
the liberal arts college category there are 139 institutions 
with this sort of low level of compensation and 39 insti- 
tutions with an average compensation lower than $6,000 
a year. 

Perhaps the most significant fact which emerges from 
this table is the very low standard of compensation .t 
teachers colleges.” Not a single teachers college has an 
average compensation level as high as $8,500 per annum, 
while 49 liberal arts colleges have average compensations 
of this level or above. These low compensation levels in 
teacners colleges are particularly characteristic of the upper 
ranks. In light of the very serious national concern over 
the training of elementary and high school teachers, the 
level of remuneration at teachers colleges would seem to 
merit considerable thought. 

Table 14 lists by name the institutions in the eight top 
brackets of Table 13. Again, the names of several institu- 


*Teachers colleges include only those institutions which are 
classified in the U. S. Office of Education, Education Directory, 
1960-61, as “primarily teacher preparatory’’ and do not include 
teacher-training subdivisions of universities. 
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tions not authorizing publication have been omitted. 
Table 15 describes the distribution of institutions in 
terms of another criterion of performance—faculty com- 
pensation per full-time student-equivalent. It must be 
admitted at the outset that this concept involves all sorts 
of problems. First of all, compilation of the data has 
proved particularly difficult for the reporting institution 
and a number of complaints have been received on this 
score. Moreover, the statistical concepts are a bit shaky. 
Because of the difficulty of securing comparable data these 
statistics must be used with caution. Where there are 
part-time students, conversion of their numbers to full- 


TABLE 14—Names of Institutions with Average Compen- 
sation for Full-time Faculty Members of $8,500 and Above, 
1960-61 


(Data Authorized for Publication) 


Range of Average 


Names of Institutions (abbrevi 
Compensation ( eviated ) 


$12,000 and above Harvard Univ. 

11,500-11,999 Mass. Inst. of Tech. 

11,000-11,499 Calif. Inst. of Tech., Princeton Univ. 

10,500-10,999 Univ. of California, Univ. of Chicago, 
Haverford Coll., Johns Hopkins Univ., 
Univ. of Michigan, Northwestern Univ., 
U. S. Naval Postgrad. School 

10,000-10,499 Amherst Coll., Brooklyn Coll., Columbia 
Univ., Cornell Univ., Dartmouth Coll., 
Duke Univ., Swarthmore Coll., Wesleyan 
Univ. (Conn.), Yale Univ. 

9,500- 9,999 Barnard Coll., Brown Univ., City Coll. 
(N.Y.), Fresno State Coll., Florida Presb. 
Coll., New York Univ., Oberlin Coll., 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, Univ. of Rochest- 
er, San Diego State Coll., Univ. of Vir- 
ginia, Williams Coll. (Mass. ) 

9,000- 9,499 Univ. of Alaska, Antioch Coll., Bryn 
Mawr Coll. Chico State Coll., Colgate 
Univ., Humbolt State Coll., Hunter Coll., 
Kent State Univ., Kenyon Coll., Long 
Beach State Coll., Michigan State Univ., 
Univ. of Minnesota, Orange County State 
Coll., Queens Coll., William Marsh Rice 
Univ., San Francisco State Coll., San 
Jose State Coll., Union Coll. and Univ. 
(N.Y.), Vassar Coll., Wayne State Univ., 
Wellesley Coll. 


8,500- 8,999 Bowling Green State Univ., Carleton 
Coll., Clark Univ., Community Coll. 
(N.Y.C.), Compton Coll., Cooper Union’, 
Drew Univ., Kalamazoo Coll., Lake For- 
est Coll., Long Beach State Coll., Long 
Island Center (S.U.N.Y.), Univ. of 
Louisville, Miami Univ. (Ohio), Univ. 
of Notre Dame, Occidental Coll., Ohio 
State Univ., Ohio Univ., Polytechnic 
Inst. of Brooklyn, Purdue Univ., Univ. 
of Redlands, Roosevelt Univ., Sacramen- 
to State Coll., San Fernando Valley State 
Coll., Coll. of San Mateo, Smith Coll., 
Univ. of the South, Syracuse Univ., 
Trinity Coll., Tulane Univ., Vanderbilt 
Univ., Washington and Lee Univ., Univ. 
of Wisconsin 


*See Cooper Union, Appendix I. 
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TABLE 15—Number of Institutions, Except Medical, Re- 
porting Faculty Compensation Per Full-time Student-Equiv- 
alent, Classified by Ranges of $100, 1960-61 


Range of Full-time Faculty Compensation Number of 
per Full-time Student-Equivalent Institutions 


less than $ 199 13 
200- 299 63 
300- 399 116 
400- 499 108 
500- 599 63 
600- 699 29 
700- 799 20 
800- 899 7 
900- 999 2 
1000-1099 1 
1100-1199 2 
1200-1299 1 
1300 and over 6 
TOTAL 431 


time figures must involve all sorts of arbitrary elements 
and noncomparable procedures. 

Nevertheless, rough as they are, the compensation of 
full-time faculty per full-time student-equivalent may indi- 
cate where the student has available, as it were, the largest 
amount of valuable faculty time and attention. Institu- 
tions which are not extremely outstanding in their per- 
formance on the other criteria employed in this report 
will sometimes be among the top in the amounts they are 
willing to spend on faculty per student. However, it must 
be observed that the bulk of the twenty top institutions 
in terms of average compensation of full-time faculty per 
full-time student-equivalent is composed of colleges and 
universities which graded B and higher in the Average 
Compensation Scale and a few special purpose schools or 
newly established institutions which would constitute very 
special cases. These twenty leading institutions are, in 
order of performance: 


California Institute of Technology, Gallaudet College, 
Wesleyan University (Conn.), Florida Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Princeton University, Haverford College, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, College on Long Island 
(S.U.N.Y.), Swarthmore College, Amherst College, Wil- 
liams College, The Johns Hopkins University, Willi- 
mantic State Teachers College, Bryn Mawr College, 
Agricultural and Technical Institute (Alfred, N. Y.), 
Oberlin College, Wells College, Smith College, Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman's College, Reed College. 


Associate 
Professors 


Classification 


of Institution Professors 


Universities $11,912 $ 8,810 
Liberal Arts 9,971 8,147 
Teachers Colleges 9,149 7,771 
Junior Colleges 9,137 8,601 
Technical Institutes 10,657 8,110 
Preclinical Depts. 13,371 10,125 
Other 11,338 8,810 
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TABLE 16—Average Compensation by Academic Rank, Analyzed by Type of Institution, 1960-61 


Assistant 
Professors 


Variations Among Academic Ranks 


So far we have not discussed in any detail how last 
year's compensation performance varied from rank to rank. 
Table 16 is the first of three tables which is relevant to this 
subject. It shows average compensations by academic rank 
and their variation by type of institution. 

A noteworthy feature in this table is the information 
provided on the preclinical departments of twelve medi- 
cal schools. These compare very favorably with each other 
type of institution in every rank. However, the relevance 
of this information is seriously limited, as it was last year, 
by the relatively small number of reports received from 
preclinical departments. 


Another interesting conclusion to be drawn from this 
table is that at the lower academic ranks variations in 
average compensation among types of institution are 
fairly small. In the instructor rank it is the junior col- 
leges which come out ahead, and teachers colleges pay 
slightly more than do universities. However, when we 
get to the rank of full professor the picture is reversed. 
Here junior colleges and teachers colleges provide the 
lowest performance. It would appear that this type of 
institution tries hard to attract the neophyte into the 
entering ranks but offers him only modest prospects for 
long term advancement. 


Table 17 provides further information on the varia- 
tions in compensation levels among ranks. It gives the 
decisive ranks in the determination of the over-all average 
and minimum grades received by the various institutions. 
Since in each case the over-all grade is based on the rank 
in which performance was poorest in terms of the Stand- 
ard Scales (Tables 6 and 7) it follows that Table 17 sin- 
gles out those ranks in which compensation is most un- 
satisfactory on these criteria. 

In the Average Scale the backward state of compensa- 
tion in the two highest ranks is particularly noticeable. 
In less than one tenth of the institutions was the over-all 
average grade determined at least in part by the average 
remuneration of assistant professors, instructors, or lec- 
turers, and most of the cases where these lower ranks were 
the critical ones involved institutions grading B or better. 
Full professors alone or together with associate professors 
were the grade-determining rank in almost 88 per cent of 
the cases. 


Instructors Lecturers Ranks 


$7,177 $5,723 $8,281 
7,015 5,692 6,295 7,701 
6,694 5,729 4,530 7,447 
7,159 6,172 6,995 7,263 
6,999 5,539 6,316 8,211 
8,130 5,751 9,177 
6,863 5,494 6,316 


1 
3 
i 
: 
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The grade pattern for the Minimum Scale, on the other 
hand, is slightly more erratic. Here the ranks of assistant 
professor, instructor, and lecturer, either singly or jointly 
with other ranks, were decisive for more than one fourth 
of the minimum grade scales. But once again the bulk of 
poor performance occurred in the higher ranks. 

Table 18 shows by ranks how compensation levels have 
changed from last year. It is clear from the table that ef- 
forts are under way to correct the apparent inequities in 
relative standings of the various ranks. This is shown by 
the substantially larger percentage rate of increase in com- 
pensation at the upper ranks. This percentage increase 
figure rises steadily as one moves upward in the table 
from instructor to full professor. It is interesting, how- 
ever, that the rate of increase in full professor com- 
pensation is still not significantly different from the 
(weighted) average rate of increase for all ranks. In part, 
this result is probably just a manifestation of the fact 
that the arithnietic mean is a measure which is apt to be 
influenced heavily by a few large figures. However, the 
proximity of the two figures does suggest that while 


Table 17-—-Decisive Ranks in Determination of Grades of 

Average and Minimum Compensation Scales, Analyzed by 

Number of Institutions Receiving Scale Grade in Specified 
Ranks, 1960-61 


Number of Institutions 
Receiving Scale Grade 


“Average Scale Minimum Scale 


Compensation Scale 
Grade Received by 


Full: Professor only 199 166 
Assoc. Professor only 13 14 
Lecturer, Instructor or 

Assist. Professor only 0 12 
Full and Assoc. 

Professor only 199 146 


Full and/or Assoc. Professor 

only and one or more 

other ranks 41 111 
More than one of Lecturer, 

Instructor, or Assist. Professor, 

but not Full or Assoc. 


Professor 0 
No report 0 3 
TOTAL 452 452 


inequities in distribution among ranks are being remedied, 
the speed with which this change is taking place still seems 
to be rather limited. 

Before leaving this subject on relative remuneration of 
the various ranks a few words on our criteria of equity 
are called for. Clearly, there can be no absolute standards 
as to ideal differentials among ranks. Moreover, where 
salary levels in the lower ranks are so low that decent 
existence is impossible for assistant professors and in- 
structors and their families, improvement in their eco- 
nomic position must, of course, be given priority. How- 
ever, the economic pressures of the academic marketplace 
have in the last few years tended to favor the lower ranks 
where interinstitutional mobility is high. Older, more 
settled faculty members are often more difficult to induce 
away and so their institution is under less pressure to 
raise their incomes. 


One criterion of an appropriate distribution of income, 
then, is the historical pattern of differentials among ranks. 
The salaries have tended in recent years to be squeezed 
together like a concertina, and it is the Committee Z posi- 
tion that they should again be spread out, never, of course, 
by keeping down the economic levels of the lower ranks, 
but by bringing the upper rank incomes up to match 
what has been accomplished for the remainder of the pro- 
fession. After all, and this is our major point, it is the 
full professor position which constitutes the future pros- 
pects of the instructor and the assistant professor. If this 
future is grim and uninviting the attractiveness of the 
profession must be severely limited. 


Where Are We Going? 


Table 18 which we have just been discussing also con- 
tains a summary figure giving the rate of increase in aver- 
age compensation for all ranks. This figure is, incidentally, 
a weighted average which adjusts for changes in num- 
bers of faculty members in the different ranks to avoid 
such misleading results as an apparent reduction in aver- 
age salaries which might result from a large increase in 


TABLE 18.—Average Compensation by Academic Rank for 246 Institutions Reporting Comparable Data for Both 1959-60 
and 1960-61, and Percentage Increases by Rank and Weighted Average for all Ranks} 


Number of Full-time 


Academic Ranks Faculty Average Compensation Percentage 
1959-60 1960-61 1959-60 1960-61 Increase 
Professor 13,494 14,240 $10,601 $11,268 6.29% 
Associate Professor 11,941 12,628 8,102 8,545 5.47 
Assistant Professor 14,729 15,191 6,823 7,144 1.70 
Instructor 8,922 8,957 5,598 5,800 3.60 
Lecturer 332 401 6,501 6,942 6.79 
ALL RANKS 49,418 51,417 $ 7,941 $ 8,395 , 5.72% 


* Calculated according to formula on page 113. 
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the number of instructors employed by reporting institu- 
tions.* 

The resulting figure, a 5.7 per cent over-all rise in aver- 
age compensation levels over the nation, represents fairly 
substantial progress. Yet it is somewhat below the annual 
rate of increase which would be necessary to achieve the 
widely held goal of a doubling of compensation over a 
ten-year period (which would call for slightly more than 
a seven per cent rise per year). It is to be recalled, by the 
way, that this doubling goal was not established by 
AAUP. Rather it was proposed by the President's Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High School (and it as- 
sumed the absence of further inflation). 

This year's over-all percentage rise is also significantly 
lower than the corresponding figure for last year (6.9 per 
cent). This fall must be viewed with some degree of ap- 
prehension, though such a one-year change may very well 
be fortuitous and of no long-run importance. One real 
problem for the future, in this respect, is that as compen- 
sation levels increase a fixed percentage rate of progress 
will become more and more difficult to maintain. A six per 
cent rise in a high salary level involves much more money 
than a six per cent increase from a low level. Hence, 
maintenance of the percentage rate of progress required 
for the achievement of the doubling goal of the President's 
Committee may call for substantially increasing outlays of 
effort as the target is approached. 

A final index of this years’ over-all performance is pro- 
vided by Table 19 which shows what changes in grades 
have taken place. We note that the vast majority of insti- 
tutions have shown no change in their grade in either the 
Average or Minimum Scales. About ten per cent of the 
institutions underwent a reduction in their minimum 
compensation grade, while less than six per cent received 
a lower average compensation grade than they did last 
year despite a five per cent increase in the Average Com- 
pensation Scale. However, more than three times as many 
institutions improved their standing on average grades, 
and the ratio of rises to falls in minimum grade was also 
nearly three to one. In other words, the general tendency 
was for some improvement in grades on both Minimum 
and Average Scales. Aside from the fact that this is some 
ground for satisfaction with this year’s changes in the 
economic status of the faculty, there is another implication 
of these figures which merits emphasis. Last year the five 
and three per cent respective increases in the Average 


“We employed what amounts to a Paasche index, since num- 
bers of persons who are currently in the various ranks were em- 
ployed as weights. Thus we computed as a base what average 
compensation would have been last year if relative numbers in 
the different ranks had been what they are currently. The ex- 
pression used in the calculation was 


where N,,- is the number of persons in rank ¢ in the current 
year, c, and Ar, --; is the average compensation in rank r in the 
previous year, e-1, etc. 
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TABLE 19—Number of Institutions Showing Improvement, 
No Change, or Reduction in Letter Grades for Compensa- 
tion Scales from 1959-60 to 1960-61 


Number of Institutions 


Minimum Average 
Compensation Compensation 
Scale Scale 
Improvement 
From Bto A 2 0 
C to B 17 13 
D to C 22 11 
E to D 23 16 
F to E 12 13 
G to F 3 3 
B to AA 0 0 
CtoA 1 1 
D to B 1 1 
E to C 2 0 
F to D 0 0 
GtoE 0 
TOTAL 83 58 
No Change 
From A 2 3 
B 15 29 
35 42 
D 72 96 
E 46 47 
F 20 13 
G 7 1 1 
TOTAL 191 231 
Reduction 
From A to B 0 0 
B to C 3 l 
Cto D 8 7 
DtoE 10 9 
E to F 7 1 
F to G 2 0 
C to E 1 0 
D to F 1 _0 
TOTAL 32 18 
Total reports for both years’ 306 307 


‘Including compensation scale grades submitted too late for 
analysis in the published report for 1959-60 


and Minimum Standard Scales drew heavy criticism from 
a number of quarters on the grounds that these changes 
imposed an impossible burden on administrations in their 
struggle to maintain and improve standing of their insti- 
tutions. Table 19 surely suggests that the scales which 
were selected for last year were highly appropriate, and, 
indeed, it raises real questions about the desirability of the 
more conservative two per cent increases in the scales 
which have been adopted for next year, except as a very 
temporary measure to facilitate reconsideration of some 
of the details of the program. 

One more encouraging development must be reported. 
Table 20 shows the distribution of improvements, no 
change, and reductions in the grade of the Average Com- 
pensation Scale by type of institution. Outstanding is the 
high proportion of improvement in the case of church- 
supported institutions. This is in marked contrast with the 
relatively static state of the grades received by teachers 
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TABLE 20.—Comparison of Grade of Average Compensa- 
tion Scale, Last Year and This Year: Percentages of Each 
Institutional Classification Showing Improvement, No 
Change, and Reduction in Letter Grades, 1959-60 to 


1960-61 
Classification Improvement NoChange Reduction 
of Institution in Grade in Grade in Grade 
Universities 
Public 10.9% 86.0% 2.1% 
Priv. Independent 906. 9.4 
All Universities 6.4 88.5 5.1 
Liberal Arts 
Public 32.0 58.7 9.3 
Priv. Independent 11.1 85.7 3.2 
Church-Related 32.8 63.8 3.4 
All Liberal Arts 25.5 68.9 5.6 
Teachers Colleges 
Public 4.5 91.0 4.5 
Technical Institutes 
Public 75.0 25.0 
Priv. Independent 50.0 50.0 
All Technical 
Institutes 25.0 62.5 12.5 
Junior Colleges and 
Other: Public and 
Private 66.7 33.3 
ALL INSTITUTIONS 18.9 75.2 5.9 


colleges, which are also fairly low in the scales, as has 
already been noted. 

Public universities also have performed better than did 
the private ones, another case where a somewhat more 
poorly performing category has moved in the direction 
of catching up. 


Summary and Conclusions 


As usual, a number of highly significant facts have 
emerged from this year’s study. In concluding it may be 
appropriate to summarize them briefly. 

1. Extremely low levels of compensation continue to 
exist in institutions of every type, including the relatively 
favored category of private independent universities. 

2. In general, larger institutions tend to have somewhat 
higher compensation levels than small ones, although 
there are many exceptions. 

3. Contrary to widely held impressions, public univer- 
sities and liberal arts colleges have somewhat lower com- 
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pensation levels than their private independent counter- 
parts although the average compensation grades of these 
public institutions have shown great improvement. 

4. There are two categories of institution in which the 
general level of compensation is particularly low. These 
are the teachers colleges and the church-related institu- 
tions. While there is a marked tendency for improvement 
in the case of the church-supported institutions, the 
teachers colleges have just managed to retain their posi- 
tion in the standard scales. 

5. The upper ranks of the teaching profession continue 
to be relatively underpaid in terms of Committee Z stand- 
ards. Some correction in this disparity is indicated by the 
higher percentage rates of increase in compensation in 
these ranks, but the change is proceeding rather slowly. 

6. The rate of increase in over-all compensation levels 
still continues to be fairly satisfactory. However, there has 
been a significant and disquieting drop-off in this rate of 
improvement from that of the previous two-year period. 

7. There has been a very substantial increase in the 
number of salary reports received and in the number in 
which publication of the data was authorized. We can 
only attribute this to the desire of college and university 
adrainistrations to cooperate with the administrations of 
other institutions and with the representatives of their 
faculties in the difficult task of improvement of the 
economic status of the profession. 

In all this, then, there are many encouraging signs for 
the future, but there is still a long way to go before we 
can feel relatively contented with what has been achieved. 

As has been stated, the economic condition of the 
profession is absolutely critical for the quality of higher 
education and the productivity of research in this country. 
Like all difficult problems it will not be solved just by 
stirring but empty calls for the country to look boldly at 
its future. 

It will require herculean labors and a willingness, by 
faculties and administrations working together, to make 
major changes in long established practices and traditions. 
The profession is well aware of the dedicated and continu- 
ing efforts which administrators have already devoted to 
the problem. The task is one which must and will be 
carried out, because the profession and the nation cannot 
afford to accept the consequences of failure. 

William J. Baumol, Chairman 

Committee Z on the Economic Status of the Profession 
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: No report received. 
PNA: Report received, but publication not authorized. 
NA: Data were deleted by the Washington Office be- 

cause revisions were necessary but not feasible. 
§: Institution excluded up to two per cent of the 
total number of full-time professors and associate 
professors in determining the Index of the Mini- 
mum Compensation Scale. 


+: Compensations of more than ten per cent of the 
full-time faculty were adjusted to a nine-month 
basis in determining average compensation. 

= Institution does not have an AAUP chapter. 

:: Report submitted too late for inclusion in statistical 
computations. 


Indices of Minimum and Average Compensation Scales 
are determined by the lowest grade for any faculty rank 
based on grading tables as published. The number follow- 
ing the letter grade of each 1960-61 scale indicates the 
number of academic ranks receiving the grade of that 
Scale. 

Compensation includes salary (adjusted to a nine-month 
basis, when necessary) plus specified fringe benefits. Where 


Col. (1) Status of the Report. Where publishable indices 
for 1959-60 have been provided, even though received 
too late for inclusion in last year’s report, they appear in 
Appendix I. For those institutions submitting data in time 
for publication last year, see Summer Bulletin, 1960, pp. 
173-93. 

Col. (2) Number of persons reported as full-time faculty 
members and included in the computation of minimum 
and average compensation. The directions requested that 
persons retired or on leave without salary should not be 
counted and that “administrative officers, librarians, athle- 
tic coaches, etc., whose functions are not primarily aca- 
demic instruction should not be included in the tabulated 
numbers or compensations even if they hold a title of 
academic rank.” Unless separate reports are provided, 
as in the case of preclinical departments of medical 
schools, the directions indicated that the report should 
cover the “entire institution,” always excluding medical 
and dental schools, evening colleges, extension programs, 
and summer sessions. Other exclusions, such as law schools, 
are indicated in footnotes. 

Col. (3) Index Grade, Minimum Compensation Scale, is 
determined by the lowest grade for any academic rank, 
based upon AAUP Minimum Compensation Scale. Com- 
pensation includes salary (adjusted to a nine-month basis, 
when necessary) plus specified benefits. To allow for ex- 
ceptional circumstances institutions have been permitted 
to exclude two per cent of the total number of full-time 
professors and associate professors combined, but in no 
case less than one exclusion. 

Col. (4) Index Grade, Average Compensation Scale, is de- 
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Appendix I 


Data and Index Grades 


Institutions with Professorial Ranks 


Explanations 


faculty members are given duties for eleven or twelve 
months, salaries are converted to a nine-month basis by 
applying a conversion factor of 9/11. 


Fringe benefits, in general, include only those where the 
institution makes a definitive payment of a specific amount 
on behalf of and for the benefit of the individual faculty 
member. The major benefits are contributions by the 
institution (1) to Federal Old Age, Survivors, and Dis- 
ability Insurance; (2) to retirement programs to the extent 
that these benefits become fully vested in the faculty mem- 
ber within five years; (3) for life insurance, hospital, and 
medical insu ce, and disability income protection; (4) 
for housing aliowances; and for housing only if an equiva- 
lent cash benefit is available to all faculty members; (5) 
for tuition of faculty children only if the institution ar- 
ranges for tuition assistance for all children of faculty 
members, regardless of the institution they attend (the in- 
Stitution’s total contribution is considered to be the maxi- 
mum annual cash allowance made available per student 
multiplied by the number of faculty children attending 
college). Because of the difficulties involved in determining 
their value, benefits in kind are not included. 


termined by the lowest grade for any academic rank, based 
upon AAUP Average Compensation Scale. Compensation 
includes salary (adjusted to nine-month basis, when neces- 
sary) plus specified benefits. 

Col. (5) Average Compensation of Full-time Faculty in- 
cludes for all ranks both salaries (adjusted to nine-month 
basis, when necessary) and benefits. 

Col. (6) Average Compensation of Full-time Faculty per 
Full-time Student-Equivalent is determined by dividing 
the total outlay for full-time faculty compensation by the 
number of full-time student-equivalents; Average Com- 
pensation of All Faculty per Full-time Student-Equivalent 
includes compensation paid to both full-time and part-time 
faculty. Because of the diversity of situations no attempt 
has been made to standardize the concept of ‘full-time 
student-equivalent’; each institution has applied its own 
definition. In the case of some public institutions the stand- 
ards used for the AAUP report may not be those used for 
budgetary purposes and hence statistics may differ from 
those appearing in official state reports. In view of the 
diversity of standards for full-time student-equivalents and 
the great variety in the types and functions of the institu- 
tions included in the tabulation, extreme caution should be 
used in making comparisons among institutions. 


Statistical Note: Since not all reports contain usable data 
for average compensation by rank, the number of full-time 
faculty by rank, and index grades for Minimum and 
Average Compensation Scales, the number of institutions 
included in statistical analyses based upon the salary re- 
ports will not be identical. 
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(1) (2) G3) (4) (3) (6) 


Number of Index Grades | Index Grades 
= Status of Full-time Minimum Average poe A u 
Name of Institution Report Faculty Compensa- Compensa- Full-time Faculty Student-Equivalent 
Members tion Scale tion Scale Peel an 
ull-time 


1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 1968-61 1959-60 Faculty _ Faculty 


Average Compen- 
sation per Full-time 


Alabama 


Alabama Agric. and Mech.| NR NR 
College 
Alabama College NR 68 F F $ 5,837 
Auburn University PNA PNA 
Florence State College NR 83 F2 F2 $ 5,528 $ 249 $ 266 
University of Alabama 460 394 | Fl E| D2 D 7,384 7,488 449 NR 


Alaska 
University of Alaska’ 64 53 | Cl C| C1 Cc 9,329 8,462 746 782 


Arizona 
§ Arizona State College 
( Flagstaff ) 108 91} D1 D| D1 D 7,844 7,498 415 428 
* Arizona State University 
(Tempe) 464 387 | D2 D| D2 D 7,271 6,943 394 394 
University of Arizona NR NR 


Arkansas 


Agric., Mech., and Normal 
College NR NR 
Arkansas Agric. and Mech. 
College NR 65 G G 4,361 
Arkansas Polytechnic 
College NR PNA 
+ Little Rock University PNA NR 
+ Southern State College NR 51 Fl Fl 5,645 317 322 
§ Univ. of Arkansas 
(Fayetteville) 415 NR | El D| D2 D 7,250 NR 528 558 
Univ. of Arkansas Med. 
Center (Little Rock) NR NR 


California 

California College of Arts 

and Crafts NR NR 
* California Inst. of 

Technology? 200 194| C1 C| B2 C} 11,100 10,680 1,700 1,700 
California State Poly- 

technic Col.* NR 143 B3 Cl 8,292 535 547 
California Western Univ. | NR NR 
Chapman College NR NR 
Chico State College* 203 214 | B2 C| B3 2 9,328 8,334 585 587 
Claremont, Assoc. Col- 

leges at’ 204 203 | Cl D} Cl _# 9,307 8,868 808 808 
College of the Pacific PNA PNA 
Fresno State College‘ 284 282 | B3 C| B2 ss 9,617 9,001 NA NA 
George Pepperdine College | NR 51 F F 5,300 
Humboldt State College* 146 135 | B3 C} B2 ‘ 9,057 8,177 759 774 
Long Beach State College* 391 397 | B3 C} B2 . 9,108 8,157 501 NR 
Los Angeles State College* 466 413 | B3 B| B2 Cc 8,904 8,331 484 520 
Loyola Univ. of Los 

Angeles® NR 49 C2 D1 7,685 NA NA 
Mills College 56 49 | C2 B| C3 & 7,635 7,486 583 656 
§ Occidental College 78 79| C1 Cie i 8,969 8,661 481 548 
+ Orange County State 

College® NR 44 B2 C2 9,386 745 810 
Sacramento State College* B2 Cc 8,988 8,278 514 538 
St. Mary's College 33 22 | B3 C/Cl D 7,623 6,365 300 334 
San Diego State College* 373 389 | B3 C | B2 Cc 9,849 8,979 449 491 
San Fernando Valley 

College* 205 164 | B3 Cc} Cl Cc 8,683 8,026 462 498 
San Francisco State | 

College* 510 NA | B3 C | B2 c 9,132 8,560 501 546 
San Jose State College* 685 707 | B3 C | B3 i 9,433 8,580 543 576 


* Ward's Cost of Living Index is significantly higher in Fairbanks than in Seattle, Washington. 

* Almost without exception faculty members of the California Institute of Technology have elected an optional 11-month contract at 
an annual salary 22 per cent higher than the 9-month contract, which is the basis used in the AAUP report. However, at present no 
formal teaching is done on the campus during the summer terms and faculty members in practice are free to engage in scholarly 
activities of their own choosing at any location while receiving their summer salaries, but are expected to use a full month for va- 
cation. 

* Kellogg-Voorhis campus only. 

“ Average compensation and grades of compensation scales for 1959-60 recalculated to include retirement contribution. 

* Entire institution except Law School, Evening Division, Summer Session, and Graduate Division. Excludes contributed services. 

*A newly established college. 
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Average Compen- 
Name of Institution Report Members Full-time Faculty Student-Equivalent 
-time All 
1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 968-6 | 1959-60 Faculty 
Stanford University NR PNA 
Stanford Univ.: Preclin. 
Dept. of Med. School NR NR 
U.S. Army Language 
School NR NR 
U. S. Naval Postgraduate 
School” NR 139 B3 B3 $10,531 NA NA 
§ Univ. of California 
(Berkeley )* 3,452 2,377 | B3 B| Bl B 10,771 $10,425 NA NA 
Univ. of California: 
Preclin. Dept. of Med. 
School NR NR 
Univ. of California 
(Los Angeles )* 
Univ. of Redlands NR 86 PNA PNA 8,553 $ 519 $ 552 
Univ. of San Francisco PNA 68 D2 D1 7,155 296 315 
Univ. of Southern Cali- 
fornia PNA PNA 
Univ. of Southern Cali- } 
fornia: Preclin. Dept. 
of Med. School NR NR 
Colorado 
Adams State College NR 60 D D 6,795 
Colorado College 84 81 | D2 D/| D2 D 7,048 6,792 484 516 
+ Colorado School of Mines NR 103 D2 D2 7,385 631 646 
* Colorado State College | 
(Greeley) NR 211 Fl El 7,077 403 425 
t Colorado State Univ. 
(Fort Collins) 223 407 | D2 F/| D1 E} 7,250 6,437 248 361 
* Iliff School of Theology 9 9|D1 E|D1 E | 8,963 7,685 715 777 
+ Regis College NR 17 El El 5,770 NA NA 
Univ. of Colorado 
(Boulder) 515 516 | D1 C2 8,360 7,631 415 486 
University of Denver NR NR 
Western State Col. of 
Colorado 56 56 | El D| D2 D 7,163 7,336 339 355 
Connecticut 
Central Connecticut State 
College NR 139 D2 D1 7,122 509 509 
Connecticut College® 103 94 |C2 D/| C3 D 8,092 7,944 NA NA 
Danbury State College 61 64|D1 D/| D1 D 7,122 6,965 622 622 
Fairfield University NR NR 
Hillyer College NR NR 
Southern Connecticut State 
College 91 85 | D1 Cc; D1 D 7,455 7,276 346 363 
Trinity College 97 98 | B3 C;Cl1 D 8,7 7,902 NR 773 
University of Bridgeport 131 121 | El E|E1 E 6,396 6,022 229 288 
Univ. of Connecticut 
(Storrs )™ 566 $16 | D1 D 7,750 7,515” 449 NA 
Univ. of Connecticut 
(Hartford )™ 
Univ. of Connecticut 
(Waterbury )™ 
University of Hartford NR NR 
Wesleyan University 130 132 | Bl B | B2 B 10,452 9,985 1,432 1,481 
Willimantic State College 48 47 |D1 D/|D1 7,216 7,048 877 888 
Yale University” 481 449 | A4 A| Bl B 10,131 9,917 709 NR 
Yale University: Preclin. 
Dept. of Med. School NR 59 A3 A2 11,344 1,571 NR 
Delaware 
t Delaware State College 39 35 | Fl F | Fl E| 5,501 5,656 631 638 


™ Salaries for four 10-week terms multiplied by 9/10 to achieve comparability with usual academic year. 


* All carnpuses, except for Medical Schools. In March, 1961, the Regents of the University revised the vestiture provisions of the 
Retirement System, and the institution's contribution for retirement is included in compensation. The Average Compensation shown 
for 1959-60 is calculated on the same basis as in 1961. 


® Data for both 1960-61 and 1959-60 are based upon salary polls and are, therefore, only approximations. 
” Revised to include Federal Old Age and Survivors Disability Insurance. 

™ Data for Divisions at Hartford and Waterbury included in report for Storrs Division. 

Entire institution except Medical and Law Schools. 
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Name of Institution 


University of Delaware 


District of Columbia 
American University 
Catholic University of 
America 

Gallaudet College 

George Washington 
University 

George Washington Univ.: 
Preclin. Dept. of Med. 
School 

Georgetown University 

Georgetown Univ.: Preclin. 
Dept. of Med. School 

Howard University 


Florida 


+ Bethune-Cookman 
College 

Florida Agric. and Mech. 
University 

Florida Normal and 
Indus. Memorial College 

Florida Presbyterian 
College 

Florida State University 

Jacksonville University 

Rollins College 

Stetson University 

* University of Florida ™* 

t*University of Miami 

t§*Univ. of Miami: Pre- 
clin. Dept. of Med. School 

University of South Florida 

Georgia 

+ Berry College 

Emory University 

Emory Univ.: Preclin. Dept. 
of Med. School 

Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology 

+ Georgia Southwestern 
College 

Georgia State College of 
Business Administration 

Mercer University 

+ Morehouse College 

+ North Georgia College 

+ Oglethorpe University 

Savannah State College 

University of Georgia 

Valdosta State College 

Wesleyan College 


Hawaii 
* University of Hawaii ‘* 


Idaho 
College of Idaho 
t Idaho State College 
* University of Idaho 


Illinois 


Augustana College 

Barat College of the Sacred 
Heart 

Bradley University 

Carthage College 

Chicago Teachers College 


1959-60 | 1960-61 


Status of 
Report 
1960-61 
NR NR 
NR 
NR NR 
NR NR 
NR NR 
NR NR 
NR 
NR 
NR 
NR NR 
PNA NR 
NR 
PNA PNA 
NR NR 
NR 
NR 
NR NR 
NR 
NR 
NR 
NR NR 
NR PNA 
NR NR 
NR PNA 
NR PNA 
PNA 
PNA PNA 
NR NR 
NR NR 
NR NR 
NR 


Number of 
Full-time 
Faculty 
Members 


146 


91 


198 


49 


317 
27 
123 
41 


36 
21 


483 


91 


147 


1959-60 


123 


180 
76 


186 


196 
13 
510 
55 


97 
678 
418 


28 


137 


NA 


142 


71 


Index Grades | Index Grades 
Minimum Average Average 
Compensa- Compensa- Compensation for 
tion Scale tion Scale Full-time Faculty 


1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 


D3 


C3 


D1 


Fl 


D1 


D2 


cl 


D2 


F3 


D2 
Gl 


E2 
E2 
F2 


NA/|C2 


D1 


1960-61 1959-60 


D| $ 7,564 $ 7,042 
D 6,762 
D 6,713 6,396 
D 6,897 6,772 
5,300 
5,303 5,267" 
F 5,476 
9,935 
D 7,169 7,148 
F 6,193 5,690 
E 6,881 6,360 
D 7,081 6,906 
E 6,902 6,678 
D 8,027 7,605 
4,969 
7,709 
5,469 
D 6,682 6,240 
6,509 
6,272 
5,620 
NA 8,154 NA 
E 6,156 
E 7,104 6,766 
8,206 


Average Compensa- 
tion per Full-time 
Student-Equivalent 

Full-time All 
Faculty Faculty 
$ 244 $ 300 
1,667 1,686 

448 477 
281 312 
371 371 
1,382 1,382 
448 486 
474 491 
374 383 
452 NR 
331 341 
1,864 1,916 
379 384 
440 453 
NR NR 
316 316 
335 356 
289 289 
328 383 
610 NR 
522 537 
394 435 


Data for 1959-60 revised to achieve comparability of fringe benefit data with 1960-61. 
“ Excluding Law, Medicine, Engineering, Experiment Stations, and Extension Divisions. 
“* Major change in reporting unit; data for 1959-60 omitted because of noncomparability. 
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Number of Index Grades | Index Grades Average Compensa- 
Full-time Minimum Average Average tion per Full-time 
Status of Faculty Compensa- Compensa- Compensation for Student-Equivalent 
Name of Institution Report Members tion Scale tion Scale Full-time Faculty ane om 
ull-time 
1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1968-61 1959-60 Faculty Faculty 


§* DePaul University “ $7,552 
Eastern Illinois University 196 186 | C2 Di} DiI D 7,994 


$6,290 NR NR 
7,575 |$ 557 $ 562 


+ Elmhurst College NR 48 D2 El 7,066 NR NR 
Ill. Institute of Technology 199 NR | C2 Di CG c 8,281 7,833 716 NR 
Illinois State Normal Univ. 352 260 D1 D | Di D 7,516 7,098 649 658 
§$ Illinois Wesleyan Univ. NR 72 E2 E2 6,756 423 439 
Knox College 58 53 |PNA PNA| C2 € 8,155 7,647 502 $02 
Lake Forest College 46 46 | B3 cic * 8,608 8,080 515 563 
Loyola University NR NR 
Loyola Univ.: Preclin. 
Dept. of Med. School NR NR 
§+ MacMurray College 59 57 | Fl NR | El NR 6,710 6,210 441 451 
° Milliken University PNA NR 
Monmouth College 51 51 | El D| D2 E 7,057 6,700 435 449 
North Central College NR 46 F2 El 6,978 378 395 
North Park College and 
Theological Seminary NR NR 
Northern Illinois University 303 PNA | Dil D| D1 D 7,685 7,031 406 413 
§ Northwestern University 466 461 | Di D| B2 B 10,501 9,798 NR NR 
Northwestern Univ.: Pre- 
clin. Dept. of Med. Sch.| NR NR 
Principia College NR NR 
Rockford College NR NR 
Roosevelt University ™ 118 116 | C2 Cci¢€d ss 8,544 8,591 291 NR 
§* Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity (Carbondale) 667 668 | C3 E | C2 D 8,025 7,117 NR NR 
Southern Illinois University 
(Alton Center) NR NR 
University of Chicago ” 219 NA | C2 E| B2 B 10,830" 9,638 NR NR 
University of Chicago; Pre- 
clin. Dept. of Med. Sch. NR NR 
University of Illinois 
(Urbana-Champaign ) 2,164 PNA | C4 ci a * 8,483 9,034 NR NR 
+ t University of Illinois 
7 (Navy Pier, Chicago) 260 297 | C4 DD! Di D 7,396 6,560 NR NR 
| University of Illinois 
e (Med. Center, Chicago) ™ NR 429 C4 B4 8,368 NR NR 
c Western Illinios University 218 179 | Dl NR} D1 D 7,335 6,900 607 607 
: Indiana 
4 Anderson College 
Ball State Teachers College | NR 264 Cc D 7,661 
Butler University PNA PNA 
Depauw University 152 149 | E2 E| Dl D 8,400 7,420 | 563 608 
Earlham College NR 47 El D2 7,650 405 $21 
Evansville College PNA NR 
Franklin College of Ind. 38 39 | El E| El E 6,774 6,360 416 434 
Hanover College 47 48 | Dil D| Di D 8,260 7,491 471 494 
Indiana Central College NR NR 
Indiana State Teachers 
College 196 179 C2 D| Di D 8,094 7,758 423 444 
Indiana University NR 866 _ B PNA 
° Indiana University: Preclin. 
Dept of Med. School NR NR 
*Purdue University ” 945 892 Fi™ E™! B2 B 8,911 8,350 555 555 
St. Joseph’s College™ 72 73 | C2 ci mB D 7,452 7,659 NA NA 
+ Taylor University NR 38 F2 F2 5,604 263 291 
r § Univ. of Notre Dame ™ 305 362 | Di a D 8,728 7,896 NR NR 


* Data for 1959-60 obtained by chapter survey, representing 95 per cent of the full-time faculty. Fringe benefits, which were estimated 
at ten per cent, were excluded in the computations. 


© Improvements in average compensation concealed by changes in the distribution of faculty members. 


* Data for Physical and Biological Sciences, Social Sciences, and Humanities. Indices for 1960-61 based on a faculty poll in which 
somewhat less than one-half of the faculty members responded. Data for 1959-60 obtained through a faculty poll and apply to 
May, 1959. 


* This figure might be raised, probably by not more than five per cent, by the inclusion of certain sums received in government grants. 


* Data for 1960-61 encompass all units of the Urbana campus, including full-time personnel holding academic rank in areas of re- 
search, extension, library and counseling. The reporting unit is not comparable with 1959-60. 


* Chicago Professional Colleges, including Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Nursing, Social Work, and Graduate College. 
” Lafayette Campus. Data for Purdue University for 1960-61 include all instructional staff, part-time and full-time. 
™* Index is determined by a low minimum compensation in the instructor rank. 


™ Data for 1960-61 for lay faculty only; data for 1959-60 include both clerical and lay faculty. Indices for the lay and clerical faculties 
combined for 1960-61: Minimum Scale, C-1; Average Scale, C-2. 


= Data for 1960-61 include lay faculty only; data for 1959-60 include both cash and contributed services. 
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Number of Index Grades | Index Grades Average Compensa- 


tion per Full-time 
Status of Compennation for Student-Equivalent 
Name of Institution Report Members tion Scale tion Scale se Full-time All 
1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 Faculty Fecuit 
Wabash College * 48 49} D2 D D1 D!| $7,812 $ 7,479 |$ 573 $ 615 
Iowa 
+ Buena Vista College 30 28 | F2 F F2 F 5,789 5,310 306 321 
Central College NR NR 
Coe College . 55 50 | E2 E | Bl E* 6,984 6,690 479 488 
§ Cornell College 54 $2 | D2 E D2 E 7,424 6,778 542 611 
Drake University NR NR 
t§ Grinnell College PNA 77 D D 8,058 
Iowa State Teachers College 236 248 | Di D} Di D 8,400 7,971 397 NR 
§* Iowa State University 1,034 820 | E3 E | Di D 7,644 7,658 NR NR 
lowa Wesleyan College NR NR 
+ Loras College * NR 
Luther College NR 71 C3 D1 6,948 405 431 
§ Morningside College PNA NR 
St. Ambrose College 66 44| Fl D | E2 E 6,395 5,940 334 344 
§* State University of lowa 

(Iowa City) NR 579 F2 C2 7,981 442 603 
State Univ. of Iowa: Pre- 

clin. Dept. of Med. Sch. NR NR 
University of Dubuque NR NR 
§ Upper Iowa University 31 29| Fil F | Bl E 6,001 5,479 288 292 
Wartburg College NR NR 
Westmar College 41 41| Fl E Fi F 6,093 6,113 445 470 

Kansas 
Bethany College PNA 36 E F 5,358 
Ft. Hayes Kansas State 

College NR 133 Fl E2 6,518 307 307 
Kansas State College of 

Pittsburgh * 144 196 | E2 Cc El D 6,691 6,042 362 399 
Kansas State Teachers 

College (Emporia) NR NR 
§* Kansas State Univ. 

(Manhattan) 592 628 | B3 F | D2 D 7,464 6,884 560 638 
Sterling College NR 27 F2 F2 5,466 248 249 
§* University of Kansas 

(Lawrence) 550 $23 | El E D1 D 7,891 7,410 499 501 
Univ. of Kansas: Preclin. 

Dept. of Med. School NR NR 
t§ University of Wichita 193 212] Bl E D1 D 7,675 7,134 308 NR 
Washburn University of 

Topeka NR NR 

Kentucky 
Berea College PNA 91 F2 F2 5,580 409 NR 
Centre College of Kentucky 38 36 | E2 E | B2 E 6,654 6,272 542 550 
Eastern Kentucky State 

College NR NR 
tt Georgetown College NR 53 Fi Fl 5,406 257 270 
* Kentucky State College 47 44 | E2 F | E2 F 5,901 5,226 473 481 
* Morehead State College PNA NR 
Murray State College NR NR 
Transylvania College 33 30 E3 E E2 E 6,570 6,006 396 421 
Union College 39 33 F3 F F3 F 5,154 4,914 314 324 
* University of Kentucky ” 592 462 | PNA _ F | El E 6,882 6,672 459 NR 
§ University of Louisville NR 147 D1 D1 8,575 453 490 
Univ. of Louisville: Preclin. 

Dept. of Med. School NR NR 

Louisiana 
Centenary College 47 48 Fl F | E2 E 6,413 5,225 NA NA 
§* Dillard University NR 52 F2 E3 5,205 299 323 
+ Louisiana College NR 45 Fl Fl 6,286 326 326 
* Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute | NR 230 E2 El 7,328 NR NR 


* Data for 1959-60 recomputed to achieve comparability with 1960-61. 

™* Washington Office incorrectly gave grade as D. 

*™ Data not used in this survey because of difficulty of placing cash value on contributed services. 
* Indices for 1960-61 exclude Library-Laboratory Schools and Non-College Vocational Faculty. 


* Of the full-time faculty, 94 per cent above the rank of instructor have twelve-month contracts for which, on the average, they re- 
ceived an additional $1,572. Approximately 60 per cent of the instructors received annually, on the average, an additional $1,064. 
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Number of Index Grades | Index Grades Average Compensa- 
Full-time Average Average tion per Full-time 
Status of Faculty Compensa- Compensa- Compensation for Student-Equivalent 
Name of Institution Report Members tion Scale tion Scale Full-time Faculty naane 


All 
1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1968-61 1959-60 | 1968-61 1959-60 | Faculty _ Faculty Facult 


* Louisi State Univer- 
ate Univer 7903 576 NA 


Louisiana State Univ.: Pre- 
clin. Dept. of Med. Sch. 

Louisiana State University 
(New Orleans) ™* 

+ McNeese State College 

Northwestern State College 
of Louisiana * 

t Southern University 

§ Tulane University 

Tulane University: Preclin. 
Dept. of Med. School 

University of Southwestern 
Louisiana 

Xavier University 


$ 268 
275 


325 
384 
529 


Maine 


Bates College 
Bowdoin College 
Colby College 
+ Farmington State Teach- 

ers College 6,671 
§* University of Maine 7,534 


Maryland 


§ Goucher College 8,334 
Hood College 7,331 
§The Johns Hopkins Univ:. 

Engr. & Philosophy” 10,763 
§ The Johns Hopkins Univ.: 

Engineering 10,849 
The Johns Hopkins Univ.: 

Hygiene & Public Health 8,530 
The Johns Hopkins Univ.: 

Medicine 9,730 
§ The Johns Hopkins Univ.: 

Philosophy 2 10,745 10,195 
Morgan State College 
+* U. S. Naval Academy 8,364 
University of Maryland 
Univ. of Maryland: Preclin. 

Dept. of Med. School 
Univ. of Maryland.: Mary- 

land State Coll. Div. 

(Princess Ann) 
Western Maryland College 


Massachusetts 


Amherst College 
Boston College ™ 
§ Boston University 
Boston Univ.: Preclin. 

Dept. of Med. School 
Brandeis University 
Clark University B3 8,672 
Harvard University ™ Al 13,819 
Harvard Univ.: Preclin. 

Dept. of Med. School 
Hebrew Teachers College 15 D1 D1 7,067 
Holy Cross, College of the 
§ Massachusetts Inst. of 

Technology 667 A4 A4 A 11,508 
Mount Holyoke College 
Northeastern University NR 


™ Data include entire institution except New Orleans and Alexandria Divisions, Libraries, and Schools of Law, Medicine, and Nursing. 
** Only one full-time professor; salary information withheld for this rank. Scale grades determined on basis of other ranks. 

® Data for 1959-60 inadvertently included some noncountable fringe benefits and are therefore not comparable with 1960-61. 

” Report prepared in the Washington Office. 

"Data do not include Jesuit members of the faculty unless so specified. 

* Computed by including in faculty compensation average amounts prorated by number and rank for 143 Jesuit members of the faculty. 
* Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
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NR NR 
112 96 | C3 cig 6,318 6,056 259 | 
NR | 99 El El 6,785 272 
ee 152 123 | Bl D | Bl D 6,586 7,029 320 
eg NR | 299 Fl El 5,976 381 
293 285 | D2 D| ca Cc 8,768 8,107 $15 
NR 35 G Cc 8,272 
= 305 289 | Bl E | El E 6,901 6,212 NR NR ee 
NR NR 
8,528 730 730 
7,248 520 608 
261 261 
7,162 408 NR 
608 643 
$47 570 
894 1,026 
5,196 3,510 
2,726 2,778 
1,023 1,166 
NR NR 
344 $75 
a. — | | | | | | 
9,655 | 1,090 1,112 aoe 
465" 488" 
7,371 535 584 
ag 12,895 773 977 
7,200 | 864 864 
10,061 | 1,220 1,292 
7,861 


Name of Institution 


§ Simmons College 

Smith College ™ 

Springfield College 

State College, Boston 

State College, Bridgewater 

State College, Fitchburg 

State College, Framingham 

+ State College, Salem 

State College, Westfield 

§ Tufts University: Div. of 
Arts and Sciences 

Tufts University: Preclin. 
Dept. of Med. School 

* University of Mass. 

Wellesley College 

Wheaton College 

Williams College 

Worcester Polytechnic Inst. 


Michigan 


Albion College 

Alma College 

+ Calvin College 

Central Michigan University 

Eastern Michigan University 

Ferris Institute 

Hillsdale College 

§+ Hope College 

§ Kalamazoo College 

Mercy College 

Michigan College of Min- 
ing & Tech. 

§ Michigan State University 

Michigan State University 
(Oakland Campus, 
Rochester ) 

t Northern Michigan Col- 
lege 

§* University of Detroit * 
University of Michigan™* 

Univ. of Michigan: Preclin. 
Dept. of Med. School 

Wayne State University 

Wayne State Univ.: Preclin. 

Dept. of Med. School 

§ Western Michigan Uni- 
versity 


Minnesota 


+ Bemidji State College 

+ Bethel College Seminary 

Carlton College 

Gustavus Adolphus College 

Hamline University 

Macalester College 

Mankato State College 

Moorhead State College 

St. Cloud State College 

§ St. Olaf College 

§* University of Minn.” 

Univ. of Minnesota: Pre. 
clin. Dept. of Med. Sch. 

Univ. of Minnesota: 
Duluth Branch ” 

Winona State College 


Status of 
Report 


1960-61 


NR 


NR 


PNA 


NR 
PNA 


NR 


NR 


NR 


NR 


NR 


1959-60 | 1960-61 


NR 


PNA 


NR 


NR 


NR 
NR 


Number of 
Full-time 
Faculty 
Members 


103 
221 
70 


52 


1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 


100 


74 


62 
42 


131 


200 
315 


893 


81 
901 


68 
658 


25 
404 


Index Grades 
Minimum 
Compensa- 
tion Scale 


D1 
B3 
D4 


D2 


D 
D 


woo Om 


oho) 


we w 


ty 


Index Grades 


Average 
Compensa- 
tion Scale 


1960-61 1959-60 


D1 
Cl 
El 


D2 


D 
E 


wow 


mo 


Average 
Compensation for 


Average Compensa- 
tion per Full-time 
Student-Equivalent 


Full-time Faculty 


1960-61 


7,745 
8,762 
7,157 


7,162 
8,197 


7,528 
9,007 
7,877 
9,751 


7,512 
7,419 
7,412 


7,552 


6,564 
8,978 


7,480 
9,124 


7,582 
6,769 
10,816 


9,359 
10,231 
7,826 


7,405 
6,908 
8,737 
6,689 


7,906 
7,452 
7,583 
7,485 
7,713 
9,299 


Full-time All 

1959-60 Faculty Faculty 

$ 7,259 |$ 554 $ 640 

799 840 

6,775 384 410 
6,357 
6,986 

387 391 

7,925 520 552 

435 466 

8,679 PNA PNA 

7,228 664 691 

8,826 916 950 

7,071 427 451 

492 496 

296 305 
7,267 

7,024 510 526 
5,355 

323 333 

NR NR 

NR NR 

8,468 NR NR 

7,331 341 341 

333 376 

10,440 NR NR 
11,077 

8,768 438 476 

11,131 899 926 

7,477 427 434 

424 424 

6,421 356 392 

642 NR 

6,674 475 483 
7,348 

7,464 385 416 

6,888 273 NR 

6,888 407 412 

6,918 344 350 

7,272 489 525 

8,718 433 NR 

7,426 337 342 


™“ Data do not include the School for Social Work. 


* Data 


of 43 full-time Jesuit priests. 


™* Undergraduate, Schools and Colleges, including campuses at Ann Arbor, Flint, and Dearborn. 


™ Revised to correct for clerical error in fringe benefits. 


“Entire institution, including Duluth Branch. 
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Number of Index Grades | Index Grades Average Compensa- 


Full-time Minimum Average Average tion per Full-time 
Status of Faculty Compensa- Compensa- Compensation for Student-Equivalent 
Name of Institution Report Members tion Scale tion Scale Full-time Faculty Petcime on 
1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1968-61 1959-60 Faculty Faculty 
Mississippi 
§+ Delta State College NR 51 D3 El $ 6,419 $ 348 $ 368 
Millsaps College NR 44 E3 E3 6,169 318 354 
Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege 174 170 F2 F E2 E 6,035 $ 5,513 266 280 
Mississippi State College 
for Women NR NR 
§+ Mississippi State Uni- 
versity 286 261 F2 G | E2 E 6,633 5,819 425 454 
Univ. of Mississippi 199 153 F2 E | &2 E 6,815 6,483 336 369 
Univ. of Mississippi: Pre- 
clin. Dept. of Med. Sch. NR NR 
Missouri 
Central College NR NR 
Central Missouri State Col- 
lege NR NR 
Culver-Stockton College NR 29 Fl Fl 6,015 309 326 
Drury College NR NR 
Harris Teachers College NR 72 D2 El 7,377 385 387 
Lincoln University NR NR 
Lindenwood College for 
Women 52 50 E2 E E2 E 6,896 6,431 650 665 
Missouri Valley College NR 27 E2 Fl 6,211 342 375 
Northwest Missouri State 
College 89 93 D2 E El E 6,975 6,472 NR NR 
Rockhurst College NR NR 
t Southeast Missouri State 
College ** NR 84 E2 El 6,724 NR NR 
Southwest Missouri State 
College NR PNA F E PNA 
University of Kansas City 107 91 El E | El E 7,277 7,040 NR NR 
University of Missouri NR NR 
Univ. of Missouri: Preclin. 
Dept. of Med. School NR NR 
Washington University (St. 
Louis ) NR NR 
Washington Univ.: Preclin. 
Dept. of Med. School NR NR 
Montana 
Eastern Montana College of 
Education NR NR 
Montana State College NR NR 
§* Montana State University 224 230 | El E El D 7,113 6,949 431 459 
Nebraska | 
Dana College NR 24 El | El 6,340 | 344 365 
Doane College PNA PNA | 
§+ Midland College NR 31 Fl Fl 5,832 298 307 
Municipal University of 
Omaha NR 105 E D 7,129 
Nebraska State Teachers 
College (Kearney) NR 86 E2 Fl 6,465 326 330 
Nebraska State Teachers 
College (Wayne) 67 66 E2 E Fl F 6,456 6,130 347 354 
+ Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity NR 57 Fl E2 6,363 359 374 
University of Nebraska ™ 371 379 D2 D D: * 7,771 7,617 NA NA 
Nevada 
* University of Nevada 234 195 D1 Cc D1 Cc 7,563 7,505 534 555 
New Hampshire 
Dartmouth College ” 194 185 Cl c B2 B 10,295 9,764 NR NR 
+ Keene Teachers College 55 55 Fl F E2 F 6,241 6,098 NR NR 
+ Plymouth Teachers Col- 
lege NR 43 E2 E2 6,213 368 368 
St. Anselm's College NR NR 


** Data for 1960-61 based on a faculty poll with more than 70 per cent of the full-time faculty participating. 

™* Four undergraduate colleges—Arts and Sciences, Business Administration, Engineering and Architecture, Teachers. A new and more 
generous retirement plan meeting the five-year vestiture requirement will be introduced in the fall of 1961. 

* Data obtained through salary poll. Number returning usable data in 1960-61 represent 82 per cent of full-time academic teaching 
faculty not on leave, excluding Medical; in 1959-60, 84.5 per cent. 
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Number of Index Grades | Index Grades Average Compensa- 
Full-time Minimum Average Average tion Full-time 
Status of Faculty Compensa- Compensa- Compensation for Student-Equivalent 
Name of Institution Report Members tion Scale tion Scale a wane Full-time All 
1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 Faculty Faculty 
University of New Hamp- 
: shire = , NR | 208 El D1 $ 7,967 $ 432 NR 
New Jersey 
§ Drew University 56 53 | El E D1 E 8,555 $ 7,971 548 $ 587 
Fairleigh Dickinson Col- 
lege NR NR 
Glassboro State College NR NR 
Monmouth College NR NR 
Newark College of Engi- 
neering NR NR 
Newark State College 87 76 | C2 D | D2 D 7,170 6,741 NR NR 
Paterson State College 104 82 | C2 D | D2 D 7,248 6,851 441 441 
Princeton University 465 467 A4 B A4 A 11,102 10,554 1,206 1,270 
§ Rider College NR 94 D2 D2 6,752 293 300 
Rutgers Univ.: New Bruns- 
wick “ 795 reid C2 D D1 2 7,974 7,635 NR NR 
Rutgers Univ.: College of i 
South Jersey “ 
Rutgers Univ.: Newark Col- 
lege® 
Seton Hall University NR NR 
Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology NR NR 
Trenton State College “ 107 114 C2 D D1 D 7,806 7,274 376 395 
Upsala College NR NR 
New Mexico 
Eastern New Mexico Uni- 
versity 83 73 D2 Cc D1 D 7,892 NA 486 486 
New Mexico Highlands 
University NR 53 E E 7,022 
New Mexico Inst. of Min- 
ing and Technology “ 21 20 | El D |} D1 D 8,109 7,785 609 NR 
§* New Mexico State 
University 190 160 D3 D D2 D 7,641 7,424° 465 473 
New Mexico Western Col- 
lege NR 47 El El 7,112 583 594 
St. Joseph on the Rio 
Grande NR NR 
University of New Mexico 270 263 | Di D |} D1 D 8,322 7,713 415 415 
New York 
Adephi College “ 178 ~=6170 | D3 D | D1 D | 7,010 6,868 397 438 
Alfred University NR NR 
Bard College NR 36 D E 6,811 
Canisius College NR NR 
CCNY: Brookyln College* 561 477 Cl @ A3 Cc 10,059 9,626 647 652 
CCNY: The City College “ 716 464 | B3 B Bl B 9,958 10,350 443 453 
CCNY: The City College 
(Baruch) “ 
CCNY: Hunter College “ 466 391 Cl B Bl B 9,113 9,345 624 656 
CCNY: Queens College 335 249 B2 & Bl B 9,067 8,587 547 561 
§ Clarkson College of Tech- 
nology 93 84 D2 E ow J Cc 8,065 7,475 479 479 
Colgate University “ 103 PNA | C2 ; 1 =e Cc 9,269 PNA 696 696 
Columbia University 751 809 B2 B B3 B 10,487 9,809 NR NR 
Columbia Univ.: (affiliated 
inst.) Barnard College 100 95 | A4 Cc | B2 c 9,865 8,539 NR NR 


Data for ten-month full-time faculty only. 

“ Data include Divisions at New Brunswick, Newark, and Camden. 

“ Demonstration teachers included in 1959-60, not included in 1960-61. 

College Division. 

“ Retirement benefits inadvertently included in 1959-60 published report; compensation for 1959-60 recalculated to achieve comparability 
with 1960-61 data. 

“ Exclusive of Suffolk County Center and School of General Studies. 

“Data for 1960-61 include Teacher Education Program; these faculty members are not included in 1959-60. Data for both years in- 
clude full-time faculty paid at monthly as well as annual rates. 

“Data for 1960-61 apply to entire institution, including the Baruch School, and are not comparable with 1959-60, which exclude 
General Studies, Education, Graduate, and Baruch Divisions. Data for 1959-60 do not include faculty members paid at monthly 
rates; inclusion of this group as full-time faculty in 1960-61 reduces the compensation figures. 

“ Data for 1959-60 do not include faculty members paid at monthly rates; inclusion of this group as full-time faculty in 1960-61 
reduces the compensation figures. 

“Full-time faculty, excluding Athletic Department. 
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Name of Institution 


Preclin. Dept. of Med. 
School 
Teachers College 
Cooper Union @ 
§ Cornell University © 
Cornell Univ.: Preclin. 
Dept. of Med. School 
Elmira College 
Finch College 
§ Fordham University ™ 
Hamilton College 
Hartwick College 


§ College of Pharmacy 


Hobart and William Smith 


Colleges 

Hofstra College 

+ Iona College 

Ithaca College 

Jamestown Community 
College 

Keuka College 

Long Island University 

Manhattan College ™ 

Manhattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart 

Mohawk Valley Techni- 
cal Institute 

New York City Com- 
munity College 

§ New York University 

New York Univ.: Pre- 
clin. Dept. of Med. 
School 

§ Pace College 

Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn 

Pratt Institute 

Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 

Rochester Inst. of Tech. 

Rosary Hill College 

Russell Sage College 

St. Bonaventure Univer- 
sity 

St. Johns University 

St. Lawrence University 

+ Sienna College 

Skidmore College 


State University of N.Y., 


constituent institutions: 
Agric. Tech. Inst., Alfred, 


Agric. Tech. Inst., Mor- 


risville 
Maritime Coll., Fort 
Schuyler 


State Colleges of Educa- 


tion 

Coll. of Education 
Albany 

Coll. of Education 
Brockport 

Coll. of Education 
Buffalo 

Coll. of Education 
Cortland 

Coll. of Education 
Fredonia 


“School of Engineering. Report for 1960-61 revised after statistical analyses made. Following data for Cooper Union included in 
analyses: Minimum Scale, C; Average Scale, B; Average Compensation, $9,296; Number of Full-time Faculty, 49; Average Com- 


at 


at 


at 


at 


at 


1960-61 


Status of 
Report 


NR 


NR 
NR 
NR 
PNA 
NR 


PNA 


NR 
PNA 


NR 


PNA 


PNA 
NR 


NR 


NR 
NR 
NR 
NR 


NR 


NR 
NR 
NR 
PNA 
NR 
PNA 


NR 
NR 


NR 
NR 


NR 
NR 
NR 


NR 


Number of 
Full-time 
Faculty 
Members 


1959-60 | 1960-61 


19 


152 
48 
986 


105 


145 


239 


22 


108 


82 
46 
34 


195 
114 
227 
161 
101 


18 


160 
48 


1,009 


73 


193 


36 


138 


216 


16 


102 


81 
47 
36 


188 
111 
159 
159 

89 


Index Grades 


Minimum 
Compensa- 
tion Scale 


D1 


Cl 


D1 
c3 


D1 


D1 


D1 
D1 
C2 


D2 
D2 
D2 
El 

D2 


1959-60 | 1968-61 1959-60 


Cc 


pensation of Full-time Faculty per Full-time Student-Equivalent, $805. 


™ Indices apply to Ithaca colleges only. Data for 1959-60 include budgeted positions; data for 1960-61 include only positions actually 


filled. 


™ Data do not include the contributed services of priest faculty. 
Data for 1959-60 included imputed compensations of full-time clerical faculty; data for 1960-61 exclude this group. 
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Index Grades 


Average 
Compensa- 
tion Scale 


B3 
c2 
B4 


D1 


D1 


D2 
El 
D1 


D2 
D1 


D2 
D2 
D2 


1968-61 1959-60 


D1 


D 


D 


Average 


Compensation for 
Full-time Faculty 


1960-61 


7,460 


PNA 
8,897 
10,156 


6,675 


7,416 
5,941 
6,284 


5,960 


7,257 
7,863 
6,114 


8,949 
9,773 


8,186 


8,782 


5,625 


7,499 


6,994 
6,909 


8,118 


7,870 
7,783 
7,685 
7,531 
7,499 


1959-60 


Average 


Full-time 
Faculty 


$ 7,495 


PNA 
8,976 
9,470 


8,570 


6,711 


5,374 


7,282 


8,618 


7,618 


8,503 


5,217 


6,856 


6,922 
6,916 
7,744 


7,648 
7,588 
7,421 
7,421 


7,401 


NR 


NR 
771 
NR 


89 
684 


183 


649 


Compensa- 
tion per Full-time 
Student-Equivalent 


All 


Facult 


379 


114 


649 


= $ $ 810 : 
|_| B c | 
41 NR E2 379 
207 mi Cc 294 361 
| 60 D1 El 190 208 
72 Fl E2 299 307 
19 E2 D2 7 327 344 
(C3 D | C2 NR NR 
48 D1 D1 494 337 
38 Bl El 296 296 
B2 Cl 504 508 
i 966 1,296 | B3 Cc | B3 B 7 434 509 
50 50 D Di D | | = 
: 
NR 
|_| NR 
: NR 
NR 
PNA 
NR 
= 
587 587 
610 610 
| 
768 768 
505 505 
125 


“Entire institution, excluding Extension, Utica College Branch, and State College of Forestry. 
“ Fringe benefits for 1959-60 estimated on the basis of availability to faculty members; 1960-61 data uses lower figures based upon 


actual College outlay. 


* Data for 1959-60 for Arts and Science only; data for 1960-61 include other River Campuses as well. 


Excluding Vocational School. 


* Arts and Sciences only. 


“Entire institution except School of Music. 
** Data for 1960-61 do not include retirement contributions which were inadvertently included in 1959-60. 


* Laboratory School is included in 1959-60 data but not in 


” Arts and Sciences only. 
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1960-61. 


Number of Index Grades | Index Grades Average Compensa- 
Full-time Minimum Average Average tion per Full-time 
Status of Faculty Compensa- Compensa- Compensation for Student-Equivalent 
Name of Institution Report Members tion Scale tion Scale Full-time Faculty muthelee an 
1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 Faculty Faculty 
tColl. of Education 
Geneseo ° NR 116 D2 D2 $ 7,409 $ 630 $ 630 
Coll. of Education at 
New Paltz 123 115 D2 D D2 D 7,604 $ 7,189 584 584 
Coll. of Education at 
Oneonta 132 118 D2 D D2 D 7,569 7,233 554 554 
Coli. of Education at 
Oswego 167 161 D2 D D2 D 7,616 7,493 563 563 
§ Coll. of Education at 
Plattsburgh NR 106 D1 D2 7,525 565 565 
Coll. of Education at 
Potsdam 112 101 D2 D D2 D 7,533 7,464 665 665 
Long Island Center NR 59 D1 C2 8,826 1,112 1,112 
§ Syracuse University ™ 534 502 C4 cic Cc 8,652 8,261 485 560 
Syracuse Univ.: Div. of 
Arts and Sciences 244 226 C3 Cc C2 Cc 9,139 8,588 395 480 
Syrcause Univ.: Utica Col- 
lege Branch “ 54 58 | C4 cic Cc 7,114 6,760 490 504 
§ Union College 94 96 C2 NR C2 NR 9,177 8,653 748 784 
University of Buffalo 251 246 C4 s Cl % 8,319 7,149 PNA NR 
§ University of Rochester * 201 141 | C2 IR | B2 Cc 9,821 8,589 774 784 
Univ. of Rochester: Preclin. 
Dept. of Med. School NR NR 
Upstate Medical Center 
(Syracuse) NR NR 
Vassar College 156 179 | Cl cic Cc 9,065 8,047 960 984 
§ Wagner Lutheran College 76 77 El D | Bl D 7,036 6,402 355 401 
§ Wells College 50 49 El E D2 D 7,340 6,990 801 827 
t§ Yeshiva University NR | 144 C3 Cl 9,134 633 760 
North Carolina 
* Agric. and Tech. College 
of North Carolina™ 146 144 | G F | E3 E 5,872 5,791 445 453 
Appalachian State Teach- 
ers College NR 118 F E 5,945 
Davidson College 65 63 D3 E D2 D 8,180 7,548 557 567 
§ Duke University ” 316 328 | B4 B | B2 B | 10,327 9,530 761 761 
Duke University: Preclin. 
Dept. of Med. School NR 24 © B 11,040 
East Carolina College 223 206 | El D | E2 E 6,577 6,726 333 344 
+ Guilford College NR 41 E3 E2 6,036 355 357 
High Point College NR NR 
Johnson C. Smith 
University NR NR 
Meredith College NR NR 
* North Carolina College 
at Durham NR 110 E2 El 6,160 329 371 
Pfeiffer College NR NR 
Queens College NR NR 
Salem College * 35 30 | E2 F | E2 6,106 5,921 478 490 
* Univ. of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill™ 390 385 D2 D C3 _* 8,692 9,166 459 520 
Univ. of North Carolina: 
Preclin. Dept. of Med. 
School NR 42 © Cc 8,093 
Univ. of North Carolina 
State Coll. of Agric. and 
Engr. NR 492 E D 7,661 
Univ. of North Carolina 
Woman's College” 177 183 D2 D D2 D 6,892 6,592 452 465 
Wake Forest College” 112 109 D1 D D1 D | 7,487 6,981 431 431 
+ Western Carolina College NR 77 E3 E2 | 6,214 274 277 
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Number of Index Grades | Index Grades Average Compensa- 
Full-time Minimum Average Average tion per Full-time 
Status of Faculty Compensa- Compensa- Compensation for Student-Equivalent 
Name of Institution Report Members tion Scale tion Scale Full-time Faculty Selhcine p= 
1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 Faculty Faculty 
North Dakota 
§* North Dakota State 
University” El D |$ 6,794 $ 6,390 |$ 460 NR 
State Teachers College 
(Minot) 
§ University of North 
Dakota D2 6,867 374 $ 393 : 
Univ. of North Dakota: : 
Preclin. Dept. of Med. 
School D2 7,948 1,357 1,554 
Ohio 
Antioch College C2 G 9,129 8,585 686 NR 
Baldwin-Wallace College E 6,667 
Bowling Green State 
a University B2 Cc 8,878 8,139 376 NA 
be Capital University™ E2 6,652 408 441 
Case Institute of 
Technology 
Central State College 
Pe College of Wooster 
Denison University D1 D 7,950 7,363 560 576 
Fenn College D1 D 7,750 7,567 NR NR 
py College El D 7,386 7,159 565 584 
John Carroll University 
i Kent State University® Cl D 9,335 ,405 380 NR 
Kenyon College™ Cl 9,069 8,429 743 NR 
§ Lake Erie College El 6,547 442 460 
§ Miami University™ C2 D 8,516 7,520 411 411 
Mount Union College El 6,717 378 483 . 
Muskingum College E2 E 6,809 5,944 410 428 } 
Oberlin College B3 Cc 9,927 8,821 817 845 
§ Ohio Northern 
University Fl 5,688 454 467 
§ Ohio State University™ C2 8,921 7,834 NR 578 
Ohio University® Cl 8,600 7,325 404 NR : 
Ohio Wesleyan University C3 = 8,259 7,319 538 550 
Otterbein College tad 
Our Lady of Cincinnati - 
College 
§ University of Akron C2 Cc 8,106 7,671 NR NR 
University of Cincinnati 
§ University of Toledo™ D1 D 8,364 7,519 317 NR 
Western College for 
Women F2 F 5,667 5,420 536 590 
Western Reserve University © 7,290 | 
Western Reserve Univ.: 
Preclin. Dept. of Med. . 
School 
Wilmington College | D2 7,341 | 318 357 
Wittenberg University 
7 Youngstown University 
Oklahoma 
Central State College NR 104 El | B2 | 6,317 192 191 
a + Northern State College 71 70 E2 E | El E 6,7 6,310 182 NR 
Northwestern State College | 47 45 E2 E | E2 D 6,533 6,287 | 308 308 
Oklahoma Baptist 
University 58 59 | E2 F | El FE 6,484 5,500 | 319 345 
Oklahoma State University 569 544 | Gl F | D2 D 7,239 6,749 NR NR 
Oklahoma State Univ.: 
Arts and Sciences 175 159 | Gi F | El D | 6,728 6,413 | NR NR 4 
+ Phillips University NR 66 E2 | E2 6,638 NR NR 7 
§* Southeastern State site 
College . 79 68 | Fl F | B2 F | 6,391 6,102 | 349 349 as 
§ University of Oklahoma 465 473 | Fl E | D2 D | 7,660 7,419 | 367 371 ; 
Univ. of Oklahoma: Pre- | 
clin. Dept. of Med. 
School NR NR 


"Instructional Division. 

"Data do not reflect the increased salaries given all iaculty members January 1, 1961. 

™ As a result of new legislation the institution's contributions under the Ohio State Teachers Retirement System now vest in the faculty 
member in the fifth year. These contributions are included in determining benefits in 1960-61 but are omitted in 1959-60. 

“ Data for 1960-61 are based upon medians and are not comparable with 1959-60. 

* Excluding Junior College and special interest courses. 
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Number of Index _ Grades Index Grades | Average Compensa- 


Full-time Minimum Average Average tion per Full-time 
Status of Faculty Compensa- Compensa- Compensation for Student-Equivalent 
Name of Institution Report Members tion Scale tion Scale Full-time Faculty Full-time All 
1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 Faculty Facult 
t University of Tulsa NR | 144 E2 D2 $ 7,277 $ 310 $ 334 
Oregon 
Eastern Oregon College 52 51 | C3 D | D1 D 7,468 476 476 
Lewis and Clark College™ 59 61 | E2 E | B2 E 6,680 6,827 377 414 
+ Linfield College PNA NR 
Oregon College of 
Education 57 54 | Dl D} D1 D 7,610 7,266 393 NR 
* Oregon State College 562 423 | D2 D | C3 Cc 7,946 7,573 618 678 
Pacific University NR NR 
Portland State College” 181 184 | D2 Cc | D2 * 7,088 NA 282 284 
Reed College 73 68 D1 D C3 D 7,686 6,994 787 799 
Southern Oregon College NR 64 D2 D2 7,373 356 385 
University of Oregon 351 323 | D2 D | CG Cc 8,306 7,979 399 NR 
Univ. of Oregon: Preclin. 
Dept. of Med. School NR NR 
University of Portland PNA NR 
Willamette University NR NR 
Pennsylvania 
Albright College NR 44 E NR NR 
Allegheny College” PNA 77 E E 6,620 
Alliance College NR 17 Fl Fl 5,916 370 378 
Beaver College NR NR 
§ Bryn Mawr 87 83 B3 . B3 B 9,142 9,176 848 993 
t§ Bucknell University™* 79 154 | D2 E | Di D 7,948 7,299 NR NR 
Carnegie Institute of 
Technology NR NR 
i Crest College PNA PNA 
Chatham College 40 37 | C2 D/ D1 D 7,827 7,206 625 684 
Dickinson College 74 79 | D2 Cc | D2 D 7,486 7,302 495 514 
Duquesne University | NR NR 
§ Franklin and Marshall 
College 90 86 | C3 D | Di D | 8,045 7,930 533 536 
Geneva College NR PNA : 
Gettysburg College 105 93 | D3 E | Di D 7,343 6,488 454 471 
Haverford College 56 54 Bl B Bl B 10,788 9,234 1,302 1,321 
§ Lafayette College™ 112 123 | C2 ci é D 7,700 7,127 NR NR 
Lebanon Valley College® | NR 48 E E 6,411 
§ Lehigh University PNA 210 c Cc 7,900 
Lincoln University PNA PNA 
§ Lycoming College PNA NR 
Moravian College NR NR 
§ Muhlenberg College PNA 59 E E 6,367 
Pennsylvania Military 
College 43 44 | El E | Bl E 6,782 6,336 291 300 
Pennsylvania State 
University” NR | 939 E3 | Di 7,078 NR NR 
Seton Hill College NR NR 
State Colleges: 
California State College| NR NR 
E. Stroudsburg State 89 74 | Fil E i 82 E 6,909 6,744 424 426 
College 
Edinboro State College 68 56 | Fl Pi E 6,678 6,412 299 299 
Indiana State College NR | 177 Fl El 7,097 386 389 
§ Kutztown State College 77 72 | B2 E | Bl E 7,098 6,906 358 361 
Lock Haven ‘State College 53 56 | El D El D 7,105 6,953” 360 397 
Mansfield State College™ NR 59 E2 | Bl 6,778 402 497 


“* Fringe benefits for 1959-60 may have been inadvertently overstated. 

Data for 1959-60 inadvertently included retirement benefits. 

" Data for 1959-60 obtained through a faculty survey with at least 70 per cent reporting. 

** Data for 1960-61 based on a faculty poll in which 55 per cent of the full-time faculty participated. 

Data for 1960-61 based upon a faculty poll in which more than 90 per cent of the full-time faculty responded. 
 Nonpublishable data for 1960-61 submitted on salaries without inclusion of fringe benefits; report not completed. 


™ Compensation includes the option of college-provided housing or a cash housing allowance of $1,600 and $1,400 in the ranks of 
full professor and assistant professor, respectively. 


"Entire institution including administrative subdivisions at other campuses. Data are based upon a faculty poll in which more than 
70 per cent responded; the statistics do not include extension, library staff, research assistants and associates, and faculty members 
devoting less than 50 per cent of their time to teaching and/or research. 


™ Revision made by chapter in 1959-60 data. 
™ Data obtained through a salary poll, 84 per cent of the faculty participating. 
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Index Grades | Index Grades 


Minimum Average 
; Status of Compensa- Compensa- 
Name of Institution Report tion Scale tion Scale 


1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 


Millersville State 


College NR 88 E 
t Slippery Rock 
State College NR 82 El El 
West Chester State 
College NR 134 Fl El 
Susquehanna University NR 36 
Swarthmore College 103 101 Bl B | B2 
§ Temple University™ 320 282 | C2 Cc; Cc 
Thiel College NR NR 
§ University of 
Pennsylvania™ 526 521 | C4 C | B3 


Univ. of Pennsylvania: 
Preclin. Dept. of Med. 


School NR NR 
§ University of Pitts- 
burgh™ PNA PNA 


Univ. of Pittsburgh: 
Preclin. Dept. of Med. 


School PNA NR 
Villanova University NR PNA 
Washington and Jefferson 

College NR NR 
Westminster College NR NR 
Wilkes College PNA PNA 
Wilson College NR NR 

Puerto Rico 


Inter American 

University of 

Puerto Rico NR NR 
University of Puerto Rico | NR NR 


Rhode Island 


Brown University 
§ Providence College PNA NR 
Rhode Island Coll. of 
Education NR 72 D1 D1 
University of Rhode 
Islan i 293 280 D2 D D1 


South Carolina 


+ Citadel, The NR 114 El El 
§ Clemson Agricultural 

College” NR | 219 E2 El 
Columbia College NR NR 
§ Furman University 77 73 | Fi F | B2 
Newberry College 36 34 | F3 E | F2 
§ University of 

South Carolina 238 226 | B2 F | B1 
Winthrop College NR 98 F2 | E2 


South Dakota 


+ Augustana College NR 61 El El 
Dakota Wesleyan 

University NR PNA 
Huron College 23 22 Fl F | Gl 
Northern State Teachers 

College NR NR 
South Dakota School of 

Mines and Technology NR 73 El D2 
* South Dakota State 

College of Agric. & 

Mech. Arts 387 367 | E2 E | B2 
Southern State Teachers 

College 34 36 | B2 E F2 


282 287 | PNA PNA/| B3 


Owm 


F 


Average 
Compensation for 
Full-time Faculty 


1960-61 


9,601 


7,381 


7,560 


6,450 
6,958 


6,162 
5,231 


6,816 
5,932 


6,719 


5,408 


7,526 


6,419 
5,712 


1959-60 


$ 7,251 


5,682 
9,622 
7,411 


9,415 


8,744 


6,892 


5,965 
4,809 


6,621 


5,070 


6,370 
5,496 


Average 


Compensa- 


tion per Full-time 
Student-Equivalent 


Full-time 
Faculty 


NR 
NR 
NR 
NR 


$ 575 


307 


591 


NA 


360 


All 
Faculty 


353 


603 


644 
360 


™ Three undergraduate colleges: Liberal Arts, Business, and Teachers. 
™ Exclusive of Medical, Dental, and Professional Schools. 


™ Reports submitted for Academic Disciplines, Academic Disciplines and Professions combined, Preclinical Department of the 


Medical School. 
™ Change in the basis of reporting; data for the two years not strictly comparable. 
* Entire institution except research faculty. 
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E 
$ 6,792 NR 
6,959 NR 
| 10,113 NR 
7,735 | NR 
B 9,817 NR 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
B | 725 $ 922 
| | 505 513 
| | | | | | 
: 
: | 379 NR 
: | NA NA 
F | 335 354 Faas 
F | 277 277 
E 275 298 
| 334 NR 
| 308 322 
| a 
| | = 
| a | 
| 


Name of Institution 


§ State University of 
South Dakota 

State Univ. of South 
Dakota: Preclin. Dept. 
of Med. School 

Yankton College 


Tennessee 


+ Carson-Newman 
College” 

Fisk University 

§ Knoxville College 

Memphis State University 

Middle Tennessee 
State College 

Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute 

Tennessee Wesleyan 
College 

§ University of 
Chattanooga 

University of the South 

University of Tennessee™ 

Univ of Tennessee: Pre- 
clin. Dept. of Med. 
School 

University of Tennessee 
(Martin) 

§ Vanderbilt University” 

Vanderbilt University: 
Preclin. Dept. of Med. 
School 


Texas 


+ Abilene Christian 
College 

Agric. and Mech. College 
of Texas 

Baylor University™ 

Baylor Univ.: Preclin. 
Dept. of Med. School 

+ East Texas State College 

Lamar State Coll. of 
Technology™ 

Midwestern University 

§ North Texas State 
College 

Pan-American College 

Sam Houston State 
College 

Southern Methodist 
University 

+ Southwest Texas State 
College 

* Southwestern University 

+ Sul Ross State College 

Texas Christian 
University 

Texas College of Arts 
& Indus. 

Texas Technological 
College 

Texas Woman's 
University 

Texas Western College 

Trinity University 

University of Houston 


Status of 
Report 


1960-61 


NR NR 
NR NR 
NR NR 
NR 
NR 
NR PNA 
PNA 
PNA PNA 
NR NR 
NR NR 
NR NR 
NR 
NR 
NR 
NR NR 
NR 
NR 
NR 
NR 
PNA PNA 
NR 
NR NR 
NR NR 


Number of 


Full-time 
Faculty 


113 


51 
37 
186 


119 


24 


64 
52 


172 


135 


136 


Members 
1959-60 | 1960-61 


1959-60 


116 


32 


111 


60 
42 


154 


125 


187 
56 


312 


249 


42 


398 


Index Grades 


Minimum 
Compensa- 


E2 
Fl 


tion Scale 
1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 


Om 


NR 


NA 


Index Grades 


Average 
Compensa- 
tion Scale 


El 


E2 
Fl 
Fl 


Fl 


F2 


E2 
C2 


C3 


El 


El 


Average 
Compensation for 
Full-time Faculty 


1960-61 


E |$ 6,902 
6,930 
F 5,539 
5,780 
F 5,621 
5,375 
E 6,714 
Cc 8,730 


NR 


E 


8,546 


5,467 
6,912 
6,259 
6,548 


6,426 
5,961 


6,584 
6,306 


6,323 
7,887 
6,106 


6,783 
6,506 


6,847 


6,593 


6,856 


$ 6,775 


4,779 


5,517 


6,435 
8,398 


8,106 


6,359 


6,200 
5,536 


6,538 


7,398 


6,708 


6,460 
NR 
6,439 


6,702 


1959-60 


Average 
tion per 


Compensa- 
Full-time 


Student-Equivalent 


Full-time 
Faculty 


$ 386 


411 
319 
242 


255 


247 


NR 
656 


614 


249 
392 
308 
310 


250 
292 


NR 
299 


238 
435 
284 


458 
NR 


327 


NR 


292 


All 
Faculty 


$ 441 


433 
327 
242 


255 


298 


NR 
656 


674 


255 
NR 
NR 
313 


250 
311 


328 
306 


254 
462 
292 


477 
NR 


328 


353 


* Entire institution except Law and Medicine. 
™ Data submitted on salary scale only. 

* Knoxville campus except for Experiment Station. 
“Data for 1960-61 include College of Arts and Sciences and Graduate School. 


“Entire institution except Medical, Dental, and Law Schools. 


“Entire institution except School of Vocations. 
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eon 


El 
= F2 = = 
| Hobe if 
C2 
4, 107 Fl Fl 
426 F2 E2 a 
207 Fl E2 
‘ 189 El E | Bl F 
58 Fl F| Fi F 
68 E2 Fl 
171 E2 El 
119 E2 E2 
43 m | Fi F | Fi 
ie 37 El E2 
| 134 | Bl E| E = 
= D E | ; 
| B3 E| = NR 
299 «312 BB F | Bl = 


Bt 


Number of Index Grades | Index Grades Average Compensa- 


Full-time Minimum Average Average tion per Full-time 
Status of Faculty Compensa- Compensa- Compensation for Student-Equivalent 
Name of Institution Report Members tion Scale tion Scale Full-time Faculty Sethetien on 
1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 Faculty Faculty 
University of Texas i 
(Austin) NR NR D Cc $ 7,550 
University of Texas 
(Medical ) NR | 60 El D1 $ 8,304 $ 973 $1,150 
Univ. of Texas, 
Dentistry Branch 
(Houston ) NR 69 | B2 Bl 10,761 | 1,684 1,868 
Wayland Baptist College NR 31 F F 4,825 
West Texas State College 126 NR E3 E E2 E 6,218 5,926 | 360 360 
William Marsh Rice } 
University NR 160 Cl B4 9,488 781 781 
‘ Utah 1 
Brigham-Young University | NR NR 
University of Utah 424 395 | D2 D | Di D 8,241 8,060 | 406 406 
‘ University of Utah: Pre- 
clin. Dept. of Med. 
School NR NR 
Utah State Univ. of tr. 
Agric. & Applied Science NR | 167 | D4 | Di 7,453 | 207 322 . & 
+ Weber College NR 96 | Di El | 7,084 | 358 364 -*} 
Vermont 
t Middlebury College™ 80 72 | C3 D/ Di D | 7,440 7,025 | NR NR 
Norwich University NR NR | 
§* University of Vermont 228 228 | C4 D | C2 C | 8,383 8,000 599 599 
* Univ. of Vermont: 
Preclin. Dept. Med. 
School NR | 27 Cl Cl | 10,141 1,456 1,456 
Virginia 
College of William and | 
Mary (Williamsburg) 154 138 | D3 E | D2 E | 6,885 6,187” 447 461 
College of William and  - 
Mary (Norfolk) 130 118 | D2 E | E3 F | 6,425 5,742"; 392 401 
Hollins College 68 63 D1 D | Di D 7,748 7,273 754 775 a 
Longwood College PNA NR yt 
Lynchburg College 48 45 | E2 F | E2 F 5,998 4,896 | 370 378 + 
§* Madison. College 97 95 D2 E D2 E 7,148 6,628 | 489 513 
Medical College of 
Virginia 52 48 C3 Sica 3 | 8,926 8,309 | 1,641 1,647 
Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College 72 72 D1 D D1 D 7,575 7,362 | 792 805 
Sweet Briar College NR 56 | Di | Bl 7,036 704 759 
University of Virginia 292 283 | B4 B | B4 B 9,966 9,406 | 708 726 
Univ. of Virginia: Pre- 
clin. Dept. of Med. 
School NR NR 
Univ. of Virginia: Mary | 
Washington College 
(Fredericksburg ) 103 93 | D2 E | D2 E | 7,300 6,061"! NR NR 
+ Virginia Military 
Institute NR 107 D2 D2 6,740 NR NR 
* Virginia Polytechnic rd 
Institute PNA PNA | ; 
Virginia State 
College (Norfolk) 95 84 D2 E | E2 E 6,280 5,955" 466 472 
t Virginia State College 
(Petersburg ) | 164 147 | D2 E | B2 E | 6,376 5,585 783 796 
+ Washington and Lee 
University NR 87 C3 | C2 8,7 656 663 : 
Washington 
Central Washington 
College of Education NR 120 | C2 D1 7,698 | NA 397 
College of Puget Sound NR NR 
Eastern Washington 


College of Education | 109 114 | C2 Cc D1 D 7,488 7,197 390 395 


™ Exclusive of ROTC 


* Revised to include fringe benefits. 
“ Revised to include fringe benefits. 
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“ Revised to include fringe benefits. 


Number of Index Grades | Index Grades Average Compensa- 
Full-time Minimum Average Average tion per Full-time 
Status of Faculty Compensa- Compensa- Compensation for Student-Equivalent 
Name of Institution Report Members tion Scale tion Scale Full-time Faculty dee on 
ull- 
1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 Facult Facult 


* Pacific Lutheran College 
University of 

Washington” NR 
Univ. of Washington: 

Preclin. Dept. of Med. 

School NR NR 
* Washington State 

University” PNA 
Western Washington 

College of Education NR 
Whitman College 


West Virginia 


D2 D1 $ 7,241 $ 385 
834 PNA Cl PNA PNA 


335 PNA Cl PNA NR 


169 C2 ; D1 7,576 NR 
49 49 | Dl D | D2 D 7,302 $ 7,083 406 


Alderson-Broaddus College 29 23 | F2 F | Fi G 5,510 4,971 331 
Concord College NR 64 E2 E2 6,141 270 
Davis and Elkins College NR 38 E2 E2 5,984 411 
Marshall College NR NR 
Shepherd State College 40 39 | Bl F | Fi F 6,214 5,901 292 
West Liberty State College 41 38 | B2 E | E2 F 6,162 5,672" 220 
§ West Virginia Institute 

of Technology 63 60 | Bl E El E 6,141 5,851 384 
West Virginia State 

College 87 87 | E2 F | E2 E 6,276 $7539" NR 
West Virginia University NR NR 
West Virginia Univ.: 

Preclin. Dept. of 

Med. School NR NR 
West Virginia 

Wesleyan College NR 50 El El 6,696 286 

Wisconsin 

Beloit College 74 70 D1 D D1 D 7,713 7,595 569 
Carroll College 49 49 | Dil D | D2 D 7,843 7,036 465 
Eau Claire State College NR 97 D1 D1 7,788 417 
La Crosse State College NR 98 D1 D1 7,922 439 
College 75 72 8,232 7,728 635 

Marquette University 279 264 | PNA PNA | D1 D 7,570 6,844 327 
Marquette Univ.: Preclin. 

Dept. of Med. School NR NR 
Milwaukee-Downer College} NR PNA 
Oshkosh State College NR | 106 D2 D1 7,653 NR 
Ripon College 49 46 | Bl E | El E 7,261 6,614 $27 
River Falls State College 81 60 | Di D D1 D 7,772 7,716 440 
+ St. Norbert College™ NR 79 D1 El 5,971 NR 
Stout State College 96 74 | Di E | Di E 7,719 7,021 503 
§ University of 

Wisconsin™ (entire) 1,331 1,258 D1 D | C2 Cc 8,709 7,846 467 
Univ. of Wisconsin: 

Preclin. Dept. of Med. 

School NR NR 
Univ. of Wisconsin 

(Milwaukee) 345 318 | D1 D |} Di D 7,894 NA NR 
Whitewater State College 116 94 D2 D D1 D 7,855 7,318 456 

Wyoming 

§* University of Wyoming 310 312 | E2 E | D2 D 7,476 7,374 PNA 


$ 406 
PNA 


NR 
NR 
461 


359 
272 
411 


292 
226 


388 
NR 


Entire institution except for Law, Dentistry, Medicine, and Nursing. 

” Excluding Experimest Stations, Industrial Research, and Library. 

™ Revised to include fringe benefits. 

* Revised to include fringe benefits. 

* Compensation indices include lay faculty only; number of full-time faculty members include both religious and lay faculty. 
“Entire institution including Madison and Milwaukee campuses and University centers. 
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ti | | | | | ees 
| 
290 
> 624 
NR 
: 426 
448 
678 
353 
NR 
533 
NR 
503 
542 
NR 
458 


Appendix II 


Data: Institutions Not Having Professorial Ranks 


Number of Average Average Compensa-' 


Siatus of Full-time Faculty Compensation for tion per Full-time 
Name of Institution Report Members Full-time Faculty F 
ull-time 
1960-61 1959-60 1960-61 1959-60 | 1960-61 1959-60 Faculty Faculty 
Arizona 
Phoenix College NR $ 6,863 
California 
Bakersfield College NR NR 
+ Compton College NR NR NR 
+ Fresno City College NR NR NR 
Long Beach City College $ 280 $ 280 
Los Angeles City College’ NR 
+ Los Angeles Pierce College NR NR NR 4 
Los Angeles Valley College NR NR MW 
Modesto Junior College NR 120 8,031 389 389 ; 
Monterey Peninsula College NR 61 7,765 397 NR 
+ Napa Junior College* NR 
t Palomar College NR 37 7,387 307 307 
Sacramento City College 147 131 7,871 7,867 350 NR ° 
San Bernardino Valley College NR 101 8,018 | NR NR 
San Diego Junior College 150 132 8,039 7,793 | NR 287 
San Mateo, College of 144 138 8,895 8,330 | 377 381 
Santa. Monica City College NR 109 8,500 7 
Shasta College NR 47 7,453 
Colorado 7 
Fort Lewis Agric. & Mech. 
College NR NR 
Florida 
+ Daytona Beach Junior College NR 20 | 5,120 179 250 
Pensacola Junior College 60 61 | 6,362 5,740 | NR NR 
+ St. Petersburg Junior College NR NR 
Idaho 4 
North Idaho Junior College NR 21 5,962 | NR NR 
Illinois 
Blackburn College NR ; 26 5,726 | 
Chicago City Junior College 
(Woodrow Wilson Branch) NR 112 7,853 | 290 NR 
Chicago City Junior College 
(Wright Branch) NR 177 7,997 299 323 
+ Monticello College NR NR 
Morton Junior College NR NR 
National College of Education 33 30 7,338 6,800 | 474 500 
Kansas 
+ Kansas City Kansas Junior 
College NR 19 | 6,326 208 NR , 
Kentucky 
+ Paducah Junior College NR 10 5,150 120 148 
Maryland 
Montgomery Junior College* 49 49 7,693 6,200 | 346 372 
State Teachers College, Frostburg‘ NR 59 7,037 NR NR 
+ State Teachers College, 
Salisbury 31 2 7,420 6,788 547 $47 . 
State Teachers College, Towson 105 97 7,434 6,572 488 488 | 
Massachusetts 
+ Nichols Junior College NR NR me 


Salary data for 1959-60 included the seven junior colleges in the Los Angeles City District. 

* Compensation data not readily usable for comparison purposes. 

* Data for 1960-61 include fringe benefits averaging $193; data for 1959-60 do not include benefits. 
‘Inclusion of O.A.S.D.I. benefits would raise compensation to $7,181. 
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Name of Institution 


1960-6 


tatus of 
Report 


1 1959-60 


Number of 


Full-time Faculty 


Average 


Compensation for 


+ Worcester Junior College 
Michigan 


Bay City Junior College 

Flint Junior College 

Grand Rapids Junior College® 

Henry Ford Community College 

Highland Park Community 
College 

Muskegon Community College 


Missouri 

Junior College of Kansas City 
New York 

Sarah Lawrence College 
Pennsylvania 

Hershey Junior College 
South Dakota 


General Beadle State Teachers 
College 


Texas 

Navarro Junior College 
Vermont 

+ Bennington College 
Virginia 

Clinch Valley College 
Washington 

Clark College 
Wyoming 

Caspar Junior College 


* Compensation data not readily usable for comparison purposes. 


. . the literary men of Scotland 


134 


NR 


NA 


NR 


NR 


NR 


NR 


NR 


NR 


Members 
1960-61 1959-60 
52 51 
140 124 
91 84 

52 

60 
12 

23 
29 25 
46 
80 
39 


Full-time Faculty 
1960-61 1959-60 
$ 6,846 $ 6,225 
7,192 6,867 
7,921 7,440 
7,478 
8,067 
6,517 
5,649 
4,799 4,701 
7,762 
5,999 
6,381 


Average Compensa- 
tion per_ Full-time 
Student-Equivalent 
Full-time All 
Faculty Faculty 
$ 266 $ 211 
323 335 
367 371 
NR NR 
NR NR 
219 219 
NR NR 
| NR NR ‘| 
NR 346 


It is popularly supposed that all the literary men of Scotland live on oatmeal, 
partly because it is nutritious, but mainly because their incomes are too modest 
to afford anything else. Recent returns do not confirm this latter supposition. 
There are thirty-nine professorships in the University of Edinburgh. Of these 
eighteen receive $5,000 or more each and five get $10,000. The professor of 
anatomy receives $16,000 a year, the professor of Latin $7,500, the professor 
of Greek $6,500, and the professor of mathematics $7,500. Two of the 
teachers last mentioned are under thirty-three years of age. Ten of the twenty- 
eight professors in Glasgow receive over $5,000 and three over twice that 
sum. The salary of the Latin professor is $11,000 and of the Greek and Latin 
teachers $9,000 and $10,000 respectively. 
From The New York Tribune, Oct. 11 1883, p. 6. 
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Report of Committee A, 1960-61 


When I surveyed the general state of academic free- 
dom and tenure a year ago, I took a position of pessi- 
mistic optimism. I felt that some of the problems which 
had generated tensions in the immediate past were easing 
up, and that the work load of the Washington Office 
and Committee A reflected an observable improvement 
in the general climate of opinion of the country. 

Today, on the other hand, I can best describe my 
general feeling adout the situation as one of optimistic 
pessimism. While the situation which confronts us is 
not altogether black, it is clear that the underlying factors 
which produce complaints of mistreatment in the aca- 
demic world are probably more virulent than they were 
a year ago. For one thing, the moral and political crisis 
arising from the bitter controversy over racial segre- 
gation cuts ever more deeply into the structure of prac- 
tices, customs, and understandings which constitute 
the foundation for desirable academic standards. Further- 
more, the winds of political intolerance and anxiety, 
fanned by seemingly insoluble Cold War tensions, seem 
to be rising once more. We have not heard the last of 
“First Amendment” and ‘Fifth Amendment teachers,” 
and controversies grounded in fears concerning national 
security seem to be multiplying. Finally, the supply of 
administrative ineptitude, aided and abetted by pro- 
fessorial ineptitude on occasion, seems to be a reliably 
inexhaustible source of Committee A cases. Now, as 
always, the main task of our Association is to spell out 
the content of acceptable standards of academic freedom 
and tenure, and to educate governing boards, administra- 
tors, faculty members and the general public to live with 
them. Since educational freedom is an indispensable part 
of the whole structure of American freedom, we are 
not without powerful allies in the community. In the 
long run, we need not fear, but in the short run we 
have much work to do. 


II 
Unreported Cases 


I think that every chairman of Committee A, without 
exception, has drawn attention to the fact that the cases 
which go to final report and to formal censure consti- 
tute only a tiny fraction of the total business of thc 
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Association in the field of academic freedom and tenure. 
The few cases that get all the public attention are 
quite comparable to the small part of the iceberg which 
is visible above the water line. The fact is that complaints 
pour into the Washington Office in very large numbers, 
and that the Washington staff in one way or another 
manages to dispose of a large mass of business through 
methods of persuasion, education and mediation short 
of war. It is desirable, of course, that most cases get set- 
tled in some such fashion, but the price we pay is that 
the general membership of the Association, to say nothing 
of the general public, know very little about our un- 
publicized and even untabulated successes. 

In the thought that it might serve a useful purpose 
to blow our horn once in awhile, I should like to re- 
view a few of the recent cases where the informal tech- 
niques of the Association staff led to acceptable solu- 
tions, arrived at before the formal stage of Committee 
A consideration was even reached. 

(1) On the very day that this report was being de- 
livered orally to the Annual Meeting, the General Secre- 
tary received word that an Eastern institution which had 
discharged six members of the teaching staff on very 
short notice, had decided, after intervention by the As- 
sociation, to give new appointments to all of them. This 
was an extraordinary vindication of our position on late 
notice. 


(2) A typical Committee A matter for concern, which 


did not reach the status of formal “‘case” designation, 
involved a teacher at a private college of medium size 
in the Northeast who requested the good offices of the 
Association in a late-notice situation. The General Secre- 
tary, upon inquiry, learned that a March 12, 1960, offer 
of a one-year terminal contract for 1960-61 was sent to 
the professor, who had been entitled to receive, not later 
than September 11, 1959, either a tenure appointment 
or notice of nonrenewal. The teacher had had a full-time 
appointment at this institution since September 11, 1956, 
and back of that lay other years of teaching elsewhere. 
The professor indicated that he would accept a year's 
salary in lieu of adequate notice. The General Secretary, 
as in other similar situations, made clear to both the 
teacher and the administration that cash settlements— 
even if agreed to by the parties concerned—should 
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not be regarded as a necessarily satisfactory substitute 
for the observance of proper standards for academic 
appointments. Nevertheless, if a teacher wished to make 
such an agreement and to withdraw his complaint before 
the Association, the General Secretary would regard the 
matter as concluded. The college complied; generously, 
a raise and a 14% contribution to the pension fund 
were added to the basic salary for the year. 

(3) An assistant professor serving his third year 
as full-time faculty member in a professional school of 
a private university notified the Washington Office that 
he had received notice in February of the termination 
of his appointment effective in June. He reported that 
his faculty colleagues, at the end of his first and second 
years as assistant professor, had voted approval of tenure 
status for him, effective at the beginning of his fourth 
year. The regulations of the university provide for the 
automatic bestowal of tenure upon the effective date of 
a fourth-year contract, and upon inquiry the Washington 
Office learned that the administration of the university 
had previously followed the widely accepted policy of 
giving a year's notice to probationary teachers who had 
served more than two years. 

With the consent of the assistant professor, the Gen- 
eral Secretary arranged conferences with the Dean of 
the division and the Vice-President of the university. 
Both officials conceded that their decision to terminate 
this contract was related to the budget and course of- 
ferings of the division, and not to any belief on their 
part that the teacher was unqualified for his professorial 
status; they had stated to the assistant professor that 
he would be replaced by part-time teachers whose total 
salary compensation would be less than his. The Dean pro- 
posed that a terminal contract for a fourth year be of- 
fered the teacher, but with a change in rank to “visiting 
professor’’ so that the university would not be obligated 
to grant tenure. The General Secretary offered his opinion 
that such an arrangement to circumvent the university's 
tenure regulations was improper, and that the university's 
failure to give adequate notice should not be corrected 
through a device which violated the spirit, if not the 
letter, of its rules on the granting of tenure. After dis- 
cussion with the General Secretary, the Vice-President 
conceded that the Association's position was correct, 
but the Dean was reluctant to issue a contract granting 
tenure to the teacher, even though he was willing to ac- 
knowledge the teacher's competence by granting him a 
salary increase for the terminal year. 

Immediately following the General Secretary's con- 
ferences with the university officials, the assistant pro- 
fessor received his contract in his current rank with an 
acknowledgment that tenure would be granted at the 
beginning of the fourth year. The assistant professor 
and one of his supporters expressed warm appreciation 
for the services of the Washington Office. 
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(4) In July, 1960, the head of a school and associate 
professor at a private university informed the Washing- 
ton Office that he had been summarily dismissed after 
12 years’ service at the institution. Upon receiving a 
formal written complaint and certain relevant documents, 
the General Secretary directed an inquiry to the President 
of the University who assured him by telephone and in 
writing that the person had simply been relieved of his 
administrative duties and no action was contemplated 
that would affect either his tenure status as a faculty 
member or his salary. It was agreed that the misunder- 
standing would be clarified. 

Subsequent developments indicated that the misunder 
standing deepened rather than abated. The associate pro- 
fessor continued to believe that the administration had 
dismissed him, or threatened to, and would cut off his 
salary. The President asserted that the faculty member, 
by refusing to teach or turn in grades and by leaving the 
campus, had resigned; he therefore proposed to seek a 
replacement, although continuing to pay salary until 
September 1, 1960. 

With both parties soliciting advice, the Washington 
Office suggested to the faculty member that he accept 
the President's written assurance of protected status at 
face value until overt action indicated he was not honor- 
ing it. He was cautioned that if he intended to resign 
he was obliged to provide reasonable notice. The fac- 
ulty member responded by indicating that he had no 
intention to resign or to return to the campus. 

The President was advised that, under the circum- 
stances of the case, he might pursue one of three courses: 
(1) retain the person on the faculty in recognition of his 
tenure status, (2) present written charges and provide 
hearings accompanied by due process, or (3) renew an 
earlier offer of a year's leave of absence at full salary 
accompanied by such conditions as would be mutually 
acceptable. 

The third alternative was chosen and, late in July, the 
two parties signed an agreement whereby the professor 
resigned his position and accepted a settlement that 
amounted to one year's notice and one year's salary. 

(5) An associate professor at a private college, serving 
his tenth year at the institution, sought the advice and 
assistance of the Washington Office in reference to a 
request by the college President that he resign his appoint- 
ment. The requested resignation was the culmination of 
disputes between the teacher and his department chair- 
man over a number of years. The Washington Office sent 
the President a summary of facts as reported by the 
teacher and requested comments and corrections. In reply 
the President stated that he welcomed the Association's 
assistance since he had been a member of the Associa- 
tion for many years and fully supported its principles 
and procedures. He added, “I should be glad to come to 
Washington and discuss the record with you to see if it 
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will assist us in arriving at a solution to the problem.” 
The General Secretary agreed to confer and requested 
copies of all relevant documents. 

The President asked advice with respect to an agree- 
ment reached in 1954 between a former President of the 
college and the teacher in which the President had sought 
to resolve matters in dispute by demanding that the 
teacher relinquish his tenure status in return for the 
granting of a second probationary period, during which 
the teacher would receive annual reappointments until 
such time as his academic performance was judged to be 
satisfactory. The teacher felt compelled to accept this 
irregular condition at the time, though he now states that 
he did so very reluctantly. The current President, who 
was not a party to this agreement, indicated that he would 
accept the Association’s conclusion with regard to the 
propriety of the carlier termination of tenure, and he 
also stated that he was eager to settle all matters in dis- 
pute in accord with the most desirable standards as 
recommended by the Association. 

On the matter of forfeiture of tenure, the General 
Secretary offered his opinion that this demand was in 
violation of principles of tenure widely accepted in the 
academic profession, and the acceptance of such a condi- 
tion under duress did not absolve the administration from 
blame in requiring it. The current President accepted this 
conclusion, and stated that he had reason to believe that 
the former President now regretted the manner in which 
he had attempted to settle the disputes which had arisen. 
The current President asked the General Secretary to 
prepare a statement on the question of forfeiture of 
tenure for submission to the college’s governing board. 
The statement was forwarded immediately. 

After thorough study of the case by the President, and 
after conferences with the teacher (which were sum- 
marized by the President in telephone conversations with 
the General Secretary, whose advice was requested on 
many points), the following adjustments were offered by 
the President and accepted by the teacher: (1) all charges 
of incompetence were withdrawn, (2) the teacher's full 
tenure rights were restored effective immediately, and 
(3) the teacher's salary was placed within the schedule 
for his rank, which adjustment brought a salary increase 
of $1,800 annually. The President also indicated a will- 
ingness to confer with interested parties on a schedule of 
courses for the teacher which would be satisfactory to all 
concerned. The teacher sought the General Secretary's 
counsel with respect to course assignments, and he was 

advised by telephone that the President had shown good 
faith in settling other matters in dispute, and there was 
every reason to believe that the matter of proper course 
assignments could be resolved in time through confer- 
ences at the local level. The teacher agreed with this view 
and promised to confer patiently with his colleagues on 
course assignments. 
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(6) On August 13, 1959, a professor, in his thirty- 
sixth year of teaching, the past thirteen at the senior rank 
in a state university, was told by the President of the 
institution that he would be retired on his sixtieth birth- 
day, in September, 1960. The professor at once sought 
the advice and help of the Association; inquiry was im- 
mediately addressed to appropriate members of the 
faculty and to the administration. 

The action which the President announced he would 
take, unilateral retirement of a professor at age 60 with- 
out statement of reason, was permitted under both state 
law and the university regulations; such retirement would 
be five years in advance of the normal retirement age. 
Within a short time, in the fall of 1959, a hearing was 
held by a faculty committee which was in an equivocal 
position because, under university regulations, it had a 
double charge—to advise the President, and to serve as 
advocate for the teacher concerning his retirement inter- 
ests. In November, 1959, the faculty committee reached 
conclusions justifying the involuntary retirement; in Feb- 
ruary, 1960, it produced a supplemental report affirming 
and offering further support to its previous conclusions. 

In the meantime, in addition to numerous special com- 
munications of advice, the General Secretary had ap- 
pointed an ad hoc investigating committee. This com- 
mittee visited the campus in February, 1960; its report 
was received in the Office during the summer; it was not 
until September 6, 1960, that the governing board of the 
university endorsed the decision of the administration to 
retire the professor. This calendar situation was perhaps 
unique in the history of Association action to protect 
academic freedom and tenure. The members of the Wash- 
ington staff were in communication with the professor, 
the administration, and the members of the faculty hear- 
ing committee prior to and during the course of many 
of the chief events. The President of the university 
sought clarification of the Association's position on sev- 
eral occasions immediately prior to the September 6, 1960, 
adverse board action. 

In the meantime the professor took his case to court. 
On January 6, 1961, he was sustained; newspaper ac- 
counts and other sources indicate that the judge believed 
that the statute did not permit the action taken, or if it 
did, that such action denied the professor due process. 
The Association was not involved in this legal action and 
cannot of course claim credit for the court decision. The 
Association, however, again played an active and perhaps 
controlling part when the attorney to the university an- 
nounced that an appeal would be taken, and the President 
of the university inquired of the Washington Office about 
the position of the Association under these new circum- 
stances. 

The Association informed the President of the univer- 
sity that in its opinion the professor had been wrongfully 
treated, that the court had corrected that wrong for the 
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present, but that there still lay in the hands of the admin- 
istration both the obligation and the power to correct, 
permanently, the wrong done. The President was told 
that the administration could demonstrate its adherence 
to the principles of academic freedom and tenure by 
(1) announcing that it would not appeal the court deci- 
sion, and (2) reinstating the professor to his post with 
back pay, full continuity of pension and other rights, and 
appropriate teaching assignments. (It was also empha- 
sized that the professor could properly expect increments 
of the kind due his rank and senior position.) The uni- 
versity so acted forthwith. The report of the investigat- 
ing committee, which had been approved for publication 
by Committee A, was placed in the files. 

The General Secretary is aware of the fact that other 
problems of proper concern to faculty members continue 
to disturb the staff of the university. He is prepared to 
re-examine the case just closed or to inquire into other 
questions involving possible violation of academic free- 
dom and tenure. The Association will also inquire if sub- 
stantial complaint is received indicating significant deteri- 
oration in faculty-administration relationships. 


(7) An associate professor of surgery in the medical 
school of the University of Miami became involved in 
disputes of major proportions with the head of his depart- 
ment. As a result, the head in November, 1958, furnished 
the professor with a “guide lines’’ letter seriously restric- 
tive of the teacher's freedom of association with his pro- 
fessional colleagues. Further incidents led to the profes- 
sor, in March, 1959, supplying his departmental head 
with a signed letter of resignation of open date. 

The General Secretary learned of these matters while 
visiting the University of Miami in February, 1960, in 
connection with the problems of four other medical pro- 
fessors who had been dismissed from their tenure posts 
and then restored to them; these four men, however, con- 
tinued to regard themselves as subject to harassment. The 
associate professor whose case is here commented on, 
requested Association inquiry into his situation. 


An investigating committee was appointed and visited 
the campus in June, 1960. In August, 1960, the Dean of 
the School of Medicine told the Association’s ad hoc 
committee that both the “guide lines’’ letter and the letter 
of resignation still had active status. 

Meanwhile, on August 1, 1960, a new Executive Vice- 
President was appointed at the University of Miami. In 
October, this university official conferred with the Presi- 
dent of the Association, the General Secretary, and other 
staff members. Within a month the “guide lines” letter 
and the letter of resignation had been withdrawn and 
declared to have no “condition of status.” The report of 
the investigating committee, which was approved for 
publication by Committee T, was printed in the AAUP 
Bulletin, Spring, 1961. 
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III 


General Policy Questions 
The Act 10 Litigation 


Last spring I reported to the Forty-sixth Annual Meet- 
ing that it was increasingly clear that the Association 
would have to take a more active and direct interest in 
litigation involving matters which are within the scope 
of its interests. For many issues relating to tenure, aca- 
demic due process, rehiring, severance pay, and the like 
are now getting before the courts. Accordingly, two steps 
were taken by the Association during the past year as a 
result of its growing concern with legal action. First of 
all, a full-time lawyer was added to the professional staff 
of the Washington Office. For this position we were for- 
tunate to acquire the services of Professor Herman I. 
Orentlicher, of the Law faculty of George Washington 
University. Professor Orentlicher has added strength and 
depth to the Washington Office, and has broadened the 
range of effective Association services. In addition to his 
professional skills, he has demonstrated a capacity for 
hard work and an enthusiastic dedication to the Associa- 
tion's commitments in defense of academic freedom and 
tenure. 


Secondly, at its meeting on April 6, 1961, Commit- 
tee A endorsed extension of financial assistance to those 
who were appealing the Arkansas Act 10 litigation to the 
U.S. Supreme Court; the Academic Freedom Fund under- 
wrote the costs of the appeal from the Arkansas Supreme 
Court. It will be recalled that in 1958 the Arkansas Leg- 
islature adopted a statute requiring all teachers in pub- 
licly supported schools to file affidavits listing all organi- 
zations to which they have belonged or contributed during 
the past five. years. The litigation which ensued resulted 
from the refusal of six professors to file such affidavits. 

I am glad to note that on December 12, 1960, in the 
case of Shelton v. Tucker, 364 U.S. 479, the Supreme 
Court, by a 5-4 vote, held that Act 10 was unconstitu- 
tional. It ruled that because of its unlimited and indis- 
criminate sweep, the statute violated the freedom of asso- 
ciation which is protected by the Due Process Clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. Speaking for the Court, 
Justice Potter Stewart asserted that “the vigilant protec- 
tion of constitutional freedoms is nowhere more vital than 
in the community of American schools.” He recalled a 
previous statement of the Court that “scholarship cannot 
flourish in an atmosphere of suspicion and distrust. 
Teachers and students must always remain free to inquire, 
to study and to evaluate . . .” Sweezy v. New Hampshire, 
354 U.S. 234, 250 (1957). Since the statute required the 
teacher to list every conceivable sort of associational tie— 
including social, religious, avocational and political as 
well as professional ties, the Court held that the statute 
went too far because “many such relationships could have 
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no possible bearing upon the teacher's occupational com- 
petence or fitness.” 

This is an important decision, both for freedom of 
education and for the liberty of association. Our invest- 
ment in this litigation has paid ample dividends. This has 
been a solid contribution to the Association's struggle for 
educational freedom. 


Now that Act 10 has been declared unconstitutional 
by the nation’s highest court, the reinstatement by the 
University of Arkansas of four teachers who declined to 
sign the affidavits is the next order of business. Commit- 
tee A strongly supports the position taken by the General 
Secretary, that the initiative for offering reinstatement 
should come from the institution inself. Accordingly, at 
its April meeting in Boston Committee A adopted a reso- 
lution declaring its belief that the administration of the 
University of Arkansas should offer reinstatement imme- 
diately to the four professors who were discharged as a 
consequence of Act 10, and that it should support their 
claims to back pay. 


The Academic Freedom Rights of Students 


During the past year Committee A has given consid- 
erable thought to the general problem of the academic 
freedom rights of students. Recent events around the 
country, and particularly in the South, have drawn rather 
special attention to problems relating to the academic 
freedom of students. Students are confronted with many 
questions which in some fashion relate to their general 
claim to academic freedom, such as: censorship of the 
student press; the organization and funciioning of student 
associations; meetings in college buildings; membership 
lists; student forums; functions of faculty advisors; invi- 
tations to outside speakers; student oaths and disclosures; 
racial or religious discrimination in admission policies; 
discrimination in housing; discrimination by fraternities 
and sororities; due process in student disciplinary cases; 
student criticism of faculty and administrators; student 
self-government; institutional concern with off-campus 
behavior; questions of “good taste”; and disciplinary 
problems relating to students’ activities in connection 
with the desegregation controversy, such as institutional 
punishment for engaging in sit-ins, or kneel-ins, or exer- 
cise of the right to communicate ideas through picketing 
or processions. 

Our Association, we believe, must give thought to a 
variety of questions dealing with the academic freedom 
of students. To begin with, should the Association under- 
take to define what is meant by academic freedom for 
students? If so, what form should an Association state- 
ment take? Should we try to formulate a general state- 
ment of principles, a sort of student bill of rights, or 
should we rely upon case-to-case decisions for the elabora- 
tion through concrete experience of general rules? Should 
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the Association concern itself with the character of the 
internal administrative procedures which are employed by 
institutions with regard to student discipline? Should the 
Association assume the responsibility of intervening in 
cases of gross invasion of the academic freedom of stu- 
dents? If so, what form of intervention would be most 
appropriate and effective? What relations should our 
Association maintain with student associations? Should 
we take a position regarding teacher disclosure of infor- 
mation about students’ beliefs, attitudes, activities, and 
association, where the reports are based on information 
acquired by the teacher in the course of instruction or in 
the course of student-teacher relations which involve the 
student's academic program? Finally, is the subject of the 
infringement of student rights one which is peculiarly 
suitable for action by local AAUP chapters? 

These are only a few of the basic questions which 
seem to be related to this general area of the rights of 
college and university students. Recognizing that this 
subject was a very broad one, and one which required 
specialized attention, Committee A proposed to the Coun- 
cil, at its October, 1960, meeting, the creation of a new 
standing committee of the Association, to be known as 
Committee S, Committee on Faculty Responsibility for the 
Academic Freedom of Students. It was recommended that 
the new committee should be completely free to work 
out a series of policies, in its own way, on the various 
issues which have arisen or may arise in the future. The 
Council adopted the recommendation of Committee A, 
and Committee S is now being established. 


The Disclaimer Affidavit of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 


Committee A has continued to give consideration to 
the disclaimer affidavit requirement of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958. The chief. development 
during the past year was the substitution by the Senate 
of the Prouty Amendment for the affidavit provision. 
Briefly, the Prouty Amendment establishes severe pen- 
alties similar to those of the Smith Act for anyone receiv- 
ing or applying for money under the NDEA. That is to 
say, instead of requiring the student to swear that he is 
not subversive, the Act makes it a crime for any sub- 
versive, as defined by the Act, to take money under it. 
The General Secretary, after consulting with members of 
Committee A, and others, has prepared a memorandum 
of views of the affidavit requirement and the Prouty 
Amendment. He will present these views to the appro- 
priate committees of Congress when he has an oppor- 
tunity to do so. The memorandum continues to express 
the strong opposition of the Association to the affidavit 
requirement, and, without stating whether the Association 
would accept the Prouty Amendment, it analyzes the few 
merits and the many faults of the new proposal. While 
Committee A made no formal motion on the subject, it 
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was the consensus of the Committee that factual or ana- 
lytical statements of developments around the country 
should be prepared by the staff, and, where useful, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin. 


The Segregation Issue 


An association such as ours, which is concerned with 
the state of higher education in all parts of the country, 
is bound to be deeply concerned with the segregation 
issue. Many Committee A cases, past and present, have 
had their roots in the controversy over racial segregation. 
Other Association committees have also been confronted 
with problems growing out of this controversy. The 
General Secretary has emphasized, in his review of the 
situation, the wholesale suppression of free discussion in 
Southern institutions and their rapid loss of faculty. Dis- 
cussions in Committee A have tended to point up the 
lack of general knowledge about the condition of higher 
education in those parts of the country where the segre- 
gation issue cuts most deeply. Proposals for factual studies 
by roving reporters, for litigation, for some sort of con- 
ference, and for more publication on the subject, have 
been canvassed. At its October meeting, Committee A 
created a subcommittee, consisting of the President of the 
Association, the General Secretary, the Editor of the 
AAUP Bulletin, and the Chairman of Committee A, to 
confer and decide upon appropriate measures for Asso- 
ciation activity in the area of segregation. I wish it were 
possible for me to report something more spectacular than 
the creation of another committee, but the problem is 
complex and difficult, and the Association is not backing 
away from it. As we move along, the support and co- 
operation of all chapters and of all individual members 
are earnestly solicited. 


Late Notice Policy 


Committee A continues to spend a great deal of its 
time on the ever-vexing question of late notice. Estab- 
lished Association policy demands that nontenure teach- 
ers be given adequate notice of termination of appoint- 
ment. After prolonged consideration of a staff memoran- 
dum, the consensus of the Committee was against any 
change in the present formulation of late notice policy, 
pending further study of certain key questions. These 
questions relate to such difficult matters as the definition 
of a faculty appointment, the identification of new types 
of appointment in the science field, the differentiation 
between different sorts of faculty appointments, the anal- 
ysis of special or irregular appointments, and the distinc- 
tion between temporary and probationary appointments, 
and between full-time and part-time teachers. Commit- 
tee A and the Washington staff will continue efforts to 
define the various kinds of academic appointment where 
such definition is necessary for proper late notice policy. 
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At long last, Committee A is committed to the policy 
of publishing reviews of late notice cases, including the 
names of the institutions at fault. A first article, ‘Five 
Cases of Late Notice,” written by Bertram H. Davis of 
our Washington Office, was published in the December, 
1960, issue of the Bulletin (pp. 406-409). While the 
Association has never put an administration on the cen- 
sure list because of late notice, it takes an increasingly 
serious view of the problem, and there is every intention 
to give more and more attention to it. Follow-up pro- 
cedures subsequent to Bulletin publication are now under 
consideration. 


Propriety of Questions 


Committee A has for some time been interested in the 
problem of “proper questions” as distinguished from the 
disclosure problem, that is, the obligation of the professor 
to answer questions. It has been noted that our 1956 
statement addresses itself always to the possible motives 
for silence, rather than to the propriety of the question. 
It may well be that silence in the face of a good question 
should weigh differently than silence in the face of a bad 
question. In any event, no standards have been estab- 
lished for arriving at a policy on this matter. Nor is there 
any defined policy which distinguishes between questions 
asked under state law, and questions put within the insti- 
tution itself. The whole issue of propriety of questions is 
now being studied by a special subcommittee of Com- 
mittee A. In the meantime, Association policy is being 
worked out on a case-by-case basis. It may be noted that 
one Committee A case which has reached the report 
stage involves precisely this issue. 


Policy Statements 


Committee A is continuously concerned with the draft- 
ing or revision of policy statements dealing with matters 
within its jurisdiction. During the past year it has given 
a great deal of attention to two important documents now 
circulating in mimeographed form, “Recommended Insti- 
tutional Regulations on Academic Freedom and Tenure,” 
and “Association Procedures in Academic Freedom and 
Tenure Cases,"’ both of which, in their present form, were 
approved on August 4, 1957. Revised statements have not 
yet been completed, however, and the staff will continue 
to work on them during the coming year. In addition, the 
Committee has approved some alterations in the headnote 
which appears in each issue of the Bulletin above the list 
of censured administrations. The principal change was the 
addition of the following paragraph: 


Members of the Association have often considered it to 
be their duty, in order to indicate their support of the 
principles violated, to refrain from accepting appointment 
to an institution so long as it remains on the censure list. 
But since circumstances differ widely from case to case, 
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the Association does not consider it advisable to assert 
that such an unqualified obligation exists for its members, 
and leaves it to the discretion of the individual to make 
the proper decision. 


The Committee also approved the addition of a new 
paragraph which would call attention to the annual survey 
of developments relating to censure which the General 
Secretary publishes in the spring issue of the Bulletin each 
year, and to the most recent annual report by Commit- 
tee A. 


The Question of Sanctions 


Committee A gave extended attention to a memoran- 
dum prepared by one of its subcommittees, consisting of 
Professors Warren Taylor and Robert B. Brode, dealing 
with the problem of Association sanctions. Two para- 
graphs of this memorandum are quoted here to suggest 
the general line of thought taken in the document. 


The work of the Association is constructive. It is to 
promote conditions which will enable college and univer- 
sity teachers best to fulfill their obligations to themselves 
and to a democratic society. Its objective is the general 
improvement of our educational system and with this our 
society as a whole. In furthering its work, the Association, 
as an independent, self-governing body of professional 
men and women, has, consequently, sought to earn and 
to maintain for itself and a public free from all forms of 
tyranny, the authority and justice which inhere in well- 
defined principles and practices. Neither a law-making 
body nor a court, the Association has not had and has not 
sought any coercive power: fines, reprisals, boycotts, 
strikes, or disaccreditation. Its methods have been defini- 
tion, example, and advice. The authority of the Associa- 
tion is that of a self-governing profession, cognizant of its 
obligations both to itself and to society. 


The negative sanctions of the Association, its disap- 
proval, as has been suggested, are not coercive. Nor are 
they destructive of character or rights. They are imper- 
sonal; they involve no reprimand, rebuke, ridicule, nor 
hostility which may often characterize personal conflicts. 
The extremity of the Association's negative sanctions is 
rightly reached in its public censure for administrative 
actions which, in fact, have violated principles and prac- 
tices established and accepted by both the profession and 
the public. In such cases, offenders are not privileged. 
They have duties to both the profession and the public. 
Proved violations of those duties justify censure. In such 
instances, the published disapproval is not an end but 
rather a means towards the restitution of the principles 
and practices violated. The negative sanctions of the 
Association, accordingly, are destructive of neither per- 
sonality, principles, nor just procedures. On occasion, 
they become necessary means of furthering the construc- 
tive work of the Association. They do not exceed moral 
suasion. 


Many questions arise in connection with the invocation 
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of sanctions by the Association. Should the Association 
formally advise its members not to accept positions under 
censured administrations? Should teachers who accept 
positions of this sort be dropped as members? Should a 
“black-list” of “academic unemployables” be set up? To 
all these questions the answer of Committee A is in the 
negative. Finally, the subcommittee raised the question: 
“Should the Association suspend investigation and pos- 
sible action when a faculty member who has been dis- 
missed without a hearing is reinstated by order of a 
court?” The view taken by the subcommittee was as 
follows: 


Since the violation of principle occurred when the insti- 
tution dismissed a member of the faculty on tenure, the 
Association is justified in censuring the institution if it is 
convinced that the administration so intended and did not 
willingly support the 1940 Statement of Principles. The 
subsequent reinstatement by court order does not change 
the initial violation. A change of heart and indicated 
desire to meet the Association's standards is a requirement 
for removal of censure when it has been imposed. 


The Question of Redress 


One of the most persistent and difficult problems 
efore Committee A is that of redress. More specifically, 
the question is whether the Association should insist that 
a censured administration offer redress to the injured 
party, satisfactory both to him and the Association, before 
censure is lifted. On this issue a subcommittee consisting 
of Professors Walter Metzger and Frances C. Brown pre- 
pared a report which analyzed with extraordinary clarity 
and perception the difficulties which are involved in the 
matter. While this document was not before Committee A 
for action, it was of particular use to the Committee in 
preparing its most crucial recommendations to the 
Annual Meeting. 


IV 


Censure Continued 


In accordance with a new policy adopted by Commit- 
tee A three years ago, the General Secretary communicates 
each year, during the fall and early winter, with the heads 
of all institutions on the censured list. The results of these 
communications, including failure to reply, are duly noted 
in a survey which the General Secretary publishes in the 
spring issue of the Bulletin. The latest survey of the 
General Secretary will be found in the Spring, 1961, 
issue of the Bulletin, under the heading, “Developments 
Relating to Censure by the Association’’ (pp. 40-47). 
The General Secretary and the members of Committee A 
agree that this published annual survey is an effective 
and wise practice. We are convinced that it adds to the 
weight of censure, which is, all in all, the Association's 
most potent weapon. Members of the Association are 
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particularly urged to read these annual surveys, so that 
they may be informed of current developments. Com- 
mittee A, at its April 18 and 19, 1961, meeting, voted 
to recommend that censure be continued at eight institu- 
tions, as follows: 


The Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 

President William W. Bodine, Jr., who two years ago 
assumed the chief administrative office at The Jefferson 
Medical College, has again failed to reply to the Asso- 
ciation’s offer to confer with the administration and 
faculty about the conditions which led to a‘vote of cen- 
sure at the 42nd Annual Meeting in 1956. No report has 
been received of efforts to improve tenure conditions. The 
Association has no chapter at this institution. In the 
judgment of Committee A, The Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege of Philadelphia should remain on the Association's 
list of Censured Administrations. 


North Dakota State University of Agriculture and 
Applied Science 

The General Secretary reported in the Spring, 1961, 
issue of the AAUP Bulletin that, although no official 
action has been taken which would be a consideration in 
removing of censure, channels of communication on this 
question remain open in some degree between the admin- 
istration and the faculty. Recently word has been received 
of a forthcoming change in the presidency of the college. 
Committee A has not been informed of any developments 
which would justify a recommendation of the withdrawal 
of the censure imposed in 1956. 


Catawba College 

The President of Catawba College has given assurance 
that the contractual commitments which the College re- 
quired of its faculty in 1952 (and which ‘comprised one 
of the bases upon which censure had been voted by the 
Association) are no longer required. He has also stated 
that should Catawba College ever seek to dismiss a teacher 
with tenure, the hearing procedures set forth in the 1940 
Statement of Principles would be followed. Regulations 
embodying these procedures were, however, in effect at 
the time of the dismissals which gave rise to the censure, 
and the President has never conceded that the dismissals 
involved a violation of the 1940 Statement of Principles. 
In December, 1959, and October, 1960, the General Sec- 
retary raised the question of appropriate financial redress 
to the three dismissed teachers, and on this point there 
has been no reply. 

Under these circumstances, Committee A concludes 
that Catawba College should remain on the Association's 
list of Censured Administrations. 


Auburn University 


A detailed statement of the situation at Auburn Uni- 
versity is set forth in ‘Developments Relating to Censure 
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by the Association,” a report by the General Secretary, 
published in the Spring, 1961, issue of the AAUP Bul- 
letin. The newly adopted regulations of Auburn Univer- 
sity now give support to the 1940 Statement of Princi- 
ples, “excepting only as these principles might conflict 
with the Constitution and the Code of Alabama, or the 
Charter of Auburn University, or the principles carried 
in the Standards of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools.” 

Additional factors must be considered. The administra- 
tion of Auburn University has been informed that recog- 
nition of the injury done in 1957 is important to the 
academic profession for two reasons: (1) in justice to 
the particular teacher, and (2) as an assurance that con- 
ditions of academic freedom and tenure at Auburn Uni- 
versity are supported both by subscription to general 
principles and by recognition and correction of a past 
violation. The Association has requested adequate evi- 
dence that academic freedom will not be violated if a 
faculty member, speaking responsibly, takes a public 
position on desegregation which may be unpopular. The 
Association has also indicated that since the injured 
teacher was given improperly late notice and not retained 
at least in part because of his responsibly stated views, 
appropriate redress is due him. 

Committee A cannot ignore the fact that, for the na- 
tional academic community, a serious violation of aca- 
demic freedom and tenure has occurred, has not been 
corrected, and has not been recognized by the adminis- 
tration to be a violation. 

For these reasons Committee A believes that Auburn 
University should continue on the list of Censured 
Administrations. 


Dickinson College 


Correspondence between the General Secretary and the 
President of Dickinson College has clarified some ele- 
ments in the faculty-administration situation at that insti- 
tution. But the absence as yet of suitable regulations, and 
the continuance of friction between administration and 
faculty, suggest that conditions of academic freedom and 
tenure are mot yet satisfactory. A new president will 
assume office in July, 1961. It is the judgment of Com- 
mittee A that further progress in the recognition of 
faculty rights and status at Dickinson College is necessary 
before a recommendation is made to withdraw censure. 


Texas Technological College 


The General Secretary has corresponded with the Presi- 
dent and members of the faculty of Texas Technological 
College concerning actions necessary for the removal of 
censure. However, the Association has received no infor- 
mation of significant developments of an official nature 
at the College relevant to the existing censure. It is the 
judgment of Committee A that Texas Technological Col- 
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lege should remain on the Association’s list of Censured 
Administrations. 


Fisk University 


The 1959-60 Report of Committee A noted with satis- 
faction the improvements which had been made in the 
Fisk University regulations, but observed that the institu- 
tional rules still did not provide for a one-year's notice or 
payment of a year's salary in lieu of notice to faculty 
members who are dismissed for reasons not involving 
moral turpitude, as stipulated in the 1940 Statement of 
Principles. This remaining deficiency led Committee A 
to conclude that Fisk University should remain on the 
list of Censured Administrations “until such a regulation 
is put into effect.” 

President S. J. Wright of Fisk University has conferred 
with the General Secretary and with other members of 
the Washington Office staff; the president of the AAUP 
chapter at Fisk has conferred with Association staff mem- 
bers; numerous letters have been exchanged. Unfortu- 
nately, the administration of the institution remains un- 
willing to change its position. President Wright, it should 
be noted, has explicitly emphasized his personal opposi- 
tion to the Association view on the issue of a year's 
notice. Although the General Secretary has not been 
informed of an official faculty declaration on this matter, 
he has reason to believe that a significant segment of the 
teaching staff supports the position which has been 
taken by the Association. 


Committee A concludes that Fisk University should 
remain on the list of censured administrations until a 
suitable rule is adopted providing for a year's notice of 
termination of appointment. 


Lowell Technological Institute 


The General Secretary, in October, 1960, wrote to 
President Martin J. Lydon indicating the desire of the 
Association to explore every avenue which could lead to 
a withdrawal of censure which would be consistent with 
the principles the Association defends. As has been the 
case from the beginning of the concern of the Association 
with the freedom and tenure of teachers at the Lowell 
Technological Institute, the administration refuses to 
reply. Information received from faculty members at the 
Institute indicates that the proposed Faculty Bylaws which 
have been before the Board of Trustees for some years 
have not yet received approval. Committee A concludes 
that Lowell Technological Institute should be continued 
on the list of Censured Administrations. 


Censure Removed 
Committee A, at its April 18 and 19, 1961, meeting, 
voted to recommend that censure be removed at three 
institutions, as follows: 
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Temple University 


The Board of Trustees of Temple University has 
recently rescinded a resolution which placed the burden 
upon the faculty member to demonstrate his fitness to 
remain on the faculty if he invokes a constitutional privi- 
lege of silence before a government investigating com- 
mittee. In 1958, the Forty-fourth Annual Meeting author- 
ized Committee A to remove the administration of 
Temple University from the censured list when this reso- 
lution was rescinded. The authorization expired, however, 
at the end of one year without appropriate action by the 
Board of Trustees. 

Committee A regretfully notes that the teacher whose 
dismissal constituted the precipitating action which 
brought censure in 1956 has not received an offer of 
reinstatement or other redress deemed satisfactory by him 
or by Committee A. However, some redress has been 
made. 

Negotiations between the Association and the admin- 
istration of Temple University have focused on two mat- 
ters. The first concerned the application of the Univer- 
sity's tenure regulations. This question was resolved with 
a firm statement from President Millard Gladfelter that 
the regulations apply to a// divisions of the University. 
The second concerned the fact that, in rescinding the 
resolution cited above, the Board of Trustees also re- 
scinded a paragraph which recognized a faculty member's 
right to exercise his constitutional privileges before gov- 
ernment investigating committees. Committee A _ has, 
however, received written assurance from President Glad- 
felter that the provisions of the paragraph remain in 
force and that the University therefore recognizes that no 
faculty member will be penalized for exercising his con- 
stitutional rights as a citizen. 


(Telegram: Millard E. Gladfelter, President, Tem- 
ple University, to William P. Fidler, General Sec- 
retary, AAUP, April 19, 1961.) 


Please inform Committee A that: the administration of 
Temple University continues to endorse the policy, as set 
forth in the first paragraph of the 1957 Amendment, that 
a faculty member's invocation of any right guaranteed by 
the Constitution of the United States and the Constitution 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania will not, in itself, 
be considered sufficient ground for removal. The admin- 
istration also endorses the principle that years cf service 
in all academic ranks at Temple University and at other 
institutions in accordance with the provisions stated on 
page two in the Tenure Policy, will be counted toward 
fulfilling the probationary periods specified in the Temple 
University Tenure Regulations. 


In view of these developments, Committee A recom- 
mends that Temple University be removed from the list 
of Censured Administrations. 
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New York University 


When two teachers were dismissed improperly in 1951 
and 1953, New York University had in force regulations 
that provided for a year’s notice or a year's salary in lieu 
of this notice to teachers dismissed from tenure positions. 
The University did not meet this obligation and took the 
position that since the University regulations were not a 
part of the contracts with the faculty there was no legal 
obligation. 

On October 24, 1960, the Board of Trustees of New 
York University adopted new regulations governing aca- 
demic freedom and tenure. These regulations are excellent 
and now accord with the Association’s 1940 Statement 
of Principles on academic freedom and tenure. The pro- 
vision for a year's notice or a year's salary in lieu thereof 
is stated in the new regulations and has been included in 
the contracts given since October, 1960, to faculty mem- 
bers to render the University regulations legally binding. 
In addition, the new regulations make it clear that the 
institution’s tenure policy has the force of contract, and 
that the rules of procedure relieve the accused teacher of 
the burden of proof. Committee A believes that the 
administration of New York University is morally if not 
legally obligated to meet the provisions of its regulations 
that were in effect at the time of the dismissals and that 
this action would unite completely and indistinguishably 
motives of proper self-interest and judicious magna- 
nimity. 

In view of the excellence of the new regulations on 
academic freedom and tenure, Committee A now believes 
that conditions at New York University justify the 
removal of censure from the administration. 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


Since April, 1960, when the administration of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary was placed on the list of Cen- 
sured Administrations, the professor who was dismissed 
from his position in 1958 withdrew his suit against the 
Seminary following a settlement out of court. In addition, 
the faculty of the Princeton Theological Seminary has 
adopted bylaws, formally approved by the Board of 
Trustees, which should prevent the recurrence of any 
incidents similar to that which led to the Association's 
censure, and which meet the Association’s recommenda- 
tions in all important respects. In view of these develop- 
ments, Committee A recommends that the administration 
of the Princeton Theological Seminary be removed from 
the list of Censured Administrations. 


VI 


Censure Imposed 


Committee A, also at its April 18-19, 1961, meeting, 
voted to recommend that censure be imposed upon the 
administrations of two institutions, as follows: 
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Allen University 


In dismissing, in 1958, three members of the faculty 
at Allen University, Columbia, South Carolina, the ad- 
ministration violated the principles of academic freedom 
and tenure, denied academic due process, and yielded to 
improper outside political pressures. A report on these 
dismissals was published in the Spring, 1960, issue of the 
AAUP Bulletin. Subsequent inquiry by the Association 
about possible correction of the situation has brought no 
reply from the administration. Committee A concludes 
that the administration of Allen University should be 
placed upon the Association's list of Censured Adminis- 
trations. 


Benedict College 


The dismissal, in 1958, of three members of the fac- 
ulty, at least one of whom had tenure, at Benedict Col- 
lege, Columbia, South Carolina, was attended by viola- 
tion of academic freedom and denial of academic due 
process. The administration briefly resisted improper out- 
side pressures but then yielded. The report on these 
events was published in the Spring, 1960, issue of the 
AAUP Bulletin; inquiry during the past year has brought 
no word from the administration of any correction. Com- 
mittee A concludes that the administration of Benedict 
College should be placed upon the Association's list of 
Censured Administrations. 


VII 


On April 1, 1961, there were in the Association's files 
37 active academic freedom and tenure cases of sufficient 
importance to be classified as ‘Committee A cases.” These 
may be described as follows: 


Cases which have resulted in censure of 
11 
Cases in which a report has been published, but 
as to which Committee A has not made a rec- 
ommendation to the Annual Meeting .......... 2 
Cases in which investigating committees have 
made their visits and their reports are under 
consideration by Committee A ............... 3 
Cases in which investigating committees have been 
appointed, and as to which reports are now 


Cases in which investigating committees have 

Cases in which investigating committees have 

been determined upon but not yet appointed .... 3 
Cases under study in the Washington Office ...... 13 


David Fellman (Political Science) 
University of Wisconsin, Chairman 
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Report of Committee C 
Policy on Educational Television 


The statement which follows has been prepared by the Association's Com- 
mittee C on College and University Teaching, Research, and Publication. 
Although publication in the AAUP Bulletin has been authorized by the 
Council, the statement has not yet been accepted by the Council as constitut- 
ing official Association policy. It is printed here in order that conferences, 
chapters, members, and other interested persons may have an opportunity 
to suggest changes, additions, and deletions before further action is taken. 
Comments on the statement should be directed to the Washington Office. 


It is imperative that a constructive pattern for relation- 
ship between administration, faculty, and students be de- 
fined for the use of television in college courses. The 
following statement relates chiefly to the role of the 
teaching faculty in the planning and development of 
such a program. 

1. The major responsibility of the teaching faculty in 
the formulation and decision of policies governing the use 
of educational television and in the planning and prep- 
aration of specific programs should be assured. Though 
the professor in a televised program should be willing to 
learn from the television experts, he should, as the edu- 
cational authority, have final responsiblity for the content 
and objectives of the program. 


2. Freedom of the teacher and student to inquire and 
to learn the results of inquiry should be fully guaranteed. 
Special care in this regard must be taken to assure (a) 
that the selection and presentation of materials and of 
points of view remain the full responsibility of the teacher 
and of his academic colleagues, who have the requisite 
training and perspective needed for these tasks, and (b) 
that different points of view are fairly presented to give 
the student the opportunity to see, hear, and judge for 
himself when controversial issues are involved. Grants, 
financial sponsorship, and other support should be given 
and received without commitments or reservations that 
would in any way limit the inquiries and expressions of 
teachers and students. 

3. Active and responsible participation of the student 
in his education should be assured. Opportunities beyond 
the televised program for student initiative and for per- 
sonal contacts between students and teachers should there- 
fore be provided through such means as regularly sched- 
uled discussion or laboratory periods, facilities for student 
questions, individual consultation, writing and criticism 
of papers and examinations, and the availability of col- 
lateral reading and illustrative materials. 


4. Decisions to award credit for televised courses and 
to fix standards of eligibility for admission to pursue such 
courses for credit should be made by the faculty and based 
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on educational rather than economic advantages. Adequate 
means of appraisal of the students’ achievement accord- 
ing to the normal academic standards for credit should be 
established with recognition that special care and addi- 
tional evidence may be needed in televised courses to 
maintain these standards. 

5. Adequate faculty time should be provided, and 
periodic studies made to insure that the time allowed is 
consonant with competent teaching and a reasonable total 
load. Drastic reduction of other duties will be necessary 
during the faculty member's preparation for offering a 
television course and during at least his first experience 
in teaching it. 

6. Faculty members directly involved in the production 
of audio-visual tapes and films should be given that con- 
trol over their continued use necessary to protect students 
from obsolescent teaching and teachers from damaged 
reputations. Savings accruing from repeated showings in 
the same institution and profits from sales and rentals to 
other institutions should be distributed with due regard 
for the rights of teachers in the tapes and films, as in 
printed materials prepared for their students, and for the 
institution's responsibility to encourage the growth of 
faculty members as scholars and teachers. A fitting means 
of encouragement would be the investment of such sav- 
ings and profits in provisions for released time in grants 
for study and publication and in improved library and 
other research facilities. 

7. Continuing research should be conducted to deter- 
mine the effects of television courses on the students’ 
learning, on the conditions of teaching, and on the aca- 
demic community in general. 


R. F. Arragon (History), Reed College, Chairman. 


Members: Harold B. Dunkel (Education), University 
of Chicago; Ruth E. Eckert (Education), University of 
Minnesota; Robert B. MacLeod (Psychology), Cornell 
University; Harriet E. O'Shea (Psychology), Purdue Uni- 
versity; John A. Rademaker (Sociology and Anthropol- 
ogy), Willamette University; Kenneth O. Walker (His- 
tory), Goucher College. 
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The Professor and Accreditation 


A Panel Discussion 


The statements which follow were prepared for a panel discussion held 
in Boston on April 21, 1961, in conjunction with the Forty-seventh Annual 
Meeting. The moderator of the discussion was Professor Bower Aly, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Chairman of the Association's Committee D on the 
Accrediting of Colleges and Universities. The participants were Professor 
A. H. Blatt, Queens College (N.Y.), a member of Committee D; Dr. Nor- 
man K. Burns, Executive Secretary, the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools; and Dr. William K. Selden, Executive Secre- 
tary, the National Commission on Accrediting, and author of Accreditation: 
A Struggle over Standards in Higher Education. 


Remarks by Professor A. H. Blatt 


I shall begin with some explanatory items to serve as 
a frame of reference for my remarks. The first is that 
I shall discuss only conventional evaluations (the long 
self-study by the institution, followed by the brief in- 
tensive visit by an evaluating group). The restriction to 
conventional evaluations is not a serious one; in the 
Middle States Association over two thirds of the evalua- 
tions are conventional, and the application to specialized 
evaluations of what we shall say about conventional ones 
is straightforward. The second item is that I am more 
interested in the process, evaluation, than in its outcome, 
accreditation or nonaccreditation, so I shall center atten- 
tion on the evaluation. Third, and finally, the principal 
function of an evaluation from my point of view is to 
help an institution to improve itself. Consequently I shall 
say nothing about the other uses. 

Let me state my conclusion first and then document it. 
There are many important aspects of the work of a col- 
lege or university which can best be evaluated either by 
professors or by professors and administrators jointly, 
just as there are other important aspects which can best 
be evaluated either by administrators or by administrators 
and professors jointly. Without attempting to catalog 
these various areas, I call some of them to your attention. 

1. The adequacy of the course offerings. Does English 
offer and does Mathematics offer the courses necessary 
for a major, or are they service departments ? 

2. The quality of the course offerings. Here the prob- 
lem is to go beyond the catalog descriptions and find 
what the faculty are trying to do and how well they are 
doing it. This task is important in all subjects. It is par- 
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ticularly important in rapidly changing areas. In many 
parts of the area with which I am most familiar—the 
natural sciences—the rate of change is so great that un- 
less a professor is willing and able to learn as much at 
least every ten years as he learned up to and through his 
doctorate, his useful half life as a professor will be just 
about five years. I am dubious about the ability of anyone 
other than a practitioner to evaluate this—not all prac- 
titioners can! 

3. The quality of the faculty is of course closely re- 
lated to the quality of the work offered. In this area one 
must go beyond the union cards of advanced degrees and 
learn whether the faculty are stimulating or are merely 
serving time until retirement, whether or not they are 
active scholars engaged in research. 

4. The morale of the faculty will determine to a very 
large extent whether their abilities are effectively used. 
One needs to know whether the faculty are enthusiastic 
or cynical, whether experimentation on the part of the 
faculty is encouraged by the administration, and whether 
faculty and administration encourage experimentation on 
the part of superior students. 

5. Finally, and this is the last of the five areas I shall 
mention, what is the relationship between extracurricular 
activities and the curriculum, and what is the role of the 
faculty in setting educational policy in this and other 
areas. 

I have already stated the conviction that evaluation in 
these areas can best be done by professors—people who 
are themselves seriously engaged with the matters they 
are looking into. However, there are some caveats. The 
fact that a man is a professor does not in itself qualify 
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him to serve on an evaluation. The professor who is 
going to serve in an evaluating group should begin by 
familiarizing himself with the problems of evaluation. 
I know of no better way than through Mr. Selden’s book 
on accreditation. Having done that, the professor must 
realize two things: 

1. There is not necessarily one right way and there are 
an infinite number of wrong ways of doing a major job. 
The function of the evaluator is to determine how well 
the people he talks with are doing the job they set out 
to do. It is not to impose on them his way of doing that 
job. The evaluator must approach his job with an open 
mind. He must not assume that any deviation from the 
ways with which he is familiar is bad. 

2. Evaluation does not call for the specialist as such. 
The historian must be willing and able to talk with people 
in the whole area of the social sciences, not just with 
other historians, and certainly not with just other modern 
European historians—though he will certainly enjoy 
some detailed shoptalk with a fellow modern European 
historian. The evaluator must be willing and able to talk 
with people who are outside his special field and not 
just take refuge in his specialty. In my experience, the 
ability to cover a wide area is more common than the 
willingness to do it. 

All that I have said, and the AAUP'’s position of 
encouraging more extensive faculty participation in eval- 
uation, assumes that professors are willing to serve in 
evaluating groups. There is a real question of the validity 
of that assumption even among AAUP members. Re- 
cently—three years ago—the Washington Office asked 
local chapters to submit names of colleagues to serve as 
evaluators. In the Middle States Association area the 
response was insignificant. I suggest that in the discus- 
sion to follow we take up ways of arousing professional 
interest in accrediting and ways of breaking in new 
evaluators. 

Finally, let me say that if you are willing to make the 
effort, work with an evaluating group can be most re- 
warding. You can help your colleagues in their institu- 
tions—sometimes in the most unexpected ways—and you 
can learn much that will be of value to you, your depart- 
ment, and your institution. I have yet to retyrn from an 
evaluation without having received more thap I gave. 


Remarks by Dr. Norman K. Burns 


Before giving you my answer to the question—What 
part should the professor play in accreditation ?—let me 
tell you a little about the North Central Association, since 
I can answer the question only within the context of our 
approach to the problem of institutional evaluation. In 
the first place, I should point out that the North Central 
Association is basically concerned with improvement in 
the educational enterprise, and we view our responsi- 
bility in this connection in terms of assistance we may 
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render to institutions in strengthening their programs. 
It is true that we continue to carry the responsibility for 
preparing a list of institutions which we consider of ac- 
ceptable quality, but this has become but one part of a 
broader range of responsibilities. We see accreditation 
as a point on a continuum of institutional improvement. 
Our over-all concern is with institutional growth toward 
excellence rather than with the attainment of some 
minimum level of acceptability. 

We think that institutional excellence is not imposed 
from without by an accrediting agency but comes from 
within the institution. Thus the emphasis in our relation- 
ships with institutions is on institutional self-study—on 
analysis of the current situation in the institution and 
plans for further progress. In this activity the professor 
plays a central role. The North Central Association en- 
courages wide faculty participation in self-study. First of 
all, it is valuable experience for the participants. In the 


second place, wide faculty participation makes for a 
better self-study since it makes full use of the compe- 


tence and close understanding of many individuals. In 
the third place, recommendations growing out of self- 
analysis are much more likely to have an impact on prac- 
tice than are recommendations coming from an outside 
group. 

The part that the professor plays in self-study is the 
same kind of part that he plays in general in the opera- 
tion of the institution. In what we think of as the better 
run institutions he is an active participant in all the 
major phases of the administrative process—the planning 
phase, the carrying out of the plans, the evaluation of 
the effectiveness of the operation. And this leads to new 
planning and the beginning of the cycle again. 

Now let me say a word about the North Central Assso- 
ciation’s concept of evaluation. Our concern is with the 
total institution—with all its parts and with the ways 
in which they relate to each other. We think that institu- 
tional quality may be identified through a range of in- 
stitutional characteristics. Some of these characteristics are 
tangible measurable things, such as library and laboratory 
facilities, the training and experience of faculty, and the 
like. But we have become increasingly aware that to 
gain real understanding of an institution requires more 
than knowledge of its tangible characteristics. It requires 
also an understanding of what might be called the dy- 
namics of the institution—the process elements—the in- 
terplay of various forces, the interpersonal relationships, 
the intellectual climate of the campus, the processes 
through which decisions are arrived at, and the things 
that influence that process. 

This conception of the evaluative task calls for the 
maintenance of a core of what we call generalists. These 
are persons who are broadly knowledgeable in the field 
of higher education, and possessed of an understanding 
of the way in which the institution of higher education 
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influences and is in turn influenced by its environment. 
They must also be perceptive, insightful, sensitive to 
problems and the feelings of people, effective in the 
interview situation. These are the desired characteristics 
of the consultant-evaluator (a term we have recently 
coined to describe the kind of person we use in our vari- 
ous field assignments). 

Our visiting teams are small, two to four people, com- 
posed, ideally, of these generalists I have been describ- 
ing or, if you prefer, specialists in evaluation. Thus, in 
constituting our teams, we do not think in terms of the 
representation of the various interests in an institution— 
the administration, the faculty, the students, the scholars 
in the several disciplines, the business office, the admis- 
sions and registrar's office, the library. We think it 
wholly defensible to staff a visiting team in this fashion; 
in fact, a number of accrediting agencies do so. They 
arrive at a judgment on the total institution by adding 
together the judgments of a group of persons each of 
whom is especially knowledgeable in a particular aspect 
of the institution's work. This, as I say, is one way of 
approaching the problem of institutional evaluation, but 
it is not the method employed by the North Central 
Association. 

For many years we have employed an apprentice type 
of training to prepare people for service on visiting 
teams. We have selected likely persons who had an in- 
terest in this kind of thing and have sent them out with 
experienced visitors. The persons selected for this work 
have been mainly administrative officers. The North Cen- 
tral Association is an organization of institutions, and 
institutions are usually represented by administrative off- 
cers. We have, however, used faculty members as visitors 
but, I want to emphasize, not as representatives of the 
faculty but because they were persons possessed of the 
kinds of competencies we feel are important in the busi- 
ness of institutional evaluation. 


A few years ago we came to realize what the profes- 
sions have long known, that is, that apprenticeship as a 
means for educating practitioners leaves something to be 
desired. This led to the development of what we call the 
Leadership Training Program, which, with support from 
the Carnegie Corporation, is designed to help produce 
the generalists I have been describing. Under this pro- 
gram we select each year fifteen young men who have 
shown promise of leadership in higher education and an 
interest in higher education as a field of study, and pro- 
vide them with a series of guided field experiences in 
different kinds of institutions of higher education sup- 
ported by seminars. A number of the participants in this 
program have been men who are primarily faculty mem- 
bers rather than administrative officers. Of the 60 who 
have so far participated in the Project, 17 are faculty 
members. 

As time goes on, we hope that it will be possible to 
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enlist the interest of larger numbers of faculty members 
in the kinds of activities I have outlined here. 


Remarks by Dr. William K. Selden 


It is a pleasure to participate with you this evening in 
your deliberations on accreditation, not merely because it 
is a subject in which I am actively concerned much of 
the time. More specifically, I have been interested in Com- 
mittee D, under whose auspices we are meeting this 
evening, even before it was formally organized. You may 
be interested in my recounting briefly the historical de- 
velopment of this committee in so far as I am related 
to it. 

Shortly after I assumed my present position in 1955 as 
Executive Secretary of the National Commission on Ac- 
crediting, I noticed in the then current issue of the AAUP 
Bulletin a reference to the regional accrediting associa- 
tions and their concern with university organization and 
faculty-administration relationships. This reference was 
contained in a recommendation from Committee T— 
known at that time as the Committee on Faculty Partici- 
pation in College and University Government. Immedi- 
ately after reading this report I telephoned and introduced 
myself to Ralph F. Fuchs, who likewise had recently 
assumed the General Secretaryship of the Association. We 
arranged to meet over luncheon and from this meeting 
grew a friendship between us, as well as the idea for the 
Committee on Accrediting of Colleges and Universities. 
We arrived at two tentative conclusions: that the AAUP 
could assist in educating faculty members in this compli- 
cated educational activity of accrediting, and that the 
committee should have at least six members—one from 
each area represented by a regional accrediting associa- 
tion. From that time, my interest in Committee D has 
continued unabated. 

The committee has been most fortunate in its member- 
ship and in its chairmen—first, Sidney Gulick, and now 
Bower Aly—who have considered accrediting and the 
AAUP relationship to this educational activity from a 
very broad and constructive point of view. It is funda- 
mentally sound that the AAUP should be interested in 
accreditation. It is sound because AAUP should support 
active interests in various educational issues and not 
limit itself to matters concerned with academic freedom, 
tenure and salaries. It is equally sound because accrediting 
theoretically rests on the philosophy of voluntary local 
responsibility. 

In the entire field of education there is not a facet in 
which there is more misinformation than in the area of 
accreditation. And yet, intelligent responsibility on which 
accreditation rests cannot be exercised without adequate 
knowledge and correct information. 


In a speech given this past November at the annual 
meeting of the Association of Urban Universities, John 
S. Millis, president of Western Reserve University and 
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currently president of the National Commission on Ac- 
crediting, emphasized the importance of voluntary re- 
sponsibility in accrediting. In this talk, copies of which 
were printed and distributed a few weeks ago by the 
National Commission, President Millis stated: 


From the point of view of society in general, accrediting 
is socially useful to the public for two reasons. The first 
reason is that we operate higher education as a public 
trust. Whether our institutions be governmentally-con- 
trolled and tax-supported, or independent and volun- 
tarily-supported, or church-controlled and voluntarily- 
supported, makes no difference. We all operate in the 
public interest. In that sense, we are all public institu- 
tions. We all have a moral and substantially a legal 
responsibility for a report on our stewardship. This report 
of stewardship is not simply fiscal—namely, that we have 
used our dollars without waste—but it must answer the 
question of what we have done with the institution 
placed in our hands. One way to do this is through the 
accrediting process. The process provides a measure of 
quality and is part of our moral and legal responsibility 
with reference to the public trust that is ours 


The second point is less positive. In fact, it is somewhat 
negative. Accreditation provides the protection of the 
public interest against the misuse of knowledge, skill, 
and art. 


Speaking later about the advantages of accreditation for 
the institutions, President Millis remarked: 


Fundamentally, accrediting provides the best guarantee 
for the freedom of the institution that I know. Yet, there 
are plenty of times when you think accrediting is the 
greatest threat to your freedom. With this I can sympa- 
thize, because on numerous occasions I have had the 
same feeling myself. But may I remind you that in our 
society we always couple two ideas—liberty and law; 
and our basic concept, of course, is liberty under the rule 
of law. This says to me that we have rejected as imprac- 
tical the idea of-anarchy. We know that a society which 
is to preserve freedom for the individual exists by reason 
of some commonly accepted code of conduct for the indi- 
vidual. Our institutions are in no way particularly dif- 
ferent. We maintain our freedom only so long as: there 
is some commonly accepted framework of law, or if you 
prefer, code of regulations, which discriminate what is 
acceptable from what is unacceptable. In speaking further 
about the advantages to the institution, one of the great 
opportunities and rewards of freedom is the opportunity 
to assume responsibility. As long as our system of ac- 
crediting is voluntary—that is, a self-imposed discipline— 
we have the opportunity to exercise the privileges of 
freedom; namely, the assumption of responsibility. This 
is good for us whether we are individuals or corporate 
institutions. . . . 


voluntary responsibility is a fundamental charac- 
teristic of the society of which we are a part and to the 
preservation of which we are dedicated. Voluntarily as- 
sumed self-discipline is basic to the way of our lives. A 
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free society stays free only as far and as long as its indi- 

vidual institutions are willing to assume the responsibility 

for self-discipline. 
And I hasten to add that in this case institutions are 
collections of faculties, administrative officials, students, 
and trustees. 

In any society the educational system is a manifesta- 
tion and reflection of the social aspirations of that society. 
If we intend that our society should be free we must 
maintain our colleges and universities as though they 
were free institutions. As President Millis emphasizes, 
accreditation provides one of the means for us to main- 
tain this freedom by exercising our responsibilities for 
self-imposed self-discipline. In this system faculty mem- 
bers must be intimately involved in order to make it truly 
effective and theoretically consistent. 

There are two primary ways in which faculty members 
can actively participate in the accrediting process. The 
first is through the institutional self-analysis which most 
agencies now require before the visit of the accrediting 
team. To be soundly constructive the self-analysis, which 
most good colleges and universities voluntarily under- 
take on a semicontinuous basis irrespective of accrediting 
requirements, must involve in one way or another almost 
all of the faculty members of the institution. The second 
way in which faculty members can actively participate in 
accreditation is by serving when requested on the teams 
of visitors which accrediting agencies send to the cam- 
puses for periods of two to four days. This is the area 
in which Committee D has been particularly interested 
and in which it can be of special assistance. 

Your committee has been collecting some data as to 
the extent of faculty participation on such teams. I have 
not as yet seen any figures which have been collected, but 
I would predict that the frequency of faculty participa- 
tion is not as large as many of you would consider ap- 
propriate, especially in comparison with the frequency of 
participation by administrative officials. What factors ac- 
count for this? 

First of all there are practical difficulties. Faculty mem- 
bers do not frequently attend meetings of the regional 
associations and are thus less well known to those who 
select the members of visiting teams. Faculty members 
have teaching appointments which may not permit sufh- 
cient flexibility in the scheduling of off-campus assign- 
ments. And most faculty members appear not to be 
interested in accreditation and the various responsibilities 
that are entailed in this method of self-imposed self- 
discipline. It is in this connection in which Committee D 
can make its greatest contribution. 

Even though the Association does conduct a sort of 
reverse accreditation—that is, listing those institutions 
which it wishes to censure or disaccredit—the AAUP has 
no place and should have none in conducting an accredit- 
ing program itself. Fortunately there has to my knowl- 
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edge been no thought of such a development. But the 
AAUP does have not merely an obligation but an oppor- 
tunity to help educate faculty members in their individual 
and collective responsibilities and to help them develop 
a perspective of education which is broader than their 
individual professional fields of study. 

Many faculty members, as well as administrative off- 
cers, do not wish to be involved in accreditation because 
it is merely a distraction from their other more interesting 
and to them more rewarding responsibilities. And just as 
many faculty members and administrative officers are in- 
capable of doing a constructive job in accrediting, even 
if they wish to be involved, because they have neither 
the proper temperament nor the breadth of vision to 
appreciate that excellence in education can be attained in 
more than the one way to which they have been com- 
mitted. 

Through my work in accreditation and related activi- 
ties, 1 am continually meeting with different organizations 
representing most segments in higher education. Almost 
as continually I am struck by the apparent lack of aware- 
ness which we educators in our various groups display 
for issues other than those with which we are immedi- 
ately involved. For example, academic freedom, tenure 
and faculty salaries—all important items and repeatedly 
major concerns in the annual meetings of the AAUP— 
are by far not the only issues to which such an organiza- 
tion as this can be directing its attention. 

The AAUP is the one organization representing the 
entire profession of college and university teachers in 
this country. It is not bound by the limitations of a single 
academic field. As such it has an opportunity, in fact an 
obligation, to educate faculty members in the broader 
educational issues and concurrently to emphasize to them 
their responsibilities to help solve these issues. 


In the annual report which I gave to the National Com- 
mission this month I endeavored to place this point in 
perspective. Quoting from this report: 


The success of our entire educational system, in the very 
same way as the success of our democratic form of gov- 
ernment, depends not merely upon an individual accept- 
ance of moral obligation among the segments of the 
fraternity of educators. Educators interested only in their 
own fields of study, or their own types of institutions, or 
their own accrediting agencies to the exclusion of others 
help to create a situation which intensifies to a socially 
undesirable extent the internal struggles which are innate 
in every society or social group. 


Can we as educators view our fields of study, and our 
institutions, and our accrediting organizations, in other 
words, our special interests, from the perspective of what 
is best for human welfare and for society? The answer 
to this question will affect the much larger issue con- 
fronting mankind. 


Can democratically oriented nations with their emphasis 
on individual freedom and personal initiative compete 
successfully with those nations in which the state is all 
powerful and in which individuals and organizations exist 
to serve the state? The ultimate resolution of this conflict 
will affect not merely the future pattern of education in 
this country, but the welfare of the coming generations 
throughout the world for many years to come. And in 
turn, the ultimate resolution of this conflict will be af- 
fected by the success with which we collectively meet 
our responsibilities in accrediting. 


It is in this frame of reference that I visualize the 
future contributions of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors and its Committee on Accrediting of 
Colleges and Universities. 


Motion Approved by the Council, April 23, 1961 


The American Association of University Professors favors the strengthening 
of standards of graduate preparation of future college and university professors 
and welcomes initiatives by various institutions and groups, including the 
regional accrediting associations, to contribute to this objective. It views with 
concern, however, the proposal that each state establish a professional standards 
board and a commission on preparation of college teachers with power to issue 
and revoke licenses of individual teachers at public and private institutions of 
higher education. We are disturbed, therefore, about the direction apparently 
taken by the preliminary recommendations of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards of the National Education 


Association. 
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The Present Responsibility of Free Teachers’ 


The free teacher in the United States bears an excep- 
tionally heavy responsibility at this critical and possibly 
terminal point in the history of the human race. He is 
answerable to all men as an expert servant of society and 
to himself in terms of his professional conscience. Every 
educator would therefore seem, at this time, to be under 
a moral obligation to re-examine the nature of his 
responsibility and to consider the manner of its dis- 
charge. He should face the chief challenges put to him 
as the inevitable corollary of his academic freedom. Since 
his fellow citizens have assured him that he will be 
listened to when he speaks and protected even if his 
utterance is dismaying or annoying, he must not forget 
that this assurance has been given in expectation of the 
forthright discharge of his professional obligation. 

Most teachers in most of the schools, colleges, and 
universities of the United States are free, at most times, 
both as citizens and as teachers. True, in illiterate or 
disturbed communities, cases of infringement upon 
academic freedom are sporadically precipitated by foolish 
persons. On rare occasions there is even an attack upon 
the principle of academic freedom itself, an attack usually 
symptomatic of the occasional exhaustion which attends 
the arduous business of living in a democracy. Neverthe- 
less, the situation of teachers in this country does not 
suggest, even to those whose work is to resist impositions 
upon educatois, anything less than a normally observed 
state of freedom. 

Of equal concern, but less often considered, is the 
degree to which teachers are using their freedom and 
thereby justifying their status. Some measure of their 
performance can be arrived at by examination of the way 
in which teachers are meeting specific major challenges. 
Three are here set forth. Undoubtedly there are others of 
equal importance, but these three challenges have one 
significant element in common—none has so far been 
well met. 


* This article is a revision of an address given at the annual 
meeting of the National Organization on Legal Problems of 
Education, held in November, 1960. The views set forth are 
personal; the author does not speak for the Association, although 
he is happy to discover numerous agreements on those issues 
which lie within its purview. 


LOUIS JOUGHIN is Staff Associate in the Washington 


Office of the American Association of University Professors. 
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By LOUIS JOUGHIN 


I. A First Challenge, Relating to the Future of the 
Human Race 

All informed persons know that the continuation of 
human life and human society, in anything like its present 
form, is now a matter of ominous doubt. Teachers, who 
are charged both with being particularly well informed 
and with informing others, would do well to accept the 
challenge which emerges from this state of things. It is 
their obligation to acquaint themselves with the facts 
and then to apply this knowledge to the management of 
their business as scholars and their business as teachers. 


The facts 


The facts of the survival situation relate to the 
achieved potential for the destruction of existing and 
future life by biological, chemical, or nuclear warfare 
and to the simplest probability estimates which are ap- 
plicable. Let us consider some of the evidence. 

1. Martin M. Kaplin reports that, of 55 human 
diseases and infective agents usable for biological war- 
fare, no suitable protection is available for 19. And even 
for the other 36 there is reason to believe that epidemic 
spread could be achieved in a civilian population un- 
accustomed to defense against this kind of attack. The 
manner of disseminating these agents is simple; every- 
one is familiar with the technique through use of the 
common aerosol bomb against mosquitoes and flies. Ex- 
plosions releasing large clouds of penetrating spray 
present no difficulty for modern war machines. 

Possibly the very breadth of biological warfare poten- 
tiality is for the moment some protection against its use. 
Infective agents are difficult to control as to time span 
or geographical coverage; they are nearly as dangerous 
to the sower as to his intended victim. But once these 
technical uncertainties are solved, biological warfare will 
present a lethal threat to any whole population against 
which it is directed. 

2. With respect to chemical warfare, M. M. Dubinin 
states that Germany at the beginning of World War II 
had an annual production capacity of 7,200 tons of 
isopropyl methyl fluorophosphate ; three tenths of a milli- 
gram concentration of this chemical in the air, breathed 
for two minutes, kills human beings. As to contact 
poisons, a Scandinavian chemical journal reports an acid 
which, if two tenths of a milligram touches the skin, 
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causes death. Such evidence constitutes probable cause to 
believe that the military forces of any major power are 
already in a position to destroy by chemical poisons most 
vf the people living in another country. Some difficulties 
of tactical conveyance may exist, but the military problem 
in chemical warfare is simpler than in biological war- 
fare. After a chemical attack there would be no infected 
living organisms wandering around and posing a con- 
tinuing threat to the armed forces of the victor. The only 
problem relating to human matter would be one of ex- 
peditious sanitary disposal. 

3. The effect which a nuclear attack would have upon 
a large nation is sensed by everyone, but it will be help- 
ful to refer to a recent description by Harrison Brown and 
James Real, in their Community of Fear. The authors 
note that the surface explosion of a ten-megaton bomb 
is equivalent in power to the explo:ling of ten million 
tons of TNT, the most powerful ordinary explosive. 
Detonated over Los Angeles, it would destroy everything 
in a zone three miles in diameter, and further damage 
would extend many miles outward. The fallout would be 
15 to 30 miles wide and would go down wind 100 to 
500 miles. There is the further likelihood that a firestorm 
would at once engulf an area from 25 to 50 miles in 
diameter in which everything would be burned. In other 
words, only an unusual combination of circumstances 
would allow any living person in Los Angeles to survive 
thermonuclear blast and burn, and subsequent fire and 
suffocation. And if a random creature found itself still 
on its feet in Los Angeles, it would have the further 
problem of getting to the periphery of an immense con- 
taminated zone. There, of course, the ‘survivor might 
discover the margin of the next explosion area. 

The authors describe the effect of one ten-megaton 
bomb. At this moment, heavy bombers cari carry a twenty- 
megaton bomb. 

Brown and Real go on to indicate that an attack of 
one thousand twenty-megaton bombs would destroy all 
life in a country the size of the United States within 
twenty days, either by the force of the original explosions 
or by fallout. While the military delivery of a blow of 
this weight is not yet a matter of assured tactical suc- 
cess, it is obviously a matter of only a few years before 
it can be accomplished. 

4. Assuming for the sake of argument that no major 
power will deliberately begin a nuclear war, nevertheless, 
the question arises, what of “accidental’’ war? A recent 
study by the Mershon Committee on Education in Nation- 
al Security, based at Ohio State University, considers such 
possible causes as defense system accidents, human aber- 
rations, unintended spread of limited wars, wars started 
by nations with the idea of involving other nations, and 
diplomatic and military mistakes. The study concludes 
that “taking together all the dangers, there is a significant 
chance that a major accidental war may occur at some 
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time in the 1960's.” And, a ‘major’ war would almost 
certainly lead to the use of biological, chemical, or nuclear 
weapons. 

The recital of facts can properly be concluded by 
quotation from a summary view which appeared in the 
June, 1960, issue of the Bulletin of the. Atomic Scientists : 


Pushbutton weapon systems based upon instant response 
—but capable of both mechanical and human error— 
could plunge the world into a nuclear holocaust through 
an act of inadvertence or irrationality. ‘The galloping 
course of our weapons technology is rapidly taking the 
whole world to the brink. The same science that indus- 
trialized the West, then gave us our atomic monopoly, 
then transformed a Russian peasant society into a pro- 
ducer of sputniks, missiles, and H-bombs, is now awaken- 
ing the sleeping giants of China, Africa, and all the 
world—moving by a logic of its own, out of the control 
of any one man or nation. 

I am not simply talking about another war. A single 
nuclear weapon today can release more destructive 
energy than all the explosives used in all wars throughout 
history. The world’s nuclear stockpile today contains, it 
is estimated, the equivalent of 30 billion tons of TNT— 
abo&t 10 tons of TNT for every human being on the 
globe. No wonder it has been bitterly said that life may 
be extinct on other planets because their scientists were 
more advanced than ours 

No sane man should accept these facts with equanimity. 
No leader of any nation should rest content with this 
precarious equilibrium of terror. No nation should delude 
itself into thinking it has a strategy for the 1960's if that 
Strategy is nothing more than the arms race, nothing 
more than the cold war, nothing more than the policies 
of the last two decades. 


The author of this appraisal is President John F. Kennedy. 


The challenge to scholars 

The facts which have been reviewed clearly present an 
overwhelming challenge to all teachers in their capacities 
as scholars. Each would do well immediately to examine 
the relationship between the present crisis and his own 
field of learning. He should make every effort to discover 
any resources in his discipline, of information or of 
method, which might favorably alter the existing prob- 
abilities. At the very least he can rework what he knows 
and get it down clearly for the benefit of those who at 
a later time may be curious to know how things stood 
when it happened. 

And, even in these parlous times, there exists the lure 
of tentative projections. Economists can begin their ex- 
ploration of how to manage a world of poisoned re- 
sources. Sociologists and psychologists can join forces to 
work out hypotheses about the nature of social and in- 
dividual conduct in a country where fear and apathy will 
have taken over all the patterns of response, and where, 
coincident with the irreversible destruction of genetic 
vitality, life expectancy will in one moment drop from 
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70 years to 30 years. 


The challenge to teachers 


The teacher is challenged even more movingly in his 
capacity as a teacher of youth. Stripped of the protective 
impersonality of the garments he wears as a scholar, the 
pedagogue confronts his traditional duty to introduce the 
human race to its heritage. But what a heritage that now 
is! Nor is the task made easier for the teacher when he 
confronts the eyes of children, or of young men and 
women, and senses that they know a great deal more than 
they care to discuss with a parent generation which offers 
them life and death even-handedly. 

Teachers can approach the survival situation with their 
pupils in three more or less distinguishable ways. First, 
teachers can lie. Few teachers will do that; it goes against 
the grain. Second, they can keep silent, and that is what 
most seem to be doing. Third, teachers could tell the 
truth. That will not be a pleasant experience, but it may 
well be a duty. 

With respect to children in the grade schools, kindness, 
understanding, and sobriety should govern all statements, 
but surely one should not avoid the duty of telling chil- 
dren about the nature of the experience which may con- 
front them. They have a right to know how many of 
them may die and in what manner. As children move 
toward and into high school and undergo the stresses of 
puberty, is it possible for teachers to avoid telling them 
that the institutions of marriage and perenthood have al- 
ready been changed, in some degree for all time, by 
modification of the human genetic legacy? The communi- 
cation of these facts will be painful and there will be 
some painful response. But, bad as this experience will 
be for young people, and for their teachers, it will not 
begin to approach the misery of silence and the moral 
failure of evasion. 


College and university students present a problem - 


which is both simpler and harder. Although one can 
talk more frankly and informingly with them, their prob- 
lems in choice of direction and allocation of energy are 
as complicated as those of society at large. Perhaps the 
answer lies somewhere between the current mode of 
avoiding reality and an equally undesirable reiteration of 
the prospects of disaster. Perhaps the college students 
might be asked how much they want to hear about these 
matters. After all, the topic of discussion is their sur- 
vival. 


II. A Second Challenge, to Put the House of 
Education in Order 

The American public, judging by its frequently ex- 
pressed misgivings about education and by the poor 
rewards it offers to teachers, does not appear to regard 
the educational system and its personnel as consistently 
good. Now it may be that the work of education is so 
incredibly complicated, so ever-changing in form and 
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end, that it can never be fully understood and properly 
appreciated. But the testing of that general proposition 
can properly be left to the future, until a more immediate 
job has been attended to—putting the house in good 
order. There are several kinds of untidiness which un- 
mistakably need the attention of everyone and particular- 
ly of the men and women who live in the house. 


Inadequate policing of educational personnel 

It seems clear that not enough care has been used in 
the selection and continuance of the persons who dis- 
charge educational duties. Let us begin with the members 
of governing boards of schools and colleges. The problem 
is not so much the fact that boards are in part populated 
by persons who have only the fault of no known com- 
petence for dealing with educational matters and who 
merely offer the promise of representing something called 
community sentiment. Nor is it a question of dilettantes. 
Such misfits can usually be taken in hand by their better 
colleagues. What does need to be looked into is the 
presence on a governing board of an individual who is 
either a major sort of fool or an expert criminal. This 
is not a wildly hypothetical characterization; the federal 
courts and their advisory physicians are attempting to 
make this distinction at this time. Or there is the in- 
dividual who was both a bank director and a college 
board trustee; in a state of ultimate despair his fellow 
bank directors finally sued to remove him from his post 
because of gross personal insufficiency over a period of 
many years. Why, one may ask, did he have a hand for 
some time in the governance of education and the lives 
of young people. 

One of America’s great legal scholars has noted that 
many colleges have established procedures for the removal 
of faculty members for cause, but that, curiously, he has 
never encountered any procedures by which charges might 
be presented against a trustee. The question arises—why 
have teachers not demanded effective means for such 
action ? 

Similarly, it is clear that a few presidents of colleges 
and universities ought not to be in office; and the corps 
of school superintendents probably also has its defective 
members. It is not a matter of chief administrators who 
merely happen to be unimaginative or crusty by nature. 
Rather, it is the placing in charge of men who either 
do not know their business or perform it improperly. A 
distinguished public service administrator who is also an 
experienced educational trustee recently observed: 


I would say .. . that a number of our college and uni- 
versity presidents use a special kind of moral behavior 
that would never be condoned in a large business corpora- 
tion. I go so far as to say that they not only are not 
frank with their faculty, but they sometimes mislead, cut 
corners, or even cheat. This problem has worried me from 
time to time. I discussed it not long ago with a man who 
is familiar with a particular situation that has troubled 
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me, and he said, “You know this person is highly moral 
in the sense that he wouldn’t steal or he will not go 
out and get drunk. He is not going to run off with one 
of his secretaries, but he feels if he is doing something 
for the university, it is perfectly all right to cut corners 
or to do a little cheating or to do things that men in 
the business world would not condone.” 


The complaint does not of course lie against a large 
percentage of the total of trustees and administrators. 
And all flocks have their black sheep. Rather, the funda- 
mental weaknesses are the absent motivation and the 
inadequate procedures which permit unworthy individuals 
to remain on the scene to the undoubted harm of every- 
one. 

To complete the picture, one may ask what should be 
done about policing teacher personnel? There are signs 
that the public is not fully satisfied. James M. Cass, 
former Research Director of the National Citizens Coun- 
cil for Better Schools, says: 


First, tenure protects the public primarily by eliminat- 
ing incompetents during a probationary period of, typical- 
ly, three to five years. But satisfactory operation requires 
that two clearly implied conditions be met: that rigorous 
standards of selection be imposed at the time tenure is 
conferred, and that teachers, once past the probationary 
period, never develop attributes that make them unfit to 
teach. 


Second is the question of whether rigorous standards 
of selection are applied at tenure time. The impression 
received by the public in a period of high employment, 
skyrocketing enrollments and well-advertised teacher short- 
ages is that they are not. In fact, the layman’s impression 
is that tenure is often, if not usually, conferred by de- 
fault. If the probationer stays alive and commits no 
mortal sins in public—tenure follows as the night the 
day. 


Third comes the question of whether a teacher—even 
one who passes the most severe examination of his 
qualifications after a brief probationary period—can be 
regarded as forever competent to practice his calling. 
National mental health statistics alone indicate how 
hazardous an assumption this is. 


Fourth, then, the question arises as to whether a teach- 
er, once accorded the prerogatives of tenure, can be re- 
moved with reasonable facility if he is or becomes unfit 
to teach. Every tenure law, I believe, makes some provision 
for removing teachers who should not remain in the 
classroom. Seemingly, however, the main effort of the 


profession has been directed at making such removal | 


more difficult. 


How do teachers themselves view the situation? First, 
they are certainly justified in pointing out that failure to 
move against teachers who are so bad or weak that they 
should be dismissed usually results either from the absence 
of fair and efficient machinery for charges and a hear- 
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ing, or from the fact that administrative officers do not 
use the procedures which actually are available for order- 
ly and fair dismissal action. However, much of this is 
surely beside the point, because there are in fact few 
candidates for dismissal in our schools and colleges. Such 
persons become so obvious an embarrassment to every- 
one that they soon understand and wend their ways. 


But leaving aside dismissal for cause, there remains 
the very large question of the simply poor teacher. The 
writer's 30 years’ teaching experience has been in nine 
public and private institutions of higher education, with 
student bodies varying in size from 350 to 10,000, and 
ranging in eminence and quality from the very top to 
one establishment which had as its only visible justifica- 
tion the fact that it paid a hungry man a salary. Taking 
into account the whole teaching and research personnel 
of these institutions, it could fairly be said that one out 
of ten of the teacher-scholars produced nothing in re- 
search, one out of ten was temperamentally unsuited to 
involvement in the learning process, one out of ten 
persistently shirked his work, and one out of ten was 
doctrinaire in the classroom about Fascism, Communism, 
atheism, religion, or capitalism. This does not, of course, 
add up to 40 per cent; fortunately or unfortunately, for 
students, most of these individuals could be counted in 
two or more of these groups. Crossing off duplications, it 
seems that between ten and fifteen per cent of the sum 
total of these college teachers were not really adequate to 
teach students either in the classroom, the library, or the 
laboratory. As for schoolteachers, parents of judgment ap- 
parently tell the same story. 

If the scene described represents anything like the 
truth, something ought to be done about the problem, 
above all by teachers in their own self-interest. If teach- 
ers do not act, others will continue to do the policing 
for them. Worse than that, when a group persists in 
ignoring, nay rewarding, its disturbingly weak members, 
society is accustomed to withholding whole-hearted sup- 
port to all members of the group. 

But, all in all, these are poor teachers who are still 
recognizably above the level of defectiveness which would 
justify dismissal, in an imperfect world. What then is 
to be done about them? The answer may possibly be 
found in a seizing upon the opportunity now afforded 
by a period when salaries are in fact rising. Now would 
seem to be a proper time for imaginative reconstruction 
of the rewards of the educational system and a heightened 
firmness in bestowing them. Greater differentiation in 
rank and salary may be needed. Certainly it is doubtful 
wisdom to require men and women of high accomplish- 
ment to shuffle forward as part of an indiscriminate 
throng of performers of all levels of competence. Even 
worse is the almost universal custom which places the 
salaries of nearly all the teachers in an educational in- 
stitution, even the best—below the salaries of all the 
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administrative heads, even the poorest. 


Fact and fiction; the school hierarchy 

On paper the typical American school system consists 
of 500 teachers who have no real authority over the 
educational activity they practice, five principals who 
wield command power over their staffs, and a super- 
intendent whose word is law—provided that he rules in 
exact conformity with the majority view of his board. 
Now this may be the temporary or even the permanent 
state of affairs in a few unhappy districts. But in most 
places, most of the time, the authoritarian scheme is 
greatly modified by the wisdom and mutual respect of 
school boards, administrators, and teachers. Surely the 
time has come to replace an unreal archaism by something 
more truly descriptive of current operations, if only in 
frankness to the general public. 

The schools of the United States might profit by enter- 
ing into the spirit of the managerial revolution and our 
communities should endorse this venture. The profession- 
al persons who are running the schools are essentially the 
teachers. The authority they in fact have should be 
formalized to place in their hands enlarged designated 
powers to meet their responsibility for educational policy. 
At the same time superintendents should have their job 
descriptions reworked to conform to the happy fact which 
exists in our best districts; there, the superintendent has 
only minor duties as watchdog and censor; his real work 
is to serve as chief professional expert to the whole school 
system from top to bottom. Therein, also, lie his true 
power and status. With these adjustments to reality ac- 
complished, school boards could turn to their own func- 
tions: to view themselves as trustees, not managers—as 
defenders, not inquisitors. 


Fact and fiction; the colleges and universities 

The Education Directory, published by the United 
States government, lists approximately two thousand in- 
stitutions of higher education. If one may judge by their 
catalogues, each of these enterprises offers first-class edu- 
cation, within the limits of its own stated purpose. If 
this is so, one wonders why thousands of intelligent 
parents are reduced each year to frustration and fear at 
the time their children must choose a place to go after 
high school. 

The first problem of the uneasy parent and his young 
hopeful is to sort out institutions according to the kind 
of work done on the campus. As Dean W. C. H. Prentice 
of Swarthmore College has indicated, one institution 
teaches business administration while another offers 
economic theory, one offers horticulture and the other, 
plant physiology. Both activities are respectable, but one 
is mainly scientific and the other mainly technological. 
Such differences are vital; they affect the whole intent 
and accomplishment of a college's educational program. 
But the consumer is on his own and unless he is unusual- 
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ly perceptive or lucky a serious mistake may be made in 
matching institution and student. 


The tremendous pressure developed in this country to 
give everyone all the education he wants, coupled with 
the complex factors which defer the entry of young peo- 
ple upon the labor market, have produced colleges whose 
actual present function is to train or furbish a new class 
of skilled workers. A generation or two ago the classifica- 
tion was unskilled labor, semiskilled labor, skilled labor 
and professional workers. But, as Frank H. Bowles and 
Charles M. Holloway note, the market for the unskilled 
worker has essentially disappeared. The first society in 
human history to have more workers in the service indus- 
tries than in production now places the semiskilled work- 
er at the bottom, and, above him, the second class splits 
into skilled blue- and skilled white-collar workers with 
not very different economic and social status. The signifi- 
cance of this fact for education is that the skilled white- 
collar group includes most of our college graduates. 
These are separated much like the skilled blue-collar 
workers from the top trained group, the professionals. 
And clearly these rearrangements are profoundly affect- 
ing the offering of the colleges and universities. Again, 
there is inadequate guidance for the chooser concerned 
about program and curriculum. 


Fact and fiction with regard to the quality of the work 
done by the colleges and universities is a delicate sub- 
ject. It is unnecessary to go over such familiar ground 
as inordinate emphasis upon athletics or the offering of 
masters degrees for studies not suited to intellectual in- 
quiry. The weaknesses and malfunctions are known. What 
needs present emphasis is that the public is not informed 
about the facts. Admittedly, the choice of a means to 
display colleges and universities accurately and compre- 
hensively is a large problem requiring full exploration. 
But one approach, at the very least, might be to establish 
more illuminating kinds and levels of accreditation; as 
things now stand, accreditation appears to be mainly a 
finding that an institution is not conspicuously defective 
in physical and staff resources. That is obviously not 
enough; there are far too many accredited institutions 
lacking other essential e:cments; or, if that pessimistic 
view is disputed, it is ct ieast obvious that institutions 
which are miles apart in quality receive the same simple 
approval in terms of certification to the public. 


Teachers in higher education have a stake in the repu- 
tation of their institutions. Not all promotions, offers, 
and other satisfactions will come to faculty members be- 
cause of recognition as scholars within their field of learn- 
ing; much of their sense of well being is the direct 
result of knowing that their institution is held in high 
esteem. 


A third untidiness in the educational house results 
from the blurred image which teachers have of them- 
selves. Do they primarily desire professional status or do 
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they want a mixture of civil service and trade union 
status? The pros and cons for each of these merit ex- 
amination. 

A teacher, in school or college, who achieves a con- 
siderable degree of economic security by virtue of manda- 
tory annual increments or by the power of collective 
bargaining, has status as a member of a group which 
society regards as important enough to receive long-term 
commitments from the public treasury. The difficulty is 
that the community, once it has mechanized its relations 
with a group, is less likely to pay attention to individuals. 
The handling of grievances may be routinized in a not 
very subtle way. The recognition and rewarding of ex- 
ceptional contributions may not be regarded as particular- 
ly imperative, since the whole class of workers is doing 
reasonably well. 

Conversely, a teacher may operate in a system where 
the criteria and relations are characteristic of society's 
dealings with professional persons. The status potential 
here is obvious; competition will often reward hand- 
somely those who make valuable contributions. Of course 
this assumes proper standards. Grievances will be handled 
with the special attention appropriate to decisions relat- 
ing to individuals. On the other hand, the professional 
man lacks the solidarity of trade-union support or the 
comfort offered by the charitable standards of civil serv- 
ice. Also, because of the technical nature of educational 
work, there is the danger that some teachers and scholars 
may have no proper way open to them by which they may 
communicate to the public the facts on which merit judg- 
ments could be made. 


The dilemma stated has not been solved completely 
for any kind of workers. In fact the partial solution thus 
far achieved in some areas sometimes seems no more 
than a codification of the rules of debate or warfare. 
There is no easy answer for dealing with teachers as 
economic units. 

But in the end this question of economic adjustment 
should surely be answered in terms of the teacher's 
fundamental status as a professional man. His charge is 
to offer independent critical judgment from the point of 
view of his particular stock of knowledge and experience. 
His duty is to offer imagination and leadership in the 
same degree that our responsible lawyers and doctors 
help their community by taking a stand on matters of 
justice or public health. Ninety-five per cent of the time 
the teacher will be doing this within the confines of his 
workshop—the school or college—and only occasionally 
will he function so as to attract public notice. But with or 
without publicity his job is to be a dedicated professional 
man. That means functioning in terms of the standards 
and freedoms of his discipline. Such a course does not 
mean status or economic suicide; on the contrary, a great- 
er degree of professional assertion by teachers should be 
quickly and properly rewarded by the public. 
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Ill. A Third Challenge, to Show More Respect to 
Young People 

Relations between two generations are always some- 
what uneasy. At the present time, in the United States 
a good many mature persons appear to look upon school 
children with a considerable measure of distrust, and with 
fearful attention to their capacity for growing into juvenile 
delinquents. High school students are charged with being 
lazy and uninspired. College students are regarded as 
working harder, but as having a peculiar appetite for 
wrong ideas. Of course, there is another side to the pic- 
ture. Young people, rather silently and politely but none 
the less certainly, look upon their parents’ generation as 
the one which is responsible for the present state of 
affairs. 

Judgments which indict or praise whole generations 
of human beings are really rather silly. Actually one can 
easily counter the adverse view by citing the many young 
children of this day who are well informed, have excel- 
lent manners, and in general are three years ahead of the 
preceding generation at their age. As to the high school 
span, it will, of course, always be the age of introduction 
to temptation; and it is quite possible that a majority of 
a class may for the moment be swept by irresponsibility. 
But with respect to the educational art itself, something 
might be learned from the history of a high school class 
of many years ago, in New York City, where a geometry 
group of nearly 40 had in it half a dozen of the 
worst behaving specimens in that institution. The teach- 
er was elderly and handicapped by eyesight that re- 
quired him to hold his book about six inches from his 
face. It would be difficult to imagine a more classic con- 
text for educational failure. But, in fact, it turned out 
to be a superbly successful operation. The teacher from 
the moment that he first entered the room to the con- 
clusion of the term four months later was incandescent 
with love of geometry and apostolic in his teaching 
skills. The first manifestations of irreverence and dis- 
order were taken in hand by the decent majority of the 
students, and soon even the scamps were observing with 
wondering eyes the unfolding mystery of learning. The 
explanation, of course, is simple: there was a fine teacher 
in the room; among his several wisdoms was the knowl- 
edge that the assuming of respect breeds respect. 


The authority of the educational institution should be 
regarded as an extension of the traditional legal authority 
which parents exercise over their children. In so far as 
the institution is responsible for the welfare and guidance 
of its students, it can and must exercise reasonable con- 
trol over their scholastic life and over much of their 
general activity. Not to do so would be to fail in the 
discharge of the educational function. 

But the school or college is also committed to daily, 
progressive withdrawal of its authority. Students are 
taught to make independent decisions based on their in- 
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creasing stock of knowledge, and, since we live in a 
democracy, to assume increasing power and responsibility 
as citizens—both on and off the campus. 

The exercise of too much authority results in the 
paternalism which has been the blight of many institu- 
tions. Too much freedom permits some irresponsible 
students to act in a way which affects the usefulness of 
the institution and reflects unfavorably upon the teaching 
staff and the whole student body. Obviously, either ex- 
treme is undesirable. The answer must be found in the 
clarification of controlling principles and in the formula- 
tion of socially practical rules to which reasonable per- 
sons can agree. 

Two historical considerations should be kept in mind: 

1. Restrictions on freedom have developed everywhere 
because our world is in trouble, and life is not as free 
as it should be for any of us. Freedom is particularly hard 
to come by for young men and women who must not 
only confront universal insecurity but also make their 
own special transition from childhood to maturity. 

2. Fifty years ago most young people between the 
ages of fourteen and twenty-one achieved social status in 
terms of their jobs; steady work offered the presumption 
that a sober citizen was in the making. But now, pre- 
dominantly and increasingly, this group continues in 
school and college preparing to meet more complicated 
demands by society. Surely, a decent respect for human 
growth requires that these persons be accorded both 
understanding and support. 

The inter-relationship of authority and freedom, an 
insecure world, and a longer educational period—these 
are the problems which students know they must deal 
with. They believe they will make sense of it all, but 
only if they are permitted appropriate freedom of ex- 
ploration and choice as they go about their task of as- 
suming responsibility. 

The fundamental need is that the declining line of 
authority be thoughtfully and fairly applied. By way of 
example, two ways of doing so may be noted. 


Recognition of the extent of youthful knowledge 

For a long time American education has attempted to 
educate children rapidly, amply, and well. The people of 
the United States may not be aware of the degree to 
which they have succeeded. Is there adequate recognition 
that students themselves are a powerful voice in the 
chorus which is demanding stiffer courses, earlier work 
in foreign languages, and a 46-week school year? Are 
young persons given the credit due them for their sense 
of urgency? 

At the college level, an experiment may be tried. Ex- 
amine the chemistry textbook used in the introductory 
course 30 years ago and then turn to the present text 
for the same level course. It is very likely that the 1961 
text will be found to cover material and concepts which 
a generation back were ordinarily presented only at the 
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beginning of the third year of college chemistry. 


Recognition of the vested moral claim of youth 

Educators, from Socrates to the present, have frequent- 
ly asserted that the training of youth is a significant moral 
exercise. And, if morality is present, it goes without 
saying that as much attention must be given to the 
morality of the teacher as to that of the student. Are 
teachers healthy enough, on the whole, to warrant their 
holding posts of trust, or have they been partly con- 
taminated by the malaise of the world’ about us? One 
cannot be sure. Witness: 


A month ago an old man, dining at a club table, ad- 
vanced the view that voting should be restricted to those 
who pay property taxes. Thinking to tease him out of the 
eighteenth and into the twentieth century, a table mate said 
he thought he had a good point; that, after all, persons 
who really had vested interests were the ideal people to 
manage their particular resources. Thus, it was suggested, 
the elderly gentleman would probably agree that only 
young men and women between 18 and 26 should have 
the right to vote on the question of declaration of war— 
since they would be the generation whose lives would 
mainly be at stake. The joke failed. The patriarch re- 
plied: ‘But you're talking about life, and I hate life!” 

The sickness disclosed by that incident raises very real 
problems for the teacher who is bound to give all the 
facts. There is evidence that degeneracy can be found 
among mature people and that the elimination of 
juvenile delinquency will not solve all problems. The 
pedagogical question is the same one that Socrates faced: 
What should the teacher say about the older generation ? 


The three selected challenges here presented to Amer- 
ican educators—to tell the truth about the survival situa- 
tion, to put the house of education in order, and to show 
more respect for young people—can hopefully be met 
provided that teachers begin to discharge the obligation 
which is inherent in their freedom. Of course there are 
other important related challenges. For example, Homer 
D. Babbidge, Assistant Commissioner and Director, Divi- 
sion of Higher Education, U.S. Office of Education, re- 
cently wrote about the role of the Federal Government 
in education. He found the involvement to be deep, and 
ramified, and only at its beginning; obviously, important 
and extensive educational policy must be written. What 
particularly concerns the Assistant Commissioner is the 
failure of educators to plunge deeply into these matters. 
He says: 


If my combined experiences in higher education and in 
Government have taught me anything, it is that active 
involvement in the resolution of basic issues of public 
policy must not be regarded as beneath the dignity of 
educators. The view that higher education must not “get 
involved in politics” is too simple a view of life at this 
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stage of the 20th century. Failure to deal with education- 
al issues when and where they arise and are resolved, 
constitutes an abnegation of leadership, an abdication of 
responsibility. 

All that we achieve by avoiding or circling the issue of 
Federal involvement is to let others decide the matter for 
us. Unless educators face the issue squarely, they will 
forfeit any influence they might otherwise have in a de- 
cision that will be made. 


This is good advice on one major, practical problem. 
But the import of the request really extends to the rela- 
tion of the teacher to the whole human situation. If edu- 
cators do not exercise their extraurdinary freedom they 
will find themselves thrust aside, convicted of failing 
fully to discharge their responsibilities. 

There is a hopeful promise in history. It seems that 
through the centuries during which man has had a 
recorded intellectual and imaginative life the impulse of 
the race has sometimes been to break out into new fields 


and to open up new scenes. Scientists, men of religion, 
and poets have gone their separate ways, each trying his 
own mettle. In other no less respectable eras, human be- 
ings have sought to bring to a focus their new lights and 
to see what meaning new truths have for each other. 


It is possible that humanity is now entering upon a 
period of concentration and coordination of human 
knowledge, under the compelling necessity of using its 
brains or perishing. The time may be here when the 
lion and the lamb will be obliged to lie down together, 
under the dark cloud of fallout. This may be the epoch 
in which the scholastic philosophers will recognize the 
severe morality of Dewey's teaching, and the expositors 
of instrumentalism will bear testimony to the psychologi- 
cal acuteness of Aquinas. No one should advocate a 
forced marriage of incompatibles, but it is not incon- 
ceivable that under the pressure of ultimate facts new 
avenues for life may be thrown open to view. Guidance 
will be needed, and guidance is the function of teachers. 


... the underlying faith of our profession 


We cannot remind ourselves too often of the underlying faith of our profes- 
sion. We may share the skepticism implied in the question in the ancient 
scripture as to whether or not we can by searching find God, but we cannot 
doubt that the best hope of approaching truth, of arriving at an understanding 
of ourselves and of the world in which we live rests in unfettered, honest, 
intelligent inquiry. Using this method, we may confidently expect in the 
future, as has been the case in the past, that light may be shed on places pre- 
viously dark and that ways may be opened to desirable achievements now be- 
yond our reach. This is our major mission. If we do not prepare ourselves for 
it and keep ourselves free to perform it, we betray our trust. 

From “Academic Freedom and Tenure, Report of Committee A for 1951,” 
Bulletin, Spring, 1952, p. 105. 
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Student Political Action’ 


Many people have asked me questions about the 
picketing of the State Capitol by students from Antioch 
College? who were joined there by students from Ohio 
State University, and I am very happy to answer some of 
the questions and to explain the importance and mean- 
ing of this enterprise as far as the Antioch community 
is concerned. 

One question that people have asked is, “Why did 
you permit students to do this?” The answer to this 
question is very simple. At Antioch we believe that it is 
very important in the process of education for students 
to involve themselves in matters of social action, that the 
experience of involvement produces dividends they can 
get in no other way—that they cannot get in the classroom, 
that they cannot get from reading books. For one thing, 
the experience of involvement requires that a person iden- 
tify his position, and the process of identifying a position 
is an important process in putting his knowledge to work 
in social activities. 

At Antioch the community knew all about the plans 
for this picketing. We have certain ground rules that we 
have established on the campus for such activities. One 
ground rule is that there shall be no secret organizations, 
and every organization that wants to form for an inde- 
pendent purpose must declare its existence and must iden- 
tify its membership and must say what its leadership is. 


Ground Rules 


In addition, we have certain other agreements as to how 
we will conduct ourselves when we are involved in demon- 
strations or activities away from the campus. One of the 
things we agree upon is that we will undertake to advise 
the people who will be concerned in the community where 
a demonstration or picketing is going to take place. In 
accordance with this the students themselves called the 
police in Columbus, Ohio, before they left the campus, to 
tell them they were coming and to check out with them 
the regulations in Columbus concerning picketing and 
how they should handle themselves. 


They had also advised the College administration of 
their plans and asked the advice of the administration. 


‘Adapted from a statement broadcast over Columbus radio 
station WOSU on April 19, 1961. Reprinted, by permission, 
from Antioch Notes, May, 1961 (Vol. 38, No. 8) 

*The picketing was conducted on April 18, during the Cuban 
invasion, in protest against alleged American intervention in 
the internal affairs of Cuba 


JAMES P. DIXON is President of Antioch Ci llege 
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By JAMES P. DIXON 


They had prepared their press materials in advance and 
were prepared to answer questions of the press and to 
identify themselves to the press and to stand for the issues 
in which they believed. 

So it is important to know that this is not a matter of 
keeping the students from undertaking these activities— 
this is a matter of knowing and believing that these 
activities are important to the kind of liberal education 
with which we are concerned. 


Educational Values 


I talked with the students after the demonstration and 
asked them how they felt the enterprise had gone, and 
they thought it had gone very well. They had discovered 
some of the problems that arise from taking an unpop- 
ular view. They discovered some of the problems involved 
in Organizing an orderly demonstration. They discovered 
some of the problems involved in keeping your patience 
and abstaining from violence in a situation in which you 
are heckled. They learned a great many things that could 
not have been learned from any other kind of experience. 

I think it is important also to realize that the College 
as a total community does not take positions on political 
matters that are local or international. Our business is 
education, not politics. But this does not mean that we 
restrict the positions that members of the faculty or 
members of the student body may take on social and 
political concerns. 

As a matter of fact we believe that academic freedom 
is as important to the student as it is for the faculty mem- 
ber. We recognize that these kinds of activities by students 
are widely interpreted and, we believe, sometimes misin- 
terpreted in the community. They are misinterpreted be- 
cause they are not understood to be part of an educational 
process. They are misinterpreted because, not understood 
as part of an educational process, they are regarded as 
irresponsible kinds of actions. 


Developing Leadership 


But I think it is important to recognize that these 
activities are part of the total educational process that we 
have in our colleges, and that these are the young people 
who are going to be deeply involved in the political and 
social affairs of the next decade, that wise people believe 
that the problems of the next decade require us to develop 
leadership with sufficient courage to take positions, that 
one of the ways in which one learns how to do this is by 
doing it, and that there should be an opportunity in the 
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educational situation to do this in a fashion that is, shall of enterprises do have a sanction for their existence at the 


I say, somewhat experimental. 


College, but that the sanction for their existence bears no 


So it is important, I think, that, at Antioch College at relationship to how I, the President, or the Board of 
least, we recognize that these things are true; and it is Trustees of the College or the Antioch community itself 
important that the community understand that these kinds would feel about any particular issue that is involved. 


él place for uncommon excellence 
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The tendency to regard the common denominator as a standard of excellence 
may drive the intellectual into a mood of despair or panic. But he has, I be- 
lieve, a responsibility toward contributing to the improvement of the general 
culture rather than turning his back to it. It is simply self-indulgent defeatism 
to concede that a democratic society necessarily leads to a levelling down of 
culture. The answer which the intellectual can give to the mass media is his 
affirmation of America, not as a uniform but as a pluralistic and diverse society. 
The American public is an economic and intellectual composite, a great multi- 
plicy of groups with diverse tastes and constantly changing memberships. 
One task of the intellectual is to maintain and enlarge this cultural pluralism. 
A second task is to resist the use of the common denominator as a standard 
of excellence. If, as Joseph Wood Krutch points out, the Age of the Common 
Man is not to become the Age of the Common Denominator, the cultural as 
well as the political rights of minorities must somehow be acknowledged. Both 
as a creator and as a critic, the intellectual can help to preserve these minority 
rights, and thus aid the growth of a democratic culture which has within it a 
place reserved for uncommon excellence. 

From “The Intellectual and America Today,” Bulletin, Summer, 1957, p. 335. 
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Junior Burns Man’ 


As the world’s largest detective agency, William J. 
Burns International (12,000 employees) prides itself on 
its ability to serve up a sleuth for every occasion. In the 
past, it has supplied private-eye musicians for symphony 
orchestras, aristocratic-looking gumshoes for fancy balls, a 
small army of “industrial espionage’ operatives, and 
even a bandanna-kerchiefed railroad engineer. 

The steady expansion of Burns’ undercover activities 
came a cropper last week, though, when the agency ran 
up against the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. The controversy started when a letter bearing the 
agency's letterhead went out from Burns’ Houston office in 
January, addressed to six college presidents in Texas. 
“Many colleges and universities have found that our 
services can be very beneficial and informative,” it began. 
“The same system which has saved countless dollars in 
business can be used in your institution to give you an 
inside, on-the-scene report concerning any practices detri- 
mental to the institution’s character and reputation. 

“Teaching practices can be viewed with information 
from a ‘student’ who is trained to report objectively on 
what he or she sees or hears from the classroom. Almost 
each department has its controversial faculty member. 
These departments invariably are: Religion, philosophy, 
psychology, English (literature), biology, history, govern- 
ment, journalism, speech, and drama.” 

Confidential: “A ‘student’ trained in his duties as a 
Burns Operative can enroll . . . obtain his class schedule 
. . . attend class and send daily, confidential reports to the 


Agency . . . After the necessary body of fact and informa- 
tion is developed, corrective steps can be made quickly, 
quietly, and efficiently. 

“Burns operators can also be inconspicuously placed in 
positions of kitchen help, laborers, cashiers, office help, 
janitors, in any field where a security problem might 

When the letter was brought to the attention of the 
American Association of University Professors, that group 
vigorously objected to Burns headquarters in New York. 
The offer, they fumed, was “entirely inconsistent with 
every concept of academic freedom and academic due 
process, which represent the hallmarks and the founda- 
tion of the whole system of higher education.” 

Burns quickly apologized. It was all a case of ‘‘mis- 
guided sales enthusiasm to get new business’ by one 
operative in the Houston office, said Burns. The letter had 
been retracted and the operative responsible ‘kicked in 
the pants.” 

While it has often provided guard services for colleges, 
said Burns, “it has never been called upon to investigate 
any activity of college professors.” From now on, the 
agency promised, such activity would go on its taboo list 
along with divorce and anti-labor investigation. 

Though the agency repudiated its letter, the very con- 
cept of academic espionage left educators outraged. Their 
feelings could be summed up in the one word reaction of 
President Virgil Hancher of the State University of 
Iowa: ‘‘Despicable.”’ 


‘Reprinted, by permission, from Newsweek, May 22, 1961 


The full texts of the letters exchanged by the General Secre- 
tary and Mr. W. Sherman Burns follow: 


March 23, 1961 
Messrs. W. Sherman and Raymond J. Burns 
New York 17, New York 
Gentlemen: 


We have been informed that one of your local offices has ap- 
proached a college in its district with what apparently is a form 
inquiry, offering its services in what is identified as an under- 
cover operation, whereby operators of your agency can, in effect, 
by posing as students, spy on “controversial’’ faculty members 
on behalf of the institution. The letter offers the prospect of 
reports on the basis of which corrective steps can be taken 
“quickly, quietly, and efficiently.” 

As the General Secretary of the national professional organi- 
zation for faculty members of institutions of higher education, 
I must indicate a deep concern and vigorous objection to this 
kind of proposed operation. It is entirely inconsistent with every 
concept of academic freedom and academic due process, which 
represent the hallmarks and the foundation of the whole system 
of higher education. In all frankness, I can also tell you that we 
cannot particularly appreciate the whole concept of an under- 
cover system, particularly as developed for the use of one con- 
stituent of the academic community against the other. 

While we do not have any realistic hope that the report to us 
is inaccurate, it is possible that it represents an unauthorized 
procedure, based on a misunderstanding of the whole nature of 
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the academic community and its complete differentiation from 
industry, that may be impossible to prevent altogether in an 
operation the size and complexity of youfs. In any case, we 
would hope very much that with this matter called to your 
personal attention, appropriate action will be taken by your 
agency to discontinue this type of activity 
We would welcome your clarification with respect to the 
entire matter 
Sincerely yours, 
/s/William P. Fidler 


April 3, 1961 
Mr. William P. Fidler, General Secretary 
American Association of University Professors 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Fidler: 

With reference to your letter under date of March 23rd, and 
your telephone conversation with our Mr. McKellar, we have 
looked into this situation and regret to say that a letter offering 
the services mentioned in your letter of March 23rd was mailed 
to six different institutions in the Southwest 

These letters were sent without the approval of the local 
manager and steps have been taken to correct this to see that 
there is no recurrence of it. In connection with these letters, I 
am afraid that there was more ‘‘sales enthusiasm’ generated than 
there was mature thought 

I appreciate your calling this to our attention 

Yours very truly, 
/s/W. Sherman Burns 
President 
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The Alexander Meiklejohn Award is presented each 
year to an American college or university administrator 
or trustee, or to a board of trustees as a group, in recog- 
nition of an outstanding contribution to academic free- 
dom, preferably in the past year. The 1961 Award was 
given to Dr. Robert W. Mance, trustee of Allen Univer- 
sity, Columbia, South Carolina. 

Association members will recall the dismissal of three 
teachers at Allen University, recounted in the Spring, 
1960, issue of the AAUP Bulletin; there in full detail is 
presented the unhappy story of improper external pressure 
upon an educational institution and the failure of the 
trustees as a group, and the president, to offer any defense 
of academic freedom and tenure. These events led to 
censure of the administration of Allen University by vote 
of the Forty-seventh Annual Meeting. The censure was 
voted on Friday, April 21. The following morning, 
Professor David Fellman, chairman of Committee A, 
presented the Meiklejohn Award to Dr. Robert W. 
Mance, trustee of Allen University, in these words: 

Yesterday afternoon it was my melancholy duty to 
recommend to the Forty-seventh Annual Meeting that we 
place Allen University of Columbia, South Carolina, on 
the Association’s list of censured administrations. After 
a thorough investigation and painstaking analysis of all 
the facts, Committee A concluded that in discharging 
several professors from service there had been serious 
violations of generally recognized principles of academic 
freedom and tenure. 

The results of the investigation at Allen University, 
however, were not altogether negative, for as it developed 
the name of one member of the institution’s Board of 
Trustees, Dr. Robert Weston Mance, stood out as a 
beacon shining in the night. From the very beginning of 
the difficulties, Dr. Mance stood his ground, and the 
ground he stood on included an unswerving commitment 
to academic freedom, respect for the principle of tenure, 
and defense of academic due process. Most important of 
all, Dr. Mance had to stand up to the tremendous 
pressures of the dominant political forces in the com- 
munity. Throughout the unhappy events which occurred 
at Allen University, Dr. Mance conducted himself as a 
devoted supporter of those principles in higher education 
the defense and promotion of which are the enduring 
purposes of our Association. 

A concern for the educational standards at Allen 
University is part of Dr. Mance’s heritage. His grand- 
father, a minister in the African Methodist Episcopal 
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Church, was one of the founders of the institution, and 
his father, also a minister, was for eight years (1916- 
1924) president of Allen University. Born in Newberry, 
South Carolina, Dr. Mance received his Bachelor of Arts 
from Howard University, and his Doctor of Medicine 
from the same institution in 1929. In addition, he pur- 
sued post-graduate work at the Harvard University Med- 
ical School. He has practiced medicine in Columbia, South 
Carolina, for the past 23 years, and has served for many 
years on the governing board of Allen University. 

Dr. Mance is no stranger to public service. In his home 
town he has served on the Housing Authority and the 
City Planning Commission. In his church, the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, he has served as Treasurer 
since 1954. He is a member of the World Council of 
Methodists, and has served as a delegate to various 
international conferences held in Oxford, England, Oslo, 
Norway, and Lake Junaluska, North Carolina. He is also 
a member of the World Council of Churches, and has 
been appointed alternate delegate to the meeting which 
will be held in New Delhi, India, in November, 1961. 
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In addition, he is a member of the National Council 

of Churches, has been a delegate to the last four triennial 

conferences, and is a member of the Executive Committee 
of its Division of Cultural and Racial Relations. 

Dr. Mance thus brings to his service as a member of 
the Board of Trustees of Allen University a rich and 
varied background of experience and knowledge touching 
upon the great public issues now confronting our country 
and our civilization. 

Dr. Mance, the American Association of University 
Professors could not begin to meet its heavy obligations to 
the teaching profession without the cooperation and sup- 
port of laymen who care as much about education and 
educational freedom as you do. We are glad to have this 
opportunity of expressing to you our gratitude for the 
sustained effort you made during the recent difficulties at 
Allen University. We admire intelligence, and devotion 
to principle, and above everything else, we admire civic 
courage. In resisting the weighty community pressures 
which were brought to bear upon you and your Board, 
you supplied eloquent testimony to the wisdom of our 
having lay boards to stand between the public and gov- 
ernment, on the one hand, and the faculties of our uni- 
versities and colleges, on the other. - 

Accordingly, in behalf of the American Association of 
University Professors, it is with great pride and genuine 
satisfaction that I hand you today this emblem of the 
annual Alexander Meiklejohn Award. 

Dr. Mance joins a group of distinguished fellow 
recipients. The first Meiklejohn Award,’ presented in 
1958, went to President Eldon L. Johnson and the Board 
of Trustees of the University of New Hampshire; the 
second honored Chancellor Ethan A. H. Shepley of Wash- 
ington University (St. Louis); the 1960 recipient was 
Dean Guerdon David Nichols of the College of Arts and 
Sciences of the University of Arkansas for his forth- 
right stand against a state law requiring indiscriminately 
broad listing of all a teacher's associations, a law recently 
declared unconstitutional by the U. S. Supreme Court. 

President Fuchs told those present at the Annual 
Meeting that sincere regrets had been received from 
Professor Alexander Meiklejohn, who had expected to 
attend but had been prevented at the last moment by 
pressure of work. The Meeting, however, had the added 


* The Award is made possible by a fund established in 1957 by 
alumni and former faculty members of the Experimental College 
of the University of Wisconsin, which Dr. Meiklejohn founded 
and served as president. 
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pleasure of rising to applaud Mrs. Robert W. Mance, who 
was present on the occasion. 

Dr. Mance accepted the Meiklejohn Award in these 
words: 

During my college days, I remember reading an 
address which Dr. Glenn Frank made to the freshman 
class in 1925 while he was president of the University of 
Wisconsin. He stated, “It is not the duty of a University 
to teach its students what to think; they should be taught 
how to think and then trusted to decide what to think 
as year by year they face the changing facts of a changing 
world.” 

At that time I adopted this as my own creed, which 
has followed me down through the years. 

It is my further belief that trustees, separate and 
apart from students, should not attempt to tell professors 
what to think. Such a policy can serve only to destroy 
an educated mind. 

A college professor should be encouraged to follow a 
fact to any dangerous edge to which it might lead. If we 
limit the adventure of the mind to be free we destroy 
creativity. 

If a college professor has to stop to think what it is 
going to cost, he would never attempt to adventure. 
Whenever a board of trustees allows political interests 
to interfere with free academic procedure the trustees 
become guilty of writing democracy’s obituary. 

In these days of great changes and decisions our stu- 
dents should be exposed to professors of varied ideas 
and attitudes concerning all social and world problems. 
If the student has been taught how to think and his mind 
has been emancipated, he will be better able to help solve 
many of the complex problems with which this world 
is faced today. 

With this idea in mind it is my opinion that, under 
such conditions of free inquiry buttressed by the guar- 
antees of a democratic society, our colleges and univer- 
sities will be able to send out graduates equipped to 
take their places as responsible citizens in a world com- 
munity. 

I congratulate the American academic profession for 
carrying into life without fear or favor the principles 
which free the inquiring mind. The teachers in our 
colleges and universities, in Dr. Frank's words, are 
“emancipating the mind from dead dogmas, obsolete 
opinions, irrational inhibitions, foolish fears and cowardly 
cautions that crush and kill the educated mind.” 

I wish to thank this organization for this honor and 
for this beautiful plaque, which I will cherish for the 
rest of my days. 
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Disclaimer Affidavit: Non-Participating and & 


Disapproving Colleges and Universities 


List of Institutions of Higher Education Which on Officially Stated Grounds Have Refused to Participate in 
or Have Withdrawn, in Whole or in Part, from the NDEA Program Because of the Disclaimer Affidavit (as 


of May 31, 1961) 


Amherst College 
(Massachusetts ) 

Antioch College (Ohio) 

Barnard College (New York) 

Beloit College (Wisconsin) 

Bennington College 
(Vermont) 

Brandeis University 
(Massachusetts ) 

Bryn Mawr College 
(Pennsylvania ) 


University of Chicago 
Colby Junior College 
(New Hampshire ) 
Goucher College (Maryland) 
Grinnell College (Iowa) 
Harvard University 
(Massachusetts ) 
Haverford College 
(Pennsylvania ) 
Mills College (California) 
Mount Holyoke College 
(Massachusetts ) 


Newton College of the Sacred 
Heart ( Massachusetts ) 

Oberlin College (Ohio) 

Princeton University 
(New Jersey) 

Radcliffe College 
(Massachusetts ) 

Reed College (Oregon) 

St. John’s College (Maryland) 

Sarah Lawrence College 
(New York) 


Smith College 
( Massachusetts ) 
Swarthmore College 
(Pennsylvania) 
Vassar College (New York) 
Wellesley College 
(Massachusetts ) 
Wesleyan University 
(Connecticut) 
Wilmington College (Ohio) 
Yale University (Connecticut) 


List of Institutions of Higher Education Whose Presidents or Boards Have Publicly Stated Their Disapproval 
of the Disclaimer Affidavit Requirement (May 31, 1961)" 


Allegheny College 
(Pennsylvania ) 
Amherst College 
(Massachusetts ) 
Antioch College (Ohio) 
Bard College (New York) 
Barnard College (New York) 
Bates College (Maine) 
Beloit College (Wisconsin) 
Bennington College 
(Vermont) 
Bluffton College (Ohio) 
Boston College 
(Massachusetts ) 
Bowdoin College (Maine) 
Bradley: University (Illinois) 
Brandeis University 
(Massachusetts ) 
Brown University 
(Rhode Island) 
Bryn Mawr College 
(Pennsylvania) 
Bucknell University 
(Pennsylvania) 
University of Buffalo 
(New York) 
Carnegie Institute of 
Technology (Pennsylvania) 
Case Institute of Technology 
(Ohio) 
Central Washington College 
of Education 
Chatham College 
(Pennsylvania) 
University of Chicago 
(Illinois) 
Coe College (Iowa) 
Colby College (Maine) 
Colby Junior College 
(New Hampshire) 
Colgate University 
(New York) 
College of the Pacific 
(California) 
University of Colorado 
Columbia University 
(New York) 
University of Connecticut 
Cornell College (Iowa) 
Cornell University 
(New York) 
Dartmouth College 
(New Hampshire) 


Drexel Institute of 
Technology (Pennsylvania) 
Duke University 
(North Carolina) 
Earlham College (Indiana) 
Eastern Michigan University 
Eastern Oregon College 
Eastern Washington College 
of Education 
Fairleigh Dickinson 
University (New Jersey) 
Ferris Institute (Michigan) 
Florida Presbyterian College 
Florida State University 
Franklin and Marshall College 
(Pennsylvania ) 
Goucher College (Maryland) 
Grinnell College (Iowa) 
Hamilton College 
(New York) 
Harvard University 
(Massachusetts ) 
Haverford College 
(Pennsylvania ) 
University of Hawaii 
Hofstra College (New York) 
Hunter College (New York) 
University of Illinois 
Indiana University 
Iowa State Teachers College 
State University of Iowa 
Iowa State University of 
Science and Technology 
Kalamazoo College (Michigan) 
Kenyon College (Ohio) 
Knox College (Illinois) 
Lafayette College 
(Pennsylvania ) 
Lake Erie College (Ohio) 
Lake Forest College (Illinois) 
La Verne College 
(California) 
Lawrence College 
(Wisconsin ) 
Lincoln University 
(Pennsylvania) 
Loyola University (Illinois) 
Manhattan College 
(New York) 
University of Michigan 
Mills College (California) 
Millsaps College (Mississippi) 
University of Minnesota 


University of Missouri 
Mount Holyoke College 
(Massachusetts ) 
University of New Hampshire 
Newton College of the Sacred 
Heart (Massachusetts) 
College of the City of 
New York 
New York University 
State University of 
New York 
North Carolina State College 
of Agriculture and 
Engineering 
University of North Carolina 
Woman’s College of the 
University of North 
Carolina 
University of North Dakota 
Northwestern University 
(Illinois ) 
University of Notre Dame 
(Indiana) 
Oberlin College (Ohio) 
Occidental College 
(California) 
Oregon College of Education 
Oregon State College 
University of Oregon 
University of Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania State University 
University of Pittsburgh 
(Pennsylvania ) 
Portland State College 
(Oregon) 
Pratt Institute (New York) 
Princeton University 
(New Jersey) 
Providence College 
(Rhode Island) 
Queens College (New York) 
Radcliffe College 
( Massachusetts ) 
Reed College (Oregon) 
Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute (New York) 
University of Rhode Island 
Roosevelt University 
(Illinois) 
Rutgers University 
(New Jersey) 
St. John’s College (Maryland) 
St. Louis University 
(Missouri ) 


Sarah Lawrence College 
(New York) 
Seton Hill College 
(Pennsylvania ) 
Simmons College 
(Massachusetts ) 
Skidmore College 
(New York) 
Smith College 
( Massachusetts ) 
Southern Oregon College 
Stout State College 
( Wisconsin ) 
Swarthmore College 
(Pennsylvania) 
Syracuse University 
(New York) 
Temple University 
(Pennsylvania) 
University of Toledo (Ohio) 
Tougaloo Southern Christian 
College (Mississippi) 
Tufts University 
(Massachusetts ) 
Tulane University 
(Louisiana) 
Vassar College (New York) 
Washington State University 
Washington University 
(Missouri ) 
University of Washington 
Wayne State University 
( Michigan ) 
Wellesley College 
( Massachusetts ) 
Wesleyan University 
(Connecticut) 
Western College for Women 
(Ohio) 
Western Washington College 
of Education 
Wheaton College 
( Massachusetts ) 
Wilmington College (Ohio) 
Wisconsin State Colleges, 
Eau Claire, La Crosse, 
Oshkosh, River Falls, 
Stevens Point, Superior, 
Whitewater 
University of Wisconsin 
Wisconsin State College and 


Institute of Technology 
Yale University (Connecticut) 
Yankton College 


(South Dakota) 


1 The list does not include those institutions whose Presidents or Boards have indicated disapproval only through nonpublic statements made to 
the Office of Education, or by vote as members in educational organizations such as The American Council on Education which have expressed 
their objection to the requirement. From information available to the Association, it is apparent that at least three to four times the number of 
institutions included in this list have indicated disapproval in one way or another. 
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Forty-Seventh Annual Meeting 


BOSTON, STATLER HILTON HOTEL 


APRIL 21-22, 1961 


Additional information on the Forty-seventh Annual 
Meeting of the Association, held on April 21 and 22, 
at Boston, Massachusetts, in the Statler Hilton Hotel, 
and on the accompanying meetings of the Council, will 
be published in the Autumn Bulletin. A brief report on 
the program, principal actions, and the resolutions 
adopted by the Meeting is given below. 


PROGRAM 
Friday, April 21, 1961 


9:30-12:30 P.M.—First Session 

Address of Welcome—Harold C. Case, President, 
Boston University 

Announcements by the President 

Report of the President 

Report of Committee Z on the Economic Status of the 
Profession, William J. Baumol, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Chairman 

Discussion of the Report of Committee Z 

2:00-5:00 P.M.—Second Session 

Report of the General Secretary 

Report of Committee A on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure, David Fellman, University of Wisconsin, 
Chairman 

Consideration of Committee A Recommendations 

5:30-6:30 P.M.—Social Hour 
8:00-10:00 P.M.—Meetings on Professional Topics: 

College and University Government—Moderator, Fer- 
rel Heady, Professor of Political Science, University 
of Michigan. Panel members: John P. Dawson, Pro- 
fessor of Law, Harvard University; Fred H. Harring- 
ton, Vice President, University of Wisconsin; and 
Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Member, Board of Gov- 
ernors, West Virginia University. 

The Professor and Accreditation—Moderator, Bower 
Aly, Professor of Speech, University of Oregon. 
Panel members: A. H. Blatt, Professor of Chemistry, 
Queens College; Norman Burns, Executive Secre- 
tary, North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools; and William K. Selden, Execu- 
tive Secretary, National Commission on Accrediting. 
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Saturday, April 22, 1961 


9:30-12:30—Third Session 

Presentation of the fourth Alexander Meiklejohn 
Award for Academic Freedom 

Report of the Committee on Resolutions, Robert B. 
Brode, University of California (Berkeley), Chair- 
man 

Discussion of the tentative Statement on Recruitment 
and Resignation of Faculty Members 

Address by the Honorable Sterling M. McMurrin, 
United States Commissioner of Education 

:00-5:00 P.M.—Fourth Session 

Report of Committee T on College and University 
Government, Ferrel Heady, University of Michigan, 
Chairman 

Consideration of Committee T Recommendations 

Report of Committee R on Relationships of Higher 
Education to Federal and State Governments, John 
W. Caughey, University of California at Los An- 
geles, Chairman 

New Business 

Report on the Annual Election 


Nm 


Presiding Officer, Ralph F. Fuchs, Indiana University, 
President of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors 

Parliamentarian, Mrs. Richard H. Shryock 

Committee on Resolutions: Robert B. Brode (Chair- 
man), Frances C. Brown, Chester H. Cable, Phillip 
M. Monypenny, Ralph M. Sargent, Ralph F. Fuchs 
(ex officio), and William P. Fidler (ex officio). 


MEETINGS IN CONJUNCTION WITH 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 
Tuesday, April 18, 1961 


Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure (with 
members of Committee T attending as observers), 
7:30 P.M. 


Wednesday, April 19, 1961 


Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure, 9:30 
A.M., afternoon, and evening 

Committee T on College and University Government, 
7:30 P.M. 
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Thursday, April 20, 1961 


Executive Committee of the Council, 8:00 A.M. 

Cémmittee D on Accrediting of Colleges and Universities, 
9:00 A.M., and afternoon 

Committee T on College and University Government, 
9:00 A.M., and afternoon 

Council Meeting, 10:00 A.M., afternoon, and evening 

Assembly of State and Regional Conferences, 8:00 P.M. 


Friday, April 21, 1961 

Resolutions Committee, 7:30 A.M., and afternoon 
Saturday, April 22, 1961 

Assembly of State and Regional Conferences, 7:30 A.M. 


Sunday, April 23, 1961 
Council Meeting, 9:00 A.M., and afternoon 


One of the highlights of the Forty-seventh Annual 
Meeting was the presentation of the Alexander Meikle- 
john Award for Academic Freedom to Dr. Robert W. 
Mance, a trustee of Allen University. An account of this 
presentation will be found elsewhere in this issue. Also 
printed in this issue are the reports of Committee A 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure and Committee Z on 
the Economic Status of the Profession. 

Following the report of Committee T on Faculty and 
University Government, the Forty-seventh Annual Meet- 
ing adopted the following motions: 


Monmouth College (New Jersey) 


The report of the committee of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors which investigated faculty- 
administration relationships at Monmouth College (N.J.) 
has called attention to conditions which, for an ac- 
credited institution of higher education, must be con- 
sidered intolerable. 

Since the publication of the report, the Board of 
Trustees of Monmouth College has indicated its willing- 
ness to consult with faculty members about ways of cor- 
recting the conditions cited in the report, and a committee 


of the Board of Trustees has in fact been meeting at™ 


intervals with a committee of the faculty. 

Committee T on College and University Government 
is instructed to remain in communication with the ad- 
ministration and faculty of Monmouth College throughout 
the coming year and to report to the Forty-eighth An- 
nual Meeting whether progress has been made in im- 
proving faculty-administration relationships. A further 
report will be published in the Spring, 1962, issue of 
the AAUP Bulletin. 


University of Miami (Florida) 
The Association is encouraged by the steps that have 


been taken to extend faculty participation in university 
government at the University of Miami and by the active 
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discussions now going forward of plans for its further 
extension. In view of these promising developments, 
the Association refrains from further action at this stage 
and instructs Committee T to report to the next Annual 
Meeting on the progress achieved at the University of 
Miami during the interval. The Association takes note of 
the serious conditions of conflict that have been created 
in the School of Medicine, especially in the Department 
of Surgery, and expresses the hope that the progress be- 
ing made throughout the University will be reflected at 
an early stage in the restoration of effective means of 
faculty participation within the School of Medicine. 


Statement of Principles 


The Annual Meeting approves, in basic substance, the 
draft Statement of Principles on Faculty Participation in 
College and University Government presented to this 
Meeting by Committee T. It directs the Committee to 
undertake discussions of the Statement with appropriate 
representatives of college and university administrations 
and to present to the Council and to the next Annual 
Meeting the Statement, as revised by the Committee on 
the basis of such discussions and further experience and 
consideration for final approval. During this period, the 
Washington Office, and the local chapters and the mem- 
bership generally, are authorized to use the Statement in 
its present form as an interim working document. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Annual Meeting 
Disclaimer Affidavit Requirement of the National 
Defense Education Act 


The Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of University Professors reaffirms the resolu- 
tions of the Forty-fifth and Forty-sixth Annual Meetings 
in expressing strong disapproval of the Disclaimer Af- 
fidavit requirement of the National Defense Education 
Act. 

The position of the Association on this matter is 
effectively supported by the statement made by President 
John F. Kennedy in the article which he wrote, while a 
member of the United States Senate, for the Association's 


Spring, 1959, Bulletin (pp. 25-26). In this statement he 
said: 


. . . Such an affidavit is superfluous at best and dis- 
criminatory and subversive of the purpose of the Act at 
worst. Those who are willing to sign the affidavit are 
not by that act proven to be either more loyal or more 
talented than those who do not. Rather, it may act as 
a cloak behind which disloyalty may be hidden. 

Entirely apart from these policy considerations, this 
section is defective in that it: 

1. Imposes an impossible burden upon our educational 
institutions to interpret the section, for each school 
may have a different concept of what is necessary to 
prove a “belief” in an organization which “believes” 
in the overthrow of the United States government by 
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“unconstitutional methods.”’ 


2. It raises serious constitutional questions concerning 
its validity, for it seems to approve the concept that 
“belief’’ as opposed to overt action may be a basis for 
sanctions. 


. It creates grave problems of federal control over the 

educational process. 

For all these reasons, which go to the heart of the 
purpose, scope, and effect of our effort to improve our 
intellectual attainments, I am convinced it is in the best 
interests of our Nation to eliminate the loyalty oath 
provision from the National Defense Education Act. 


President Kennedy's objections to the Disclaimer Af- 
fidavit requirement are essentially identical with the ob- 
jections voiced by the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors through its officers and Council, and 
through the resolutions of the Forty-fifth and Forty-sixth 
Annual Meetings. The Forty-seventh Annual Meeting 
urges the 87th Congress not to attempt to modify the 
requirement or replace it with a substitute, but to repeal 
the requirement of a Disclaimer Affdavit. 

The Forty-seventh Annual Meeting commends all 
chapters and conferences of the Association which have 
urged repeal of this requirement, and encourages them 
to continue these efforts. It commends also the many 
colleges and universities whose faculties, presidents, and 
governing boards have publicly registered their pfotest 
against the Affidavit requirement, or which have refused 
to accept the benefits of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act while the Disclaimer Affidavit requirement re- 
mains in force. 


Federal Aid to Higher Education 


The Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of University Professors expresses its gratifi- 
cation for the interest of both the Executive and the 
Legislative branches of the Federal Government in ex- 
tending increased financial aid to higher education. Recog- 
nizing the pressing need for additional resources to as- 
sist higher education in the difficult years ahead, it hopes 
that the efforts of these two branches of the Federal 
Government will make it possible for American institu- 
tions of higher education to provide both the facilities 
essential for giving their students the highest quality of 
education and the funds necessary to attract and hold 


faculty members of high scholarly promise or attainment. 
It will be expected that such federal aid will have the 
necessary safeguards to maintain a mutual independence 
of church and state and to assure freedom from govern- 
ment control of the educational programs of our institu- 
tions of higher education. 


Academic Freedom and Desegregation 


The Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of University Professors reaffirms the resolu- 
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tions of previous Annual Meetings with reference to 
racial segregation in education. It calls attention to the 
pressures, in a substantial number of academic communi- 
ties in the South, which have resulted in the suppression 
of ordinary freedom of utterance for faculty members 
and students on matters of race relations. This suppres- 
sion is having a pernicious effect upon higher education, 
especially because of the reluctance of qualified scholars 
to become and remain members of faculties in communi- 
ties where it exists. The problems that beset all of us 
because of segregation will remain unresolved until it 
becomes possible for individuals and groups to express 
their belief in the moral rightness as well as the legal 
necessity of racial desegregation, and to work for its 
accomplishment without fear of reprisal. We affirm the 
duty of this Association, its chapters, and regional units 
to direct unstinted effort, in this important matter, 
towards the attainment of full academic freedom. 


The Abuse of Disciplinary Power by Institutional 
Autborities 

The Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of University Professors deplores the im- 
position of penalties by university and college authorities 
against those members of faculties and of student bodies 
who participate in peaceful demonstrations on or off the 
campus in support of causes which may be controversial 
in their communities. These demonstrations have been 
concerned not only with eliminating racial segregation 
but with such matters as compulsory military training and 
alleged abuses of power by legislative committees. Puni- 
tive action against the demonstrators constitutes an abuse 
of authority by administrators and governing bodies. We 
call upon the authorities of colleges and universities not 
to be misled by public pressures into punitive action, 
which impairs the learning process and destroys the 
civil liberties of students and faculty alike. 


Academic Appointment of Displaced Scholars 

The Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of University Professors reaffirms the resolu- 
tions of the Forty-fifth and Forty-sixth Annual Meetings 
relating to the employment of scholars who have been 
dismissed from their posts on grounds found by the 
American Association of University Professors to be in- 
adequate or improper. These scholars should be con- 
sidered for teaching or research appointments solely on 
the basis of their professional qualifications and without 
prejudice. Equal and nondiscriminatory consideration 
should be given to those who have resigned their positions 
in protest against legislation or administrative action 
which clearly violates academic freedom. This Meeting 
urges that members of the Association render all possible 
assistance to these colleagues in locating suitable posi- 
tions and in calling their qualifications to the attention 
of appointing officials. 
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Faculty Participation in College 
and University Government 


The Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of University Professors expresses its ap- 
preciation of the accomplishments of Committee T on 
College and University Government. It commends the 
Committee particularly for initiating investigations into 
faculty-administration relationships and for its. dedicated 
and persistent efforts to enunciate a statement of prin- 
ciples on faculty participation in college and university 
government. It wishes the Committee continued success 
in a program which should contribute substantially to 
advancing the purposes of the Association. 


Cooperation of Chapters in the Work of 
Committee Z 


The Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of University Professors notes with gratifica- 
tion the growing number of institutions represented in 
the increasingly useful salary grading program adminis- 
tered so effectively by Committee Z and commends the 
officers of chapters and the administrative officers of in- 
stitutions for their zealous efforts to supply the data which 
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the Committee requests. It urges all chapters of the As- 
sociation to make every effort to persuade their admini- 
stration to release such data for publication or to obtain 
in other ways when necessary the information on salary 
scales requested by Committee Z. 


Travel Subsidy Program 


Whereas the Council's policy of subsidizing trans- 
portation to Annual Meetings promotes wider attendance 
and insures vigorous and effective Participation by the 
membership, the Forty-seventh Annual Meeting com- 
mends the Council for this action. 


In Appreciation of Hospitality for the Annual 
Meeting 


The Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of University Professors expresses its thanks 
and appreciation to President Case of Boston University 
for his cordial and inspiring address of welcome; to the 
management and staff of the Statler Hilton Hotel, and 
to the Boston Chamber of Commerce Convention Bureau 
for their assistance in making this Meeting comfortable 
and efficient. 
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Not so Different 


The Burns Detective Agency is to be commended for 
its prompt action in withdrawing a letter offering to 
provide administrators with “students” or campus em- 
ployees who might supply them with information on 
“controversial’” faculty members (see “Junior Burns 
Man,” p. 161). The incident is now closed. Yet one ts 
justified in speculating what it may have in common with 
other “incidents” which regularly beset our colleges and 
universities. 

Obviously many persons view the ‘‘controversial” pro- 
fessor as a threat to society, and would gladly uproot 
him from his position. The various means by which such 
an end is attempted have been with us so long as to be- 
come almost traditional: the local pressure group, the dis- 
claimer or loyalty oath, certain types of legislative in- 
vestigations, the stealthy operations of the vigilante so- 
ciety. Behind all of these lie a suspicion of the unpopular 
opinion, an ignorance of the professor's function—and 
all too often an arbitrary insistence on one’s own point 
of view—which seem destined to keep the amateur and 
legislative sleuth on the academic scene even though the 
professional will have no part in it. 

As long as the end of uprooting the ‘‘controversial” 
professor continues to have its proponents, doubtless 
persons will be found who will trouble themselves little 
with the means of accomplishing it. College and univer- 
sity teachers, with few exceptions, would of course re- 
ject both the end and the means, knowing as they do 
that a campus without controversy may be a seat of 
instruction but can scarcely be a citadel of learning. When 
a much wider public joins them in this rejection—in 
short, when the professor becomes immune from sus- 
picion, not because he does not challenge the grounds of 
our beliefs but because he does—theri we may expect 
academic freedom to develop into a much sturdier force 
than it is today. 


“Uncooperative” 


One of the more common charges brought against 
faculty members is that they have not been cooperative 
with the administration. It is a curious charge, perhaps 
more revealing of the administrator advancing it than of 
the person he is accusing. Behind it, all too frequently, 
lie a distorted view of cooperation and the untenable 
assumption that an obligation to cooperate rests with the 
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faculty but not with the administration. 

Cooperation is not an end in itself. The prime con- 
sideration should always be of the purpose for which 
cooperation is sought—or given. A perfunctory fac- 
ulty endorsement which allows institutional policies pre- 
determined by the administration to pass as a cooperative 
effort reflects credit on neither the administration which 
seeks nor the faculty which gives it. The faculty member 
who “‘cooperates’’ with the administration in the improper 
dismissal of a colleague is even more culpable (and 
perhaps more numerous) than the faculty member who 
fails to cooperate in the dismissal of a colleague whose 
incompetence is apparent to everyone. Unfortunately it 
still needs to be emphasized that cooperation which is 
merely the better part of valor has no place in higher 
education. 

Wise administrators, of which there are many, have 
recognized that harmony and the absence of open dis- 
agreement are not identical, and that a faculty which 
rarely takes serious issue with its administration or wins 
the day is probably both frightened and ineffectual. With 
his determination to ask the right questions, the “un- 
cooperative’ faculty member is a campus necessity—a 
pang of conscience, a pin in the balloon of complacency, 
a nail in the shoe of haste. , 


Salute to Dean 


For the past nineteen years Mark H. Ingraham has 
served with unusual distinction as Dean of the College 
of Letters and Science of the University of Wisconsin. 
On April 5, 1961, Dean Ingraham requested that he be 
relieved of his administrative position in order that he 
might return to other duties, chiefly in the Department 
of Mathematics. 

The American Association of University Professors 
has particular reason to extend Dean Ingraham heartfelt 
good wishes upon his return to teaching. Following his 
election to the Council in 1937 he became the Associa- 
tion’s sixteenth president, an office he held during the 
years 1938-39. Throughout his years as an administrative 
officer he has remained one of the Association's warmest 
friends and staunchest supporters. Welcome though it 
will be, his return to Active membership in the Association 
will require very little change; he has always been an 
active Association member. 

B.H.D. 
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THE SOUTHERN REGIONAL EDUCATION 
BoarD: TEN YEARS OF REGIONAL Co- 


OPERATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 
by Redding S. Sugg, Jr., and George 
Hilton Jones. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1960. xv + 
179 pp. $4.00. 


The Southern Regional Education 
Board was established in February, 1948, 
in a compact signed by the governors of 
nine Southern states. This event, pre- 
ceded by much discussion over a period 
of years, was precipitated by a financial 
crisis which threatened to close Meharry 
Medical College, the only all-Negro 
medical and dental school in the South. 
Partly to save this rather crucially im- 
portant institution, but beyond that to 
attempt the solution of many other edu- 
cational problems, the governors con- 
ceived of the Board initially as an 
agency for acquiring and operating edu- 
cational institutions for the region as a 
whole. The book The Southern Regional 
Education Board recounts the course of 
this experiment over its first ten years. 

Cooperation among educational insti- 
tutions would not have been a new idea; 
but cooperation among states in estab- 
lishing and running institutions had 
never been tried, and the Board in fact 
has not carried out that initial purpose. 
It has, however, fostered many other 
kinds of interstate cooperation to 
strengthen higher education throughout 
the South. The considerable success it 
has had, in a field where the South had 
not previously been noted for its lead- 
ership, has had an influence on other 
regions, notably in the establishment of 
two other regional organizations of 
similar character: the Western Inter- 
state Commission on Higher Education 
and the New England Board of Higher 
Education. 

This leadership came, as leadership 
often does, in part as a result of some 
rather stark necessities. Educational 
problems were and still are more diffi- 
cult to solve in the South than in most 
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other parts of the country. The twin 
pressures of segregation and poverty 
have seemed at times to generate hope- 
less complexities. The potential value of 
regional cooperation was no doubt suf- 
ficiently obvious to wise and foresighted 
men. But the governors’ motives evi- 
dently went beyond the obvious de- 
mands of an emergency situation. They 
included a realization of the fact that 
human intelligence is the most impor- 
tant, the most versatile, and the most 
dynamic resource there is for the im- 
provement of human conditions any- 
where and the corollary fact that edu- 
cation is a highly profitable activity in 
which to invest. 


To be sure, this realization has thus 
far been acted upon in a limited way, 
as may be correctly indicated by the 
statement in the bylaws of the Board 
that it has the purpose “of assisting 
states and institutions and agencies con- 
cerned with higher education in their ef- 
forts to advance knowledge and to im- 
prove the social and economic level of 
the Southern region’ and by the au- 
thors’ quotation, apparently with ap- 
proval, of a pronouncement made to a 
Legislative Work Conference to the ef- 
fect that “Education and research are 
crucial factors in determining the in- 
come of any country. You can have al- 
most any income you want. Education is 
the key to research and consequently to 
higher income,” and so on. True as these 
statements and laudable as these inten- 
tions are, the aim of advancing knowl- 
edge rather than learning and the defini- 
tion of research in terms of the income 
it will produce is clear indication of how 
far the Board has yet to go before it 
can bring the South to a really leading 
position in modern civilization. 


Its main successes have been in pro- 
grams to improve training in human and 
veterinary medicine, dentistry, nursing, 
mental health, psychology, agriculture 
(nematology), and architecture, and in 
the Board's own research (mainly sta- 


tistical and administrative) on problems 
of higher education. There has been very 
little if any direct or substantial support 
of the liberal arts and sciences. The em- 
phasis on technology and short-range 
profit may be all that could reasonably 
be expected in the beginning. But we 
must remind our friends, on all proper 
occasions, that the material and tech- 
nological means of life are valuable pre- 
cisely to the degree that life is good, 
and that the good life is found, most 
fully and richly, by other than tech- 
nological means. The “pure” arts and 
sciences are worthy of support, not as 
frills and not only for their own sake, 
but because they tell us more about the 
meaning and purpose and value of life 
than any other disciplines. 


The Board’s one-sided emphasis 
seems to correspond to the fact that 
out of nearly 150 persons who have been 
members during the initial decade, only 
about a third (53 by my count) have 
been what the authors call “academic’’ 
—that is, people working full time for 
institutions of higher learning—and only 
two of these seem to have been full- 
time faculty members. Of the non-aca- 
demic members, most have been mem- 
bers of state administrations, though 
state legislators have been appointed in 
growing numbers during recent years. 
The wisdom of getting legislators to par- 
ticipate, directly and personally, in the 
work of the Board is evident; for what- 
ever is done through the action of state 
governments has to be done by authority 
of the legislatures which vote the money. 
It would seem equally evident that in- 
creased participation by faculty mem- 
bers would be just as desirable; for 
whatever is effectively done for educa- 
tion anywhere, any time, is done by 
learning and learned men. Those most 
actively concerned with learning ought 
to share responsibility for planning and 
conducting programs for its improve- 
ment. Otherwise the programs are ex- 
ceedingly likely to miss the point they 
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are aimed at and waste the financial and 
human resources devoted to their sup- 
port. It seems more than possible too 
that legislators and professors might 
learn about as much from each other in 
such a context as state and college ad- 
ministrators, and cooperate as profitably. 
We may conclude, I think, that the 
experiment of which The Southern Re- 
gional Education Board is a record has 
so far been only in its tentative and 
somewhat awkward beginnings. But it is 
a record of success rather than of fail- 
ure, of dangers avoided or surmounted, 
and of opportunities at least beginning 
to be understood and developed. The 
book belongs on the shelf of anyone in- 
terested in state and regional activities 
in the field of education, wherever he 
may live. 
RICHARD P. ADAMS 
Professor of English 
Tulane University 


PIONEER: A HISTORY OF THE JOHNS 
HopkINs UNIVERSITY, 1874-1889, by 
Hugh Hawkins. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cor- 
nell University Press, 1960, xiv + 368 
pp. $6.50. 


Seldom has a board of trustees had 
a more challenging opportunity. Not 
only was theirs the administration of 
the largest single bequest then yet made 
to an American institution of higher 
learning—$3,250,000—but Baltimore fin- 
ancier Johns Hopkins left them virtually 
complete freedom in its management. 
And the year was 1874. At leading uni- 
versities across the country, an age-en- 
crusted educational system was begin- 
ning to crumble, creating exciting new 
frontiers for scholastic adventure. This 
volume, which won for its author the 
Moses Coit Tyler Prize of the American 
Historical Association for 1959, is an 
able, even-handed account of the re- 
sponse of the Johns Hopkins pioneers. 

Now an assistant professor at Am- 
herst College, Hugh Hawkins disciplines 
his pen to his subject. It is not his pur- 
pose to present a general history of the 
university from 1874 to 1889. Rather he 
seeks to explore those aspects of Hop- 
kins which were unique to American 
education. Where these were affected by 
the details of finance or administration 
or student life—as in the drastic curtail- 
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ment of income from Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad stock in the late 1880's, 
or in the Kneipes of faculty and stu- 
dents after the German tradition—the 
details are included. But in the main he 
concentrates upon the inception of the 
Hopkins plan of graduate studies; the 
contribution of president, faculty, and 
fellows to the intellectual freedom and 
maturity of the institution; innovation 
in teaching methods in laboratory and 
seminar; and the several factors which 
by 1889 dimmed the “special luster” of 
this venturesome community of scholars. 

In articles published in the Maryland 
Historical Magazine and the American 
Quarterly, Dr. Hawkins has assessed the 
part of Baltimore's George William 
Brown and of Presidents Charles W. 
Eliot, Andrew D. White, and James B. 
Angell in the formation of the new uni- 
versity’s policies. This and other ma- 
terial from his dissertation on the 1874- 
77 period at Hopkins are reviewed in 
the first third of Pioneers; the next 
third considers departmental and fac- 
ulty development down to 1889; and the 
final section takes up the collegiate side 
of Hopkins, the debate over coeducation, 
life and work among the graduate stu- 
dents, and the decline in uniqueness as 
financial stringency curbed the fellow- 
ships, the college received more atten- 
tion, rules and regulations multiplied, 
and other universities adopted compet- 
ing programs. 

Of primary importance among the 
sources of this significant work are the 
Daniel Coit Gilman Papers, a volumi- 
nous collection fully exploited here for 
the first time. Hawkins also makes par- 
ticularly good use of the Charles Rock- 
well Lanman Papers and the caustic ob- 
servations in J. Franklin Jameson's 
diary. The Bibliographical Note not 
only appraises the sources critically but 
suggests promising possibilities for fu- 
ture research, such as a new biography 
of Daniel Coit Gilman and a study of 
historian Herbert Baxter Adams. 

Dr. Hawkins supplies a needed cor- 
rective to traditional views of the Johns 
Hopkins achievement. He demonstrates 
that graduate training there did not 
neglect the teaching function for re- 
search. He also shows that the large- 
scale institution of the fellowship idea 
in America, and the initiation of an un- 
dergraduate adviser system, were just as 


much Hopkins contribytions as the 
famed seminar method. Most interesting 
of all, perhaps, is his revision of the 
estimate of Daniel Coit Gilman. The 
presidential figure that emerges from 
these pages is much more the expert at 
public relations, and somewhat less the 
inspired judge of scholarly potential, 
than is usually depicted. Gilman had a 
gift for bringing out the best in a fac- 
ulty member, but a number of the pro- 
fessors he imported actually failed the 
university, whereas home-nurtured schol- 
ars, to whom he often appeared indif- 
ferent, became its real strength. And 
though Gilman most successfully em- 
ployed publicity to enhance the univer- 
sity’s reputation in these crucial early 
years, his sensitiveness to public opin- 
ion made him, in Hawkins’ view, un- 
duly cautious. 

The question of academic freedom re- 
ceives the careful consideration which 
Association members will appreciate. 
Here, as in so many other respects, 
Johns Hopkins drew its ideal and ex- 
ample from the German university. And 
while the Gilman administration fell 
short of the authentic Lehrfreiheit, it 
did establish a “climate of freedom” un- 
matched elsewhere in America at the 
time. “The ideal which Gilman some- 
times called freedom . . . resembled the 
ideal of avoidance of injurious internal 
and external disputes,’ yet the four ma- 
jor academic freedom cases of the 1890's 
each involved a former Hopkins scholar. 
“In the matter of academic freedom, 
as in so much else,"” Dr. Hawkins con- 
cludes, ‘Hopkins deserved the name of 
pioneer.” 

No doubt at times the wealth of de- 
tail encumbers the analysis, yet Hawk- 
ins displays the greatest skill at com- 
pression and generalization. And if at 
points one might wish for further in- 
formation, as on the real desires of 
Johns Hopkins regarding the program 
at the institution he endowed, or on the 
possible connection of Baltimore's Ger- 
man-oriented trade and population with 
the imitation of the German university, 
these are surely minor considerations. By 
every standard of scholarship this is an 
excellent volume. It deserves a wide 
audience within the Association. 

G. WALLACE CHESSMAN 
Associate Professor of History 


Denison University 
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The Disclaimer Affidavit 


Many thanks for your letter sending 
me a copy of the resolution adopted at 
the Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors on the Disclaimer Affidavit re- 
quirement of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. 

I support the repeal of this disclaimer. 

I might take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to offer you a little gratuitous 
advice, however. It seems to me that 
university professors have fallen down 
on the job very badly in letting their 
Representatives know their views on 
this particular matter. Although I am 
a Member of the House Education 
and Labor Committee, I don’t think I 
have received a half dozen letters in 
the last two and a half years from 
university professors or students sup- 
porting repeal of the affidavit. 

I have written an article soon to be 
published in the United States Office 
of Education journal entitled, Higher 
Education, in which I criticize the fail- 
ure of the university community to dis- 
play much intetest in this particular 
matter. 

Forgive my candid remarks. 

JOHN BRADEMAS 
Member of Congress 
Third District, Indiana 


The Publication of Vacancies 


Let me propose that colleges and 
universities be required to advertise, 
openly and accurately, in principal news- 
papers and in appropriate professional 
journals, all the teaching and research 
positions they want to fill. Such -ad- 
vertisements should state the title, 
duties, tenure, salary, perquisites, and 
required qualifications for each job, and 
the college or university concerned. 

My experience teaching at an Aus- 
tralian university—Australia, like most 
British Commwealth countries, has such 
a law—indicates that such advertising 
would 
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(1) encourage colleges to raise in- 
adequate salaries; 

(2) make college hiring an openly 
competitive, forthright affair; and 

(3) save work for all concerned by 
stemming the now-usual spring flood 
of job-hunting letters. With such a law, 
colleges would receive far fewer letters 
but could depend on almost all of them 
being serious applications, rather than 
attempts to find out what should in any 
case be public information. 

No other change that could be made 
so easily would benefit both academic 
institutions and their employees so 
much, so immediately and inexpensive- 
ly; such advertising seems to me years 
overdue. 

ROBERT IAN SCOTT 
University of Buffalo 

(English) 


P.S. (1) The London Times Educa- 
tional Supplement includes academic job 
advertisements for all the British Com- 
monwealth countries; for College Eng- 
lish (say) to list the positions open in 
English in the U.S., classified by state 
and rank, or for the Buffalo Evening 
News to include in its classified section 
advertisements for the academic jobs 
open in western New York state, would 
not be beyond feasibility; 

(2) Such advertisements should curb 
the “grape-vine’s” present near-monop- 
oly, but could not end its influence in 
hiring. Secrecy in any academic situation 
seems suspect to me; 

(3) The more discussion of this 
subject, the better; while department 
chairmen and administrators may object, 
believing secrecy to be their ally or 
advertising embarrassing or not worth- 
while, most academic employees would 
welcome the candour such advertise- 
ments would require. 


A Great Accession of Vitality 


It has been the writer's experience 
during the last year to witness a good 


many sides of British academic life. 
On one occasion I sat as an observer 
for two days during the proceedings of 
the Home Universities Conference, 
which is annually convened by the Com- 
mittee of Vice Chancellors and Prin- 
cipals. The conference is similar in 
nature to that of the Association of 
Higher Education in the States with one 
interesting exception. One of the two 
major sessions was chaired by the 
president of the Association of Univer- 
sity Teachers, the counterpart of the 
AAUP in Britain. 

What sounded most familiar to me 
at the conference was not the debates 
on how fast the universities should ex- 
pand, who should be admitted and on 
what criteria, or how a general educa- 
tion program should be organized, but 
rather the voices raised on the issue of 
university government. This issue, 
oligarchic control vs. popular  sov- 
ereignty, aroused more voluntary con- 
tributions from the floor of the confer- 
ence than all others. It seemed to be 
the thing that most concerned the repre- 
sentatives of the AUT and other non- 
administrative representatives of the 
universities. 

There was little doubt that many 
teachers felt that the government of 
universities was too rigidly hierarchical, 
that the professors (a much scarcer 
breed in England) had all the say and 
the lecturers of various grades prac- 
tically none. The Times Educational 
Supplement editorialized this aspect of 


‘the conference by writing: “If the new 


universities can find a way of associat- 
ing the staff at all levels with the con- 
duct of affairs, it will clearly bring 
them a great accession of vitality. This 
they will need if they are to make a 
genuine contribution to academic life.” 

The grounds which were offered for 
the charges of oligarchic control should 
be interesting to the student of com- 
parative practice in higher education in 
England and the United States. One 
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needs to appreciate the tremendous de- 
gree of autonomy granted to depart- 
ments in English universities and the 
power that devolves upon the depart- 
ment head from this autonomy. This 
power embraces control over curriculum, 
staff, and selection of students and, by 
the same token, tends to determine cur- 
riculum, staff, and numbers and kinds 
of students in the whole university. 
These powers are limited by budgetary 
decisions outside the province of the 
professors, but, within those limits, the 
powers are extraordinary by most 
American standards. 

Amidst the flow of oratory on issues 
so close to American experience, it was 
not surprising to hear from the floor 
repeated protests against the dispropor- 
tionate weight given to publication 
when considering a man’s retention or 
advancement within a department. This 
command to publish, it was argued, 
distorted out of any sense or proportion 
the functions of the university which 
all present appeared to accept as in- 
cluding the preservation, the advance- 
ment, and the distribution of a higher 
order of knowledge. 

All of this is not to imply that, as 
a rule, English heads of university de- 
partments abuse their power, but to 
suggest the sources of complaint against 
oligarchic control especially when it is 
tainted with suspicions of shared values 
of an “Establishment,” social, political 
or professional. In the AAUP, matters 
of faculty-administrative relationships 
have become of such increasing concern 
that the Association seeks to spell out 
for this issue a statement of principle 
similar to the more famous one on 
academic freedom. In time, the English 
AUT may find that its concerns will 
crystallize in the same way. 

With respect to academic freedom 
the English atmosphere in higher educa- 
tion is, of course, purer, less contami- 
nated by the murky clouds of ideologi- 
cal suspicion than our own. However, 
it may be that traditional noninterfer- 
ence of government in the management 
of English higher education reinforces 
autonomy within the institutions of 
higher education and oligarchic control 
within each university. If the English 
universities prove to be insufficiently 
responsive to the increasing demand 
for university places and for adaptation 
in the character of the universities to 
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the demands of an age of tremendous 
social change, noninterference may give 
way to what will be called an invasion 
of traditional academic freedom. 

The history of academic freedom in 
the United States, its definition and de- 
fense, mixed though it may have been, 
has resulted, I believe, in a more realistic 
appraisal of the role of university 
teaching and research than currently is 
the case in England. On the matter of 
administrative-staff relations, we would 
appear to be in a dead heat in our 
separate races against oligarchic con- 
trol or academic managerialism. May 
we on both sides of the Atlantic ulti- 
mately achieve that degree of popular 
sovereignty and _ responsibility that 
brings with it a “great accession of 
vitality in academic life.” 


JOHN W. LLoyp 
(Economics ) 
Northern Illinois Univ. 
(On Leave) 
Fulbright Lecturer 
Institute of Education 
University of London 


The Argentine University ° 


Professor Bunge has unaccountably 
failed to notice my praise of the Argen- 
tine universities: their former status as 
“the finest in Latin America,” with ‘an 
intellectual elite unequalled for numbers 
or quality anywhere in the Hispanic 
world,” the “realistic and practical in- 
struction’’ imparted by professional men, 
the students who “study harder than 
almost any North American undergrad- 
uate.” I also expressed my admiration for 
“the monumental struggles and suffering” 
of students and faculty in their heroic 
battles for academic freedom. I agree 
with Professor Bunge that the situation 
has improved enormously since General 
Perén's ouster in 1955. But, unlike him, 
I believe that major changes comparable 
in scope to the Reform of 1918-1921 
will be necessary before the Argentine 
universities can restore their old stand- 
ards of excellence 

Careful reading of Professor Bunge’s 
twelve-point criticism reveals that he 
more often confirms than contradicts what 
I orginally said. I pointed out that under 
Perén the best teachers were discharged, 
and that “the quality of work done sank 
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to a pitifully low level.” Nevertheless, a 
few good men remained, and some of 
them were unjustly dismissed during the 
much-needed housecleaning late in 1955. 
As I pointed out, and as Professor Bunge 
agrees, “many incompetent anti-Peron- 
ists’ were given chairs for purely po- 
litical reasons, and these men have re- 
tained their positions. It is true that com- 
petitions have now everywhere been re- 
stored, and that this way of selecting 
faculty members is far more satisfactory 
than our own confused and haphazard 
system. (Professor Bunge will find a 
great deal of anti-American ammuni- 
tion in The Academic Marketplace.) 


Professor Bunge disagrees with my con- 
clusions about the inadequacy of tech- 
nical education in Argentina, and then 
in the same paragraph admits that there 
is still ‘a deficiency of both experts and 
material means” in a number of key 
subjects. In point of fact it is impossible 
to train engineers, physicists, chemists, 
physicians, etc., without a considerable 
amount of expensive equipment, and 
this is generally lacking even at the 
University of Buenos Aires. The director 
of the new Nuclear Physics Institute was 
trained in the United States, for example, 
and sadly confesses that he will have 
to send all of his students outside the 
country for advanced work. My descrip- 
tion of the medical school at the Uni- 
versity of Tucuman, where the outmoded 
system of formal lectures is still in use, 
is unfortunately accurate; the better 
students themselves are highly critical 
of the lack of clinical and laboratory 
training. Argentine doctors employed in 
this country generally come to the United 
States to serve as interns and residents 
at very low salaries in order to com- 
plete their inadequate medical educa- 
tion. Of the 7308 foreign doctors who 
took the AMA-sponsored qualifying ex- 
aminations in September, 1960, 4086 
(many of the Argentines) received un- 
satisfactory grades, and Argent:na has 
been singled out as one of the countries 
whose medical school graduates threaten 
to make the United States “a dumping 
ground for poorly trained doctors.” 
(Selig Greenberg, “The Urgent Need 
for Medical Manpower,” The Progressive, 
February, 1961.) 


I am glad to learn that professorial 


salaries have recently been raised. But... 


34,000 pesos is only $409 a month (not 
“nearly $450")—hardly adequate for 
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men at the top of their professions. It 
is, of course, impossible to live upon a 
beginner's salary of $200 a month, which 
is why every instructor has either private 
means or one or two outside jobs. The 
fact that his 30 to 35 hours a week are 
put in at two or three different schools 
does not make his schedule any less 
burdensome. Tucuman is the 
tropics, and the vacation there ran dur- 
ing the five summer months; at Buenos 
Aires, as Professor Bunge states, there 
are no classes during four full months 
and parts of two others. 

Like Professor Bunge I looked with 
approval upon the keen interest my Latin 
American students took in politics, al- 
though I think it is sometimes carried 
too far. (When I spoke at the University 
of Havana last summer, for example, I 
was disconcerted to note that more than 
a dozen students in the audience wore 
pistols or carried machine guns.) In 
stating that there have been no strikes 
since 1957, Professor Bunge has for- 
gotten the riots of 1958 against the 
newly formed Catholic Universities, 
when Rector Frondizi openly urged the 
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students to “fill the Plaza de Mayo” 
(which they did). During the same strike 
one student in Tucuman was killed by 
the police. 

As I am an historian, I was naturally 
most concerned over the sorry state of 
that discipline in Argentina today. In 
view of their inadequate salaries and 
wretched library facilities, the wonder 
is that these devoted men are able to 
accomplish as much as they do. But J 
cannot agree that “the study of : the 
past” is a luxury which should be dis- 
pensed with by any country when it 
enters a critical period in its national 
life. An understanding of the past is 
often a necessary condition for the solv- 
ing of contemporary social problems. It 
is a striking fact that when President 
Kennedy wished to receive an analysis 
of the difficulties facing Latin America 
today, he chose an historian to visit 
those countries and prepare one for him 
(Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., of 
Harvard, whose field is North American 
history). If we are to dismiss history as 
a superfluous study in an age of crisis, 
what possible defense can be made of 
Professor Bunge’s own discipline, philos- 
ophy, which is even more “useless’’? 

Professor Bunge, finally, displays a 
considerable amount of that Portefio pride 
—not to call it by a worse name—that 
has been such a recurrent problem in 
Argentine history. It is true that the 
University of Buenos Aires is by far 
the finest, as it is incomparably the 
largest, of Argentina's eight universities. 
But to use conditions there as a measur- 
ing-rod for Argentina as a whole is as 
misleading as it would be to assume 
that every American college is as good 
as, say, Oberlin. Conditions at Tucuman, 
at Cérdoba, and at Mendoza, are as I 
have described them, and there are no 
universities at all in Jujuy and Salta, to 
mention only two provinces. Moreover, 
primary and secondary education in the 
North was bad and growing worse when 


I taught there in the fall of 1959; many 
parents responded to inflation by taking 
their children out of school and putting 
them to work. Not even the enemies 
of the Argentine National Universities, 
whom Professor Bunge enumerates in 
his first paragraph, have ever gone so 
far as to suggest that four of them be 
shut down. Such a move as he suggests 
would deprive thousands of poor students 
of the chance to go to the university at 
all, and would remove the cultural bene- 
fits of the universities themselves from 
the provinces concerned. Professor Bunge 
should remember that civilization does 
not stop at the Rachuelo River. 

Let me conclude by stating that I 
wrote as a friend of Argentina and her 
university system. I am heartily in favor 
of higher salaries for her professors, 
better equipment, more scholarships, im- 
proved library service, more educational 
exchange between Argentina and other 
countries, more of everything, in short, 
that would improve the quality of teach- 
ing and research. And since Argentine 
universities depend almost entirely upon 
government appropriations, the way to 
get these things is to underline the un- 
satisfactory nature of the present situa- 
tion and to make a political issue of 
it. When an Argentine instructor gets 
paid as much as a second lieutenant, 
and when the university budget rises to 
become as much as ten or fifteen per 
cent of the military budget, I will agree 
that conditions are promising. 

I hope I have not been unfair; I know 
I did not intend to be. It is, of course, 
proverbially easier to see the mote in 
another's eye than the beam in one’s 
own. Perhaps Professor Bunge will write 
a companion article on The American 
University for a future issue of the 
Bulletin. 

SAMUEL SHAPIRO 

Department of History 

Michigan State University Oakland 
Rochester, Michigan 
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A. Economic Status’ 
Gifts and Bequests to Fifty Selected Institutions 


Private financial support to 50 leading colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States for the year 1959-60 increased 
11.3 per cent over that of 1958-59 to the same institutions. 
The total for 1959-60 was $283,512,000, an increase of $18,- 
774,000 over the previous year according to a study made 
by John Price Jones Company, fund raising consultants.’ 
Of the total, 43.7 per cent was given by individuals; 28.2 
per cent by foundations; 11.3 per cent by corporations; and 
16.8 per cent came from bequests. The largest sums went to 
Harvard, $37,519,000; Stanford, $18,440,000; Columbia, 
$17,791,000; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, $17,- 
347,000; Yale, $16,112,000; Princeton, $15,545,000; New 
York University, $11,196,000. The leading beneficiaries 
among the women’s colleges were Vassar, $4,069,000; Well- 
esley, $2,712,000; and Smith, $2,585,000. 


News of Foundations 


The Rockefeller Foundation has reported that its grants 
during the last quarter of 1960 totaled $10,631,005. The 
main categories were: medical and natural sciences, $3,115,- 
689; agricultural sciences, $3,797,006; social sciences, $746,- 
685; humanities, $2,096,875; and general appropriations, 
$874,750. @ The John and Mary Markle Foundation of 
New York has granted $200,000 to the University of Roch- 
ester to help expand its Edward G. Milner Medical Library 
@ Gifts totaling $350,000 will be made to colleges and 
universities in 1961 by the International Harvester Founda- 
tion. @ The Danforth Foundation of St. Louis has granted 
$140,000 to Southern Methodist University so that selected 
members of the faculty in the humanities can take a year 
off from teaching and devote full time to research and writ- 
ing. @ The Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
granted $475,000 to the Center for International Studies at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology for research and 
training on the politics of transitional societies. @ The 
American Council of Learned Societies has received $650,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation for support of its basic pro- 
gram of support for scholarly research and conferences on 
subjects of educational interest. @ The Carnegie Corpora- 
tion has also granted $250,000 to Stanford University for 
research into how we learn. The project will center on the 


*Compiled by Harold N. Lee (Newcomb College, Tulane Uni- 
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application of mathematical and statistical techniques ‘to 
research in education. @ The Old Dominion Foundation 
has granted $5,000,000 for an interuniversity world center 
in Washington, D. C., for the study of the classical Greek 
tradition. The center will be administered by the Trustees 
for Harvard University, a District of Columbia corporation 
which is an arm of Harvard University. Property for the 
center, near Dumbarton Oaks, wes donated by the late Mrs 
Truxtum Beale. @ The Ford Foundation has donated 
grants totaling $7,965,000 to four Universities for teaching 
and research in non-Western studies. The University of Chi- 
cago received $5,400,000 of the total; Northwestern received 
$1,300,000; Pennsylvania, $1,000,000; and Notre Dame, 
$265,000. @ The Council of Library Resources has re- 
ceived $8,000,000 from the Ford Foundation for research 
into improved library methods, with emphasis on ways of 
storing and finding information. @ The University of 
Wisconsin has received $400,000 from the Ford Foundation 
for a three-year study of economic processes. @ Cornell 
University has been granted $4,350,000 by the Ford Founda- 
tion to strengthen graduate study and research in its Col- 
lege of Engineering. @ The Shell Companies Foundation, 
Inc., has established a $1,578,000 donations budget for 
1961. Of this; $1,002,000 will go toward aids-to-education 
programs. @ The Fund for Adult Education has granted 
$300,000 to the American Foundation for Continuing Edu- 
cation to enable it to function as a national center to ad- 
vance the liberal education of adults through study-discus- 
sion groups. @ New York University has received a grant 
of $250,000 from the Fund for Adult Education for the sup- 
port of its program in Liberal Arts in Extension. @ The 
National Science Foundation has awarded $9,800,000 to 43 
colleges and universities for 1961-62 academic year institutes 
for science and mathematics teachers. @ The Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation has made 70 grants to university scientists 
for unrestricted research. The total of the grants is 
$1,000,000. 


Alumni Funds 


The Ninth Annual Columbia College Fund received rec- 
ord contributions last year of $517,297. This was the first 
year that the Fund had passed the half-million mark 
@ Contributions to the alumni fund of Stevens Institute of 
Technology reached a record of $121,000 in 1960. This was 
a nine per cent increase over 1959. The gifts, which aver- 
aged $33.80 for each contributor, will be used for under- 
graduate scholarships. @ Princeton's annual alumni giv- 
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ing campaign brought in more than $1,300,000 in 1960. 


Expansion in New York City 


Two private universities within New York City have re- 
cently announced plans for large expansions of their facili- 
ties. Columbia University has announced a six-year cam- 
paign to raise $68,000,000 for building expansion and for 
top professorial salaries of $30,000 a year. The minimum 
salary for instructors will be $7000. The present range is 
from $5500 to $22,500. It is planned to enlarge Columbia 
College from its present enrollment of 2500 undergraduates 
to 3500 or 4000. The new building program will include 
a new Graduate School of Business, a new gymnasium, an 
International Studies Center, an Arts Center, an auditorium, 
a School of Social Work and additional residence facilities. 
New York University has undertaken a $75,000,000 de- 
velopment campaign, with the major expansion planned for 
the Washington Square campus. It will include twenty 
capital projects and a $10,000,000 faculty-student program, 
the aim of which will be to establish endowed professor- 
ships of $500,000 to $600,000 each, and to provide $200,000 
a year in student aid. The planned development is in addi- 
tion to the $102,500,000 program announced in 1952. That 
campaign was to run ten years, and to date $90,000,000 of 
its goal has been raised. The new campaign is expected to 
be completed in three years.: 


Development Campaigns 


Over $36,000,000 has been contributed to Princeton Uni- 
versity’s campaign to raise $53,000,000, according to an 
announcement from the University last February. Since 
contributions have been made at the rate of over $1,000,000 
a month, it is probable that the total is considerably higher 
at the time this note goes to print. @ Brown University 
has received gifts and pledges of $11,208,795 in its $15,100,- 
000 capital-gifts campaign. @ Carleton College has raised 
the goal of its four-year Development Program from $10,- 
000,000 to $12,000,000. The announcement says that “the 
upward movement of building costs has made it apparent 
that our original goal was too low.” A gift of $250,000 
from the Minneapolis Star and Tribune pushed the total of 
the first two years of the campaign to a little over $6,000,- 
000. @ Boston University has received a gift of $250,000 
from the Charles Hayden Foundation of New York to com- 
plete the campaign to raise $4,400,000 for a new student 
union building. The building is part of a $60,000,000 de- 
velopment program. @ A residuary bequest to Connecticut 
College from the estate of Mary Williams Crozier amounting 
to $424,784 has raised the sum contributed to the College's 
50th Anniversary Fund to approximately $2,675,000. The 
goal of the Fund is $3,100,000. @ Bucknell University’s 
Dual Development Drive for $2,200,000 in capital gifts 
brought in $2,226,719 by the close of the drive. @ Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute has undertaken a campaign to 
raise $8,300,000 for buildings in a new teaching-laboratory 
science center. Subscriptions to date total $2,205,000. @ St. 
Andrews Presbyterian College (North Carolina) will open 
for the first time in September, 1961, with approximately 
700 students. A fund-raising campaign for $2,250,000 has 
been undertaken. @ $5,800,000 has been raised toward the 
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capital campaign fund for Dartmouth Medical School, the 
goal of which is $10,000,000. @ Agnes Scott College has 
raised over $7,000,000 of its eleven-year goal of $11,000,000. 
g A total of $9,900,000 has been raised in the University 
of Rochester's Greater University Program in the first year 
of its drive for $49,900,000. @ Boston College has begun 
a $40,000,000 development program. The goal for the Col- 
lege’s centennial year, 1963, is $15,000,000, and the rest is 
to be raised by 1970. @ Haverford College had received 
$560,000 in advanced pledges when it opened, in March, its 
three-year development campaign for $3,600,000. @ The 
Martin Company has contributed $500,000 to the Second 
Century Program Fund of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, bringing to completion the first half of the 
$66,000,000 campaign. @ Eureka College has raised $550,- 
000 to date in the first stage of its development campaign. 
The first stage calls for $700,000. @ The $100,000 goal of 
Wilberforce University’s 1960-61 development campaign is 
allotted for faculty salaries, plant renovations, and scholar- 
ships. @ Trinity College (Illinois) has raised $1,750,006 
toward the $3,000,000 goal for construction of its new 
campus. 


Yale Receives Large Gifts 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford 2nd have given Yale $2,500,- 
000 to endow five professorships of science. Mr. Ford is a 
member of the Yale class of 1940. A bequest of $1,000,000 
from the estate of Niel Gray, Jr., a member of the Yale 
class of 1890, who died in 1938, has been made to Yale 
“to stimulate greater command of English in reading and 
writing among Yale undergraduates." An anonymous gift 
of $500,000 for endowment of a fellowship in East Asian 
studies has been announced. The Ford Foundation has 
granted $3,000,000 to Yale to expand international studies 
in areas now neglected by American education. A total of 
$22,767,000 has been raised thus far in the Yale campaign 
for $69,500,000 for the arts and sciences. 


Tuition Increases 


Adelphi College has announced a $150 increase in tui- 
tion for full-time students beginning in September, 1961, 
bringing the total tuition to $1,110 a year. @ Alfred Uni- 
versity has announced an annual tuition increase of $125 
in the College of Liberal Arts, bringing the yearly total to 
$1,200. @ The basic tuition fee in the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America will be raised from $750 to $1,000 a 
year in the fall of 1962. @ The University of Hartford 
will increase its tuition in the fall of 1961 by $100 a year. 
The new rates will be $850 a year for full-time students. 
@ A $200 a year increase in tuition rates at Beaver Col- 
lege in September, 1961, will bring the yearly tuition to 
$1,100. @ At Drexel Institute of Technology, a $100 a 
year increase in tuition will bring the total to $825 for home 
economics, $875 for business administration, and $1,000 for 
engineering, physics, chemistry, biological sciences and math- 
ematics. @ Huntington College will raise tuition $25 be- 
ginning in September, 1961. 


Fellowships and Scholarships 


Carnegie Institute of Technology has recently received a 
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gift, the value of which is expected to come to about $275,- 
000, to establish the “Ethel Alter Borshneck Scholarship 
Fund.” The income from this fund will be used to provide 
scholarships in Margaret Morrison Carnegie College and in 
the College of Engineering and Science. The A. W. Mellon 
Educational and Charitable Trust has given the Carnegie 
Institute $100,000 for the support of graduate fellowships 
in the Department of Architecture. @ The Felix M. and 
Frieda Schiff Warburg Foundation has given securities 
valued at $250,000 to provide scholarships and fellowships 
in the field of social work for students and teachers. The 
fund will be administered by the United Jewish Appeal of 
Greater New York. @ Brandeis University has received 
a gift of $100,000 from Marvin Kratter of New York to 
establish a diversified program of scholarships, the stipends 
of which will range from $700 to $2,400 a year. @ Clark 
University has established six new four-year full-tuition 
scholarships in memory of Dr. Charles T. Brumer, former 
teacher of mathematics at Clark. @ The Jockey Hollow 
Foundation, Inc., has given Fairleigh Dickinson University 
a grant of $40,000 to be given out at the rate of $10,000 a 
year for the next four years as undergraduate scholarships 
The stipend of each scholarship will range from $300 to 
$750. @ Woodrow Wilson Fellowships for first-year 
graduate study were awarded to 1,333 college seniors this 
year, the largest number in the fifteen-year history of the 
foundation. The total value of the awards was about $3,- 
000,000. @ The National Science Foundation has awarded 
195 fellowships for post-doctoral study and research in the 
sciences. The fellows receive a stipend of $4,500 and an 
allowance for dependents. @ The Ford Motor Company 
Fund has granted $250,000 to the Institute of International 
Education to bring 50 outstanding scholars from other parts 
of the free world to the United States for a year of gradu- 


ate study in their own fields at institutions of their own 
choosing. 


Potpourri 


Monticello College has received the largest single gift in 
its history, over half a million dollars from Mr. and Mrs 
Spencer T. Olin. Mrs. Olin is an alumna of the College and 
is Chairman of its Board of Trustees. @ A new audito- 
rium will be built at The University of Kansas City as a 
result of a gift of $250,000 from Mr. and Mrs. Elmer F 
Pierson. Mr. Pierson is an alumnus of the University's 
School of Law, and is vice chairman of. the University's 
Board of Trustees. @ General Motors stock valued at 
$545,187 has been given to the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology by Charles Stewart Mott of Flint, Michigan. Mr 
Mott, a trustee of Stevens, was graduated from the Institute 
in 1897. The latest gift brings the total of gifts Mr. Mott 
has made to Stevens in the last four years to more than 
$900,000. @ The United States Public Health Service has 
awarded the St. Louis University School of Medicine con- 
tinuation and new research and training grants totaling 
$543,092. @ The total of cash gifts and grants to Western 
Reserve University for the first six months of the year 
1960-61 was $5,696,465. This was an increase of 18.5 per 
cent over the same period of the previous year. @ Albert 
A. List, head of the Glen Alden Corporation, has given $2,- 
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600,000 to three institutions in New York City. The New 
School for Social Research and the Lincoln Center for the 
Performing Arts received $1,000,000 each, and the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of Arnerica $600,000. Of the gift to 
The New School for Social Research, $250,000 was ear- 
marked to increase faculty salaries. @ Harvard University 
has received $1,000,000 from the estate of Frank G. Thom- 
son, who died in 1941, and whose estate has since been held 
in trust. @ The Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn has 
raised $761,000 toward its projected center of graduate 
engineering. @ Beaver College has announced a gift of 
$300,000 from Mrs. John C. Atwood, Jr., vice president of 
the Board of Trustees. The gift is the third largest in the 
history of the College. @ A gift of $1,000,000 has been 
made to the Albert Einstein College of Medicine of Yeshiva 
University by David Schwartz, an overseer and founder of 
the College. @ The University of Hartford has received a 
gift of $615,000 from Miss Mary Baker Stanley of West 


Hartford. It will go toward the support of the Hartford 
Art School. 


B. Other Developments 
Cooperative Efforts by Colleges and Universities 


A new cooperative organization, made up of twelve 
liberal arts colleges in Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, has 
been formed to promote extensive joint efforts leading 
to the strengthening of the educational programs of the 
member institutions. The group is to be known as the 
Great Lakes College Association and its members are 
Antioch, Denison, Kenyon, Oberlin, Ohio Wesleyan, and 
Wooster—in Ohio; Earlham, DePauw, and Wabash—in 
Indiana; and Albion, Hope, and Kalamazoo—in Michigan 
Combined student enrollment of the twelve stands at 
16,300, and faculty at 1223 

The move grew out of a two-day conference held in 
Cleveland and financed by the Ford Foundation. Sixty 
teachers and administrators attended. Cooperative projects 
under consideration include a joint center for study and 
research in a Latin American country, a jointly-operated 
summer biology field station, and a cooperative program to 
provide Master of Arts preparation for elementary and 
high school teachers. Other possibilities are group studies 
of administrative problems peculiar to the independent 
and church-related colleges, including possible ways ot 
promoting economies and greater efficiency in administra- 
tive operations. Since all members are already active par- 
ticipants in state associations, the group will not engage 
in any fund raising for general operations. Support for 
special projects will be sought from foundations and other 
appropriate sources 

A similar group established several years ago is the 
Associated Colleges of the Midwest, with headquarters in 
Chicago. Member colleges are: Beloit, Coe, Grinnell, Law- 
rence, Ripon, Carleton, Cornell, Knox, Monmouth, and 
St. Olaf 

In public higher education, a new cooperative effort has 
also developed in recent weeks with the establishment oi 
the Mid-American State Universities Association. The ten 
charter members, acting in the belief that the pressing prob- 
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les of increased costs, competition for competent staffs, 
and rising student enrollments can best be met by coopera- 
tive action, are: State University of Iowa, Iowa State, 
Kansas State, and Oklahoma State Universities, and the 
Universities of Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, and 
Oklahoma. 

The four major objectives of the new association are: 
(1) to promote specialized facilities and programs in each 
institution while preventing wasteful duplication; (2) to 
develop cooperative arrangements to exchange students for 
special programs; (3) to cooperate in the use of unusual 
research facilities at each institution; and (4) to combine 
efforts to attract major research and educational facilities 
to the area. 


Woodrow Wilson Foundation Grants 


The Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation 
has named 1333 students from 381 colleges and universities 
throughout the United States and Canada as Woodrow 
Wilson Fellows for 1961-62, the largest number ever elected 
by the Foundation in its 15-year search for prospective 
college teachers. 

The fellowships cover the first year of graduate study 
and are intended.to encourage the newly-elected fellows to 
consider college teaching as a possible career. Nominations 
for these highly-competitive awards are made by the stu- 
dents’ professors. Screening of candidates also is done by 
fifteen regional committees drawn from the academic pro- 
fession. 

More than 23 fields of study, nearly all in the humanities 
and social sciences, are represented by this year’s winners. 
Those in mathematics and natural sciences represent 15.9 
per cent of the total. The winners, of whom 28.2 per cent 
are women, will be enrolled in 90 different graduate schools 
in this country and Canada. 

The Foundation accorded honorable mention to 1614 
others. A list of their names, fields of study, and their 
undergraduate colleges has been sent to the deans of all 
graduate schools in the United States and Canada and to 
the Foundation’s faculty representatives on 1126 campuses. 
On the basis of past experience, the Foundation anticipates 
that most of those winning honorable mention will receive 
alternate awards either directly from universities or from 
other organizations. 

Dr. Hans Rosenhaupt, national director of the Founda- 
tion, noted the following points about this year’s compe- 
tition: 

1. Larger numbers are turning to college teaching as a 
“prestige’” career despite opportunities to earn more in 
other fields. 

2. More students of outstanding ability are being re- 
cruited from hundreds of colleges, indicating the high 
quality of education in many lesser known schools. 

3. Candidates are choosing their graduate schools on the 
basis of their own needs rather than the general prestige 
of the institution. In consequence, their choices of graduate 
schools represent a larger list than ever before. 

In addition to the awards for first-year graduate study, 
the Foundation annually makes subvention payments total- 
ling nearly $2,000,000 to the various graduate schools where 
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Woodrow Wilson Fellows enroll. Three-fourths of the 
funds must be used for second-year awards to graduate 
students regardless of whether they are Wilson Fellows. 
The remainder may be used at the discretion of the gradu- 
ate schools to improve library facilities, raise faculty sala- 
ries, provide counseling services, or otherwise to improve 
their program of study. 


Undergraduate Research Programs 


Undergraduates will work alongside scientists of more 
than 250 colleges and universities beginning this summer 
as a result of National Science Foundation grants announced 
several months ago. The students will have the opportunity 
to engage in scientific research either as individuals work- 
ing under the direct supervision of established scientists, 
or directly with the scientists as members of a research 
team. 

The Foundation made available $3.2 million in 357 
grants through its Undergraduate Research Participation 
program to help develop the interest of superior students in 
research, to widen their understanding of scientific method, 
and to improve their ability to employ scientific investiga- 
tive procedures. The program is now in its third year. The 
grants, together with 165 awards made last year, will 
make possible research participation by a total of 2400 
undergraduates during the summer of 1961 and about 1900 
during the 1961-62 academic year. A number of the grants 
are for two years, permitting extension through the 1962-63 
academic year. 

The grants will allow about 37 per cent of the partici- 
pants to work in chemistry, 26 per cent in the biological 
sciences, 13 per cent in engineering, and 12 per cent in 
physics, with the remainder in astronomy, geology, mathe- 
matics, psychology, and the quantitative social sciences. 
Students receive nominal stipends while engaged in the 
programs, and are chosen on the basis of applications made 
to the institution holding the program. 


Guide to International Study 


The Handbook on International Study, a comprehensive 
guide listing international scholarships, has been published 
for the first time in two separate volumes by the Institute 
of International Education. The Handbook on International 
Study: For Foreign Nationals and the Handbook on Inter- 
national Study: For U. S. Nationals are designed as sources 
of information for college and university personnel, student 
advisers, libraries and persons desiring data on all aspects 
of international scholarship programs. 

The handbook, now in its third edition, contains infor- 
mation ranging from where to study higher mathematics in 
Germany to child-welfare in the U.S.A. Both books not 
only list the awards and grants of major scholarship pro- 
grams, but also state the requirements for these programs, 
describe American and foreign education, and discuss gov- 
ernment regulations affecting the international student. The 
scholarship programs listed range from grants for the 
mature specialist to awards for the teenager. 

The 300-page handbook for U.S. nationals provides addi- 
tional information for the student who wants to study in 
a foreign land. There is a comprehensive listing of colleges ; 
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and universities in 91 countries, as well as the names and 
services of organizations willing to help the “exchangee” 
find living quarters or meet new people in the community 
where he is studying. There are tips on selecting a school 
in another country, an explanation of degree and credit 
requirements of both U.S. and foreign educational systems, 
and an extensive bibliography in the field of international 
education. A special section covers summer study abroad. 

This third edition of the Institute's handbook has severai 
new features, including a discussion of the new African 
nations and their educational systems, a listing and discus- 
sion of available foreign study programs for U.S. under- 
graduates, and many of the new scholarship programs 
launched in the last three years. 

The price of the handbook is $3.00 for each separate 
volume or $5.00 for the set of two. The books can be pur- 
chased from the Institute of International Education, 1 East 
67 Street, New York City. 


Merit Scholarship Awards Announced 


A year-long, nation-wide academic competition was con- 
cluded on April 26 when approximately 950 students from 
throughout the country were named recipients of four-year 
Merit Scholarships to the colleges of their choice. About 
550 students received Merit Scholarships sponsored by over 
130 business corporations and foundations, professional 
associations, and individuals. This is a new high in the 
number of participating sponsors. About 400 Merit Scholars 
received their scholarships from the National Merit Schol- 
arship Corporation, which conducts the annual competition. 

The approximately 950 stipend-bearing Merit Scholar- 
ships is a substantial increase over last year when 831 
stipend-bearing Merit Scholarships were awarded. The total 
value of the awards for 1961 is estimated at $5,000,000. In 
addition, approximately 140 students were named Honorary 
Merit Scholars in recognition of their high achievement, 
although they will receive no financial assistance from the 
Merit Program. 

The funds provided with each Merit Scholarship—except 
the Honorary ones, which carry no stipend—vary according 
to the need of the individual. The minimum award is $100 
a year; the maximum is $1500. Most of the scholarships 
are accompanied by a supplementary grant to the scholar's 
selected college 

The stipend is designed to cover the difference between 
a student's ability to pay and the cost of attending the col- 
lege of his choice. The procedure for determining the 
amount is similar to that followed by most colleges—family 
resources, earnings of the student, and the cost of attending 
the selected college are all considered. The amount of each 
individual's stipend is confidential, since it is based in large 
part on his family’s financial situation. 


Additional Centers for Language Study Given Federal 
Support 

Thirty-one colleges and universities located in 20 states 
and the District of Columbia will receive National Defense 
Education Act funds totalling $1,751,909 in support of 47 
Language and Area Centers during the academic year 1961- 
62, U.S. Commissioner of Education Sterling M. McMurrin 
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has announced. The purpose of these centers is to strengthen 
higher education facilities for study of languages critically 
needed in the United States. They will prepare college stu- 
dents to teach the required languages and related studies 
and will provide specialized training for individuals plan- 
ning to enter government service, industry, or business 
where knowledge of such languages and areas is essential. 

Eleven of the centers will be concerned with the study of 
languages and areas of East Asia. Ten will focus on Slavic 
languages and studies, two on Portuguese, two on East 
Asian and Slavic languages and studies, one on the Uralic- 
Altaic languages, and others on the languages of the Near 
and Middle East, South Asia, Southeast Asia, and Sub- 
Saharan Africa. 

Nineteen of the 47 centers, for which Federal funds au- 
thorized under Title VI of the National Defense Education 
Act were announced, received initial Federal support during 
the academic year 1959-60. Twenty-seven centers were added 
to the program for 1960-61. 

Names of institutions, centers, center directors, and list- 
ings of Federally-supported and non-Federally-supported 
modern foreign language programs are available upon re- 
quest to the Commissioner, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Foreign Language Fellowships Awarded 


U. S. Commissioner of Education Sterling M. McMurrin 
has announced the award of 695 Modern Foreign Language 
Fellowships to graduate students for the study of modern 
foreign languages not ordinarily taught in this country. The 
awards, authorized under Title VI of the National Defense 
Education Act, are for study in the summer of 1961 and 
during the 1961-62 academic year. The fellows, who will 
study at 43 graduate schools, have been selected from among 
2041 applicants. Of the 695 awards, 268 are being made to 
students who received language fellowships in 1959-60 or 
1960-61 and to some students who have had fellowships 
for both years. Eighty of the awards are for study in the 
summer of 1961 only. 


New Faculty Fellowship Program at Dartmouth 


Dartmouth College will inaugurate a program next fall 
that will allow a number of the teaching faculty to devote 
a full, uninterrupted year solely to research or other schol- 
arly and creative activities. In announcing the new Faculty 
Fellowship Program, President John Sloan Dickey said that 
it was in response to the need felt today by college teachers 
to be actively engaged also in scholarly or other creative 
work 

Faculty Fellowship recipients will receive their regular full 
compensation and a grant of up to $2500 for travel and 
other expenses related to their work. Two to five faculty 
members are expected to be selected for fellowships for 
1961-62. Later, as the program is tested by experience, up 
to ten may be named yearly. The fellowships will supple- 
ment the college's regular sabbatical leave program and 
such outside awards as those of the Guggenheim, Fulbright, 
National Science Foundation and other fellowship programs 

Assistant, associate, and full professors will be eligible 
for fellowships, but assistant professors will be favored in 
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the new Dartmouth program. President Dickey stated that 
this emphasis stems from the fact that assistant professors 
have usually finished their formal educational preparation 
and established themselves as teachers, but have not yet had 
an opportunity to give sustained time and energy to devel- 
oping their scholarship. A full year of study, observation 
or creative activity would give them such an opportunity, 
he said, and thereby enhance their work as teacher-scholars. 

President Dickey noted that although many faculty mem- 
bers receive research grants from foundations, governmental 
agencies, and other sources, such support is often lacking, 
especially in the humanities and social sciences, unless the 
proposed work is of special interest to the source of support. 
Tle Faculty Fellowship program would complement aid 
from these other sources and leave the independent teacher- 
scholar free to do work entirely of his own choosing. For 
example, a music professor might choose to use the free 
year to compose, the art teacher to paint, or the English 
instructor to write poetry. 

The college hopes that the program will help attract able 
young teacher-scholars into careers in the liberal arts col- 
lege. Many such men, President Dickey pointed out, are 
interested not only in adequate compensation, but also in 
time and support for their personal development as partici- 
pants in the advancement of knowledge and the enrichment 
of the arts. 


Fulbright Scholarships Available for 1962-63 


The Institute of International Education has announced 
that Fulbright Scholarships for graduate study or pre- 
doctoral research in 32 countries will be available to over 
800 graduate students for the 1962-63 academic year. In 
addition to the Fulbright Scholarships, awards for graduate 
study in Latin America under the Inter-American Cultural 
Convention and for graduate study in Ireland under the 
Scholarship Exchange Program between the United States 
and Ireland will also be offered for 1962-63. 

There are two types of grants for study abroad under the 
Fulbright program. Complete Fulbright grants provide 
maintenance, travel, tuition and books for one academic 
year. Countries participating in this program include Argen- 
tina, Australia, Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, Brazil, 
Burma, Chile, China (Republic of), Denmark, Ecuador, 
Finland, France, Germany (Federal Republic of ), Greece, 
Iceland, India, Iran, Italy, Japan, Korea, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Peru, Philippines, Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, Turkey, United Arab Republic, United 
Kingdom (and overseas territories). Fulbright Travel 
Grants to supplement maintenance and tuition scholarships 
from other sources are also available to American students 
receiving awards for study or research in universities in 
Austria, Denmark, France, Germany, Iceland, Israel, Italy, 
and the Netherlands.’ The terms of the awards to Ireland 
are the same as for the Fulbright grants. 

The Inter-American Cultural Convention awards cover 
transportation, tuition, and partial-to-full maintenance. Par- 
ticipating Latin American countries are Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Columbia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
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Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
and Venezuela. 

General eligibility requirements for all categories of 
awards are: (1) United States citizenship at time of appli- 
cation; (2) a bachelor’s degree or its equivalent; (3) knowl- 
edge of the language of the host country sufficient to carry 
out the proposed study project and to communicate with 
the people of the country; (4) good health. In addition, a 
good academic record and demonstrated capacity for inde- 
pendent study are also necessary. Preference is given to 
applicants under 35 years of age who have not previously 
lived or studied abroad. 

Applications for scholarships for 1962-63 will be accepted 
until November 1, 1961. Requests for applications must be 
postmarked by October 15. Interested students who are 
enrolled at a college or university should consult their 
campus Fulbright Program Advisers. Others may write to 
the Information and Counseling Division, Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 1 East 67th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


New Quarterly Journals 


In the autumn of 1961, Studies in Romanticism, a new 
quarterly journal sponsored by the Graduate School, Bos- 
ton University, will begin publication. As its title indicates, 
the journal will be devoted to the study of all aspects and 
manifestations of the Romantic Movement. Manuscripts 
dealing with any aspect of the Movement—on literature, 
writers, literary relationships, music, art, and the like— 
are welcome. All manuscripts must be in English. 

The subscription price is $4.00 per year, and subscriptions 
should be sent to the editor, Studies in Romanticism, 236 
Bay State Road, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 

Another quarterly periodical, The Carleton Miscellany, 
is now in its second year of publication. Edited by Reed 
Whittemore of Carleton College (Northfield, Minnesota), 
The Carleton Miscellany features poems, short stories, book 
reviews, and essays chiefly on literary topics. Subscription 
rates are $3.50 for one year and $6.00 for two years. 


Proposed Research for Peace 


The new Administration is preparing to submit to Con- 
gress a proposal to step up public and private research for 
peace. The plan has been developed by John J. McCloy, the 
President's Special Advisor on Disarmament, and is now 
under consideration at the White House. 

Details have not yet been made public, but the plan draws 
extensively on two earlier proposals—one for an “Arms 
Control Research Institute’ outlined by then-Senator John 
F. Kennedy at the University of New Hampshire, March 7, 
1960, and one for a “National Peace Agency,” suggested 
by the Democratic Advisory Council and sponsored by 
numerous members of Congress. 

The Institute proposed by Mr. Kennedy would have au- 
thorized research laboratories and facilities and “contracts 
with public or private educational or research institutions.” 

The Peace Agency bills sponsored by Representative 
Robert W. Kastenmeier and over 30 others authorize con- 
tracts with educational and research institutions, fellowships 
to individual researchers, and seminars in cooperation with 
private, local, or state organizations. 
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1961 Membership Campaign 


On January 1, 1961, the dues-paying membership of the 
Association was 42,273. Since that time, approximately 
4,100 new members and more than 750 reinstated former 
members have been added to the membership list, bringing 
membership to an estimated total of 46,500 as of May 15 
It is expected that this figure will be substantially increased 
by returns of all-campus invitation programs conducted by 
chapters during the late spring and by invitations issued 
by the Washington Office during the summer months. 


State and Regional Conference Activities 


On March 11, approximately 60 representatives of local 
chapters in Florida met on the new campus of the Uni- 
versity of South Florida in Tampa to organize the Florida 
State Conference. Those who attended were welcomed by 
Dr. John S. Allen, President of the University, and heard 
an address by Dr. J. Broward Culpepper, Executive Director 
of the Florida Board of Control, on the topic “The Future 
of Higher Education in Florida.” Two days later, represent- 
atives of chapters in Georgia met at Emory University to 
establish a Georgia Conference of AAUP Chapters. The 
Georgia members elected temporary officers and drafted 
a constitution for the new conference which has since 
been forwarded to local chapters for ratification. A third 
new state conference was organized at a meeting held on 
the Louisiana State University campus in New Orleans on 
May 5-6. A constitution was drafted and temporary officers 
elected at this meeting. The total number of state and re- 
gional conferences is now 34. Many of these conferences 
have held meetings this spring, including the South Caro- 
lina Conference (February 11), North Carolina Conference 
(March 4), Virginia Conference (March 11), Pennsylvania 
Division (March 25), New York State Conference (April 
29), and the Northwest Regional Conference (May 6) 


Meeting of Assembly of State and 
Regional Conferences 

Approximately 40 officers and members representing 21 
state and regional conferences attended the meeting of the 
Assembly of State and Regional Conferences held in con- 
junction with the Annual Meeting in Boston. William S 
Tacey, Professor of Speech at the University of Pittsburgh 
and Chairman of the Assembly, presided. The Assembly 
voted to increase the dues assessment of constituent con- 
ferences; expressed its appreciation for the exchange of 
information provided by the conference newsletter edited 
by Russell L. Berry of South Dakota State College; sug- 
gested that the Washington Office consider underwriting the 
costs of the newsletter; established a standing committee on 
new conferences; and elected Donald N. Koster (English, 
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Adelphi College) and Kerby Neill (English, Catholic 
University), to two-year terms as chairman and Vice- 
Chairman of the Assembly, respectively. A report on the 
activities of the various conferences and the development 
of new ones was given to the Association's Council at its 
meeting on April 23, at which time the Council approved 
two proposed amendments to the Constitution of the As- 
sociation recommended by Committee O on Organization 
and Policy. These proposed that the President and the Gen- 
eral Secretary shall be ex officio nonvoting members of the 
governing bodies of all conferences of chapters, and that 
each member of the Council shall be an ex officio nonvoting 
member of the governing committees of all conferences 
within his district. The proposed amendments will be acted 
upon by the Forty-eighth Annual Meeting. The Council also 


Chairman of the Assembly to sit as its guest at future 
meetings of the Council. 


AAUP Newsletter: A New Publication for the 
Membership 

In March, the Washington Office initiated an experiment 
in improved communications by announcing the publication 
of an AAUP Newsletter. The new publication differs in 
format, content, and distribution from the Chapter Letter 
regularly sent to local officers. In addition to providing 
news of developments in the field of higher education, 
the newsletter contains résumés of current chapter, con- 
ference, and committee activities, and occasional vignettes 
of personalities who are making significant contributions 
to the work of the professional Association. Additional 
copies of the Newsletter are available for local distribution 
upon request and, beginning in January, 1962, the AAUP 
New sletter will be published in a four-page, printed edition 
for distribution four times a year to all members of the 
Association, provided membership interest and Association 
finances warrant. The editor of the AAUP Newsletter is 
Robert Van Waes; all inquiries or requests for copies 
should be directed to him 


Activities of Staff, Officers, and 
Association Representatives 
President Ralph F. Fuchs, currently on leave from 
Indiana University on a Ford Foundation grant to serve 
as advisor to the Law Institute in New Delhi, India, 
stopped en route to the Annual Meeting to address the 
University of Hawaii Chapter in Honolulu. In May, Bentley 
Glass, former president of the Association, addressed the 
annual dinner meeting of the Dickinson College Chapter 
David Fellman, a member of the Council and Chairman of 
Committee A, addressed a dinner meeting of the University 
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of Pittsburgh Chapter on February 16 and a luncheon 
meeting of the Wisconsin State College Chapter on April 
11. Warner Moss, a member of the Council and Committee 
T, and Bertram Davis of the Washington Office staff were 
speakers at the annual meeting of the Virginia Conference, 
held in Richmond on March 11. Loyd Easton, a member of 
the Council, was the main speaker at a membership dinner 
held by the Antioch College Chapter on May 18. Winston 
W. Ehrmann, a member of the Council, addressed a dinner 
meeting of the University of Wyoming Chapter on March 
29. Richard P. Adams, a member of the Council, addressed 
the Oklahoma Federation of Chapters on faculty partici- 
pation in college and university government on May 6. 
Ronald V. Sires and W. Stull Holt, members of the Coun- 
cil, participated in the May meeting of the Northwest 
Regional Conference. Henry H. H. Remak, also a member 
of the Council, attended a chapter organization meeting at 
Valparaiso University on May 5. 

Members of the Washington Office staff have been un- 
usually active this spring. In March, the General Secretary 
participated in a seminar on World Affairs sponsored by 
the American Council on Education and on April 4 attended 
the installation ceremonies held in honor of Dr. Sterling 
M. McMurrin, new United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. In May, Mr. Fidler was guest speaker at annual 
dinners held at Cornell University and the University of 
Pennsylvania. On May 15-16, he attended a conference con- 
ducted by the Department of State for the purpose of 
briefing representatives from a selected group of nongov- 
ernmental organizations on the background of current policy 
decisions of that agency of the government. 


Mr. Bertram H. Davis addressed the Indiana State Col- 
lege Chapter on March 27 and was the speaker at the 
annual dinner meeting of the Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege Chapter on May 12. Miss Peggy Heim discussed ““Com- 
pensation in American Colleges and Universities” at a 
meeting held on the University of Pennsylvania campus 
early in February and spoke on a similar topic at Dickinson 
College on February 16. In May, she attended a three-day 
conference on “National Goals for Americans” sponsored by 
Duke University and the American Assembly. Mr. Louis 
Joughin addressed a meeting of the American Nursing As- 
sociation held in Washington on March 24. Earlier in the 
month, he spoke at chapter meetings at the University of 
Buffalo, College of Education at Fredonia, New York, and 
the University of Delaware. He was one of two guest speak- 
ers at a meeting of the New York University Chapter held 
on May 1. Mr. Herman I. Orentlicher served as consultant 
at a meeting on April 13 of the American Council on 
Education Committee on Relationships of Higher Educa- 
tion to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Robert Van Waes visited the University of Virginia 
on February 16, speaking to chapter officers at a luncheon 
meeting and addressing graduate students in the evening 
on “Opportunities in the Academic Profession.’”” On March 
i, he attended and participated in the meeting of the North 
Carolina Conference, held at The Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina in Greensboro. During the 
next week, he attended organization meetings of the Florida 
and Georgia conferences and, on March 14, addressed the 
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chapter at North Carolina State College in Raleigh. On 
May 25, he was guest speaker at the annual dinner of the 
University of New Hampshire Chapter. 

A number of members have recently served as 
Association representatives at the inauguration of college 
and university presidents: Professor Frances C. Brown 
(Chemistry, Duke University) at the inauguration of 
Samuel DeWitt Proctor as President of The Agricultural 
and Technical College of North Carolina, March 18, 1961; 
Professor Alfred E. Wilhelm (Biochemistry, Emory Uni- 
versity) at the inauguration of Rufus Carrollton Harris 
as President of Mercer University, March 29, 1961; Professor 
Ralph A. Loomis (English, University of Michigan) at the 
inauguration of Louis William Norris as President of 
Albion College, April 14, 1961; Professor Melvin G. Dakin 
(Law, University of Louisiana) at the inauguration of 
Herbert Eugene Longenecker as President of The Tulane 
University of Louisiana, April 15, 1961; Professor Karl 
Morrison (Marketing, University of Mississippi) at the 
inauguration of Dean Wallace Colvard as President of 
Mississippi State University, April 15, 1961; Professor 
Robert F. Jackson (Mathematics, University of Delaware) 
at the inauguration of Luna Isaac Mishoe as President of 
Delaware State College, April 16, 1961; Professor Gerhard 
Loewenberg (Political Science, Mount Holyoke College) 
at the inauguration of John William Lederle as President of 
The University of Massachusetts on April 22, 1961; Pro- 
fessor James A. Richards, Jr. (Physics, Drexel Institute 
of Technology) at the inauguration of Edward Dwight 
Gates as President of Beaver College, April 23, 1961; Pro- 
fessor Robert F. Martin (Business Administration, Evans- 
ville College) at the inauguration of Harold Philip Hamilton 
as President of Kentucky Wesleyan College, April 26, 1961; 
Dr. Warren C. Middleton (Staff Associate, Washington 
Office) at the inauguration of James Madison Nabrit, Jr. 
as President of Howard University, April 26, 1961; Profes- 
sor Warner Moss (Political Science, The College of William 
and Mary) at the inauguration of Jerome H. Holland as 
President of Hampton Institute, April 29, 1961; Professor 
Knut J. Norstog (Biology, Wittenberg University) at the 
inauguration of James Morgan Read as President of 
Wilmington College, April 30, 1961; Professor Richard Hill 
Byrne (Education, University of Maryland) at the inaugura- 
tion of Thomas Henry Carroll as President of The George 
Washington University, May 3, 1961; Professor Frank W. 
Fetter (Economics, Northwestern University) at the in- 
auguration of George Wells Beadle as Chancellor of The 
University of Chicago, May 4, 1961; Professor Harry Giles 
(Education, New York University) at the inauguration of 
Paul Langdon Ward as President of Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege, May 8, 1961; and Professor Harold J. Klosterman 
(Agriculture, North Dakota State University of Agriculture 
and Applied Science) at the inauguration of John Albert 
Fisher as President of Jamestown College, May 9, 1961. 


Death of Dr. Lawrence E. Bretsch 


Members of the Association were deeply distressed to 
learn this spring of the sudden death of Dr. Lawrence E. 
Bretsch, Professor of Marketing and Advertising at the 
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University of Rhode Island. Dr. Bretsch was completing an 
unexpired term on the Council at the time of his death. 


Theodore von Karman Honored 


On May 11, Professor Theodore von Karman, pioneer 
aeronautical engineer and scientist, was honored at a ban- 
quet in Washington, D. C., sponsored by the Institute of the 
Aerospace Sciences. Professor Gabriel D. Boehler (Mechan- 
ical and Aeronautical Engineering, Catholic University of 
America) represented the Association on this occasion and 
made the following remarks: 


From its first organization at the beginning of this century, 
the American Association of University Professors has been 
noted for the men of distinction whose names grace its roster. 
Outstanding among them is Professor Theodore von Karman, 
who has maintained an uninterrupted membership for 26 
years. Professor von Karman became a member of the AAUP 
while serving on the faculty of the California Institute of 
Technology. 

A review of Dr. von Karman’s unique accomplishments pro- 
vides an insight not only into his extraordinary scientific and 
academic abilities but also into his social acumen and practi- 
cal wisdom. Dr. von Karman is no less famous for his felici- 
tous combination of logic and humor. May I be allowed to 
illustrate this by recalling a true Karman story? A few years 
ago, there was the occasion when Dr. von Karman requested 
from the Air Force a charter plane to transport U.S. combus- 
tion specialists to an AGARD meeting and somebody asked 
“What shall we de if, having placed all our experts into one 
plane, this plane should crash!" Dr. von Karman’s answer 
was to recall a similar situation which he had witnessed many 
years earlier in Europe. There was to be a congress to which 
a large number of German university professors were going 
to go, and plans were being made to have them board the 
same steamship, when someone remarked what a tragedy it 
would be, should the ship sink. “Certainly,” agreed the 
younger Dr. von Karman, “but think of all the vacancies!” 

On behalf of all the members of the American Association 
of University Professors across the nation, we are honored 
tonight, Dr. von Karman, to pay you our respects, to record 
our testimony to your eminence and to acknowledge your 
beneficent and pervasive influence on all our works. May you 
be here long to witness and rejoice in our progress and to 
counsel us in our perplexities! 


New Association Chapters 


Forty-two Association chapters have been established 
since the publication of the June, 1960, issue of the AAUP 
Bulletin. Twenty-seven of these have been reported 
since January 1, 1961. The total number of chapters is 
now 659. New chapters not previously reported in the 
Bulletin include: Bellarmine College (Ky.); Birmingham- 
Southern College (Ala.); Cheyney State College (Pa.); 
Coker College (S.C.); Columbia Basin College (Wash.); 
Drexel Institute of Technology (Pa.); Fairleigh Dickinson 
University, Madison Campus (N.J.); Goddard College 
(Vt.); Harpur College (N.Y.); Jersey City State College 
(N.J.); Lane College (Tenn.); Mississippi College (Miss. ) ; 
Mount Mercy College (Pa.); Newberry College (S.C.); 
Palomar College (Calif.); Quinnipiac College (Conn.); 
Rocky Mountain College (Mont.); Sam Houston State 
Teachers College (Tex.); Slippery Rock State College (Pa.); 
and Trinity College (D.C.). A list of the Association's 100 
largest chapters follows: 
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TOTAL ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 
IN 100 
LARGEST CHAPTERS 
AS OF APRIL 15, 1961 
(New Members for Summer Quarter Not Added) 


Active Active 
Institution Members Institution Members 
1 U. of Illinois 593 52 U. of Tennessee 159 
2 U. of Minnesota 491 53 U. of Chicago 157 
3 Indiana U. 401 54 Queens College 
4 New York U. 388 (N Y ) ; 156 
$ Columbia U. 379 55 lowa State U. 150 
6 U 399 56 U. of Missouri 147 
7 U. of Michigan 339 (BR.) 145 
8 Penn. State U. 334 58 U. of Buffalo 144 
9 U. of Florida 328 59 U. of Rochester 144 
10 Purdue U. 315 60 San Jose State Col. 143 
11 U. of Washington 299 61 Harvard U 142 
12 Michigan State U. 279 62 Ill. State Normal U. 142 
13 Northwestern U. 279 63 U. of Oklahoma 142 
14 U. of Kansas 268 64 George Washington 
15 Stanford U. 265 U 141 
16 U. of Penn 260 65 Los Angeles State 
17 Kent State U. 257 Col 140 
18 U. of Wisconsin 66 Northern Ill. U. 140 
(Madison ) 252 67 Arizona State U 139 
19 Wayne State U. 250 68 Ohio U 139 
20 City Col. of N. Y. 248 69 Washington U 138 
21 U. of California 70 U. of Texas 
( Berkeley ) 246 ( Austin) 136 
22 Cornell U. 245 71 Colorado State U 135 
23 Rutgers U. 239 72 Dartmouth Col 133 
24 U. of Pittsburgh 223 73 U. of Rhode Island 131 
25 U. of Alabama 215 74 Johns Hopkins U. 129 
26 U. of Oregon 215 75 U. of Wisconsin 
27 U. of California (Milwaukee) 129 
(L.A.) 213 76 U. of Utah 128 
28 Ohio State U 209 77 U. of Louisville 122 
29 Duke U. 208 78 U. of No. Carolina 122 
30 Oregon State U 208 79 Iowa State Teachers 
31 Brooklyn Col 199 Col 121 
32 U. of Nebraska 199 80 Long Beach State 
33 U. of Maryland 197 Col 121 
34 State U. of Iowa =192 81 Miami U 119 
35 Southern Ill. U. 82 U. of Miami 119 
(Carbondale ) 191 83 U. of No. Dakota 118 
36 U. of So. California 190 84 Princeton U 116 
37 U. of Cincinnati 184 85 Western Mich. U. 112 
38 U. of Arizona 180 86 Florida State U 111 
39 Tulane U 177 87 Ball State Teachers 
40 Yale U. 176 Col 110 
41 U. of Kentucky 174 88 U. of Notre Dame 109 
42 Temple U. 174 89 Loyola U 107 
43 Hunter Col. 172 90 Oberlin Col 105 
44 Boston Col. 170 91 U. of Ill. Chicago 
45 Boston U. 169 PC 101 
46 Western Reserve U. 169 92 Western Ill. U 100 
47 Emory U. 167 93 U. of Idaho 99 
48 San Diego State 94 North Texas St. Col. 99 
Col. 163 95 U. of Virginia 96 
49 Wash. State U. 96 Portland St. College 95 
(Pullman) 161 97 Colgate U 93 
50 U. of Hawaii 160 98 Vassar Col 93 
51 U. of Conn. 99 U. of Houston 92 
(Storrs) 159 100 Rensselaer Polytech. 92 


New Dues Policy 


The Council of the Association voted at its recent meeting 
to accept a recommendation of Committee F on Member- 
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ship and Dues which provides that, beginning on January 
1, 1962, the dues for all Active members shall be increased 
to $10, except for those members whose base salaries 
for the regular academic year are less than $6000; the 
dues for this group will remain at $8.00. The increase is 
in response to requests for extending the services of the 
Association and is also expected to eliminate deficits such 
as those incurred in 1960 and anticipated in 1961 as a 
result of expanded activities. 


Bulletin 


Since the publication of the Spring, 1961, issue of the 
Bulletin, permissions have been granted to reprint the 
following Bulletin materials: 

“Must the TV Technicians Take Over the Colleges?” 
by Ernest Earnest (Autumn, 1958), to be duplicated for 
distribution in a community where educational television 
is an issue. 

“Teachers of Lower Freshmen are Specialists,” by Phillip 
Shaw (Summer, 1957), to be reprinted in the Trinity 
College (Chicago) faculty bulletin. 

“What Do Examinations Teach?” by Emerson W. 
Shideler (Autumn, 1960), to be reprinted in The X-Ray 
Technician. 

“Voluntary Action in a Democracy,” by Agnes Meyer 
(Spring, 1955), excerpts from which will be published in 
a book tentatively titled The Landscape We See. 

“The Test of Academic Freedom,” by Peter A. Car- 
michael (Summer, 1943), a passage from which will be 


... less important than the spirit 


quoted in a book entitled Educational Issues in a Changing 
Society. 

“Graduate Training for College Teaching: A Panel Dis- 
cussion” (Autumn, 1960), excerpts from which have been 
printed in the Spring issue of What the Colleges are Doing. 
To be reprinted also in a text of readings concerning 
science and engineering education. 

“The Professor and Form 57,” by Carl Bode (Winter, 
1960), a section of which will be reprinted in The Poetry 
Review, (London). 

“No Foul Play,” by Edward L. Galligan (Winter, 1960), 
to be reprinted in Ellery Queen's Mystery Magazine. 

“§cholar’s Choler,”’ by Jane Goddard (Summer, 1958), to 
be reprinted in The Research Paper. 

“Let's Make Fair Use of ‘Fair Use,’ by Donald E. 
Houghton (Spring, 1961), excerpts from which have been 
quoted in the Educational Press Association’s News Letter. 

“Reading and the Professional Conscience,” by Paul 
Nash (Winter, 1960), which was reprinted in the April 
issue of Food for Thought. Also reprinted in the Educa- 
tional Record of the Department of Education, Quebec, 
and reproduced for distribution to executives of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

“The Argentine University,” by Samuel Shapiro (Winter, 
1960), to be reprinted in The Houston Post. 

“The University: A Congeries or an Organic Whole?” 
by Edward H. Litchfield (Autumn, 1959), to be reprinted 
in “a source book” of readings on American higher educa- 
tion for the use of foreign scholars in the United States 
on Fulbright grants. 


Several institutions have adopted cooperative systems in university govern- 


ment between faculty, president, and trustees. The form of the agreements 
reached is far less important than the spirit of unity of action underlying them. 
In fact, in a number of institutions the existing cooperative spirit has been 
found wholly sufficient in the interest of stability and efficiency without formal 
statutes. Definite understandings, however, as a part of university organization 


seem to be essential in all cases to remove any possibility of unrest or misunder- 
standing, particularly at a time of change of administration. 
From ‘Address of the President,” by A. O. Leuschner, Bulletin, January, 


1926, p. 95. 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers, the American 


Association of University Professors publishes notices of academic vacancies and of 


teachers available. Factual data and expressions of personal preference in these 
notices are published as submitted. It is optional with appointing officers and teachers 
to publish names and addresses or to use key numbers. 


A member of the Association is entitled to publish one announcement of his 
availability during each volume-year at the rate of 50 cents a line or fraction thereof, 
subsequent insertions being charged for at the rate of $1.00 a line or fraction thereof. 
Nonmembers may insert announcements at the rate of $1.00 a line. For announce- 
ments indicating competence in more than one field, there is a charge of $1.00 for 
each cross reference. There is no charge to institutions of higher education for the 


announcement of academic vacancies. Copy should be received by August 1 for pub- 


lication in the Autumn issue 


Letters in response to announcements published under key numbers should be sent 


to the Association's Washington Office for forwarding to the persons concerned, a 
seperate letter for each person. Address in care of the General Secretary, American 
Association of University Professors, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 


6; 


Accounting: Teacher for a large Northeastern metropolitan uni- 
versity. Ph.D. and C.P.A. required. Preferably not over 40 
years of age. Salary increments assured within professorial 
ranks. Tenure and excellent retirement system. Maximum sal- 
ary $17,000, exclusive of available appointments to the eve- 
ning and summer sessions. Reply should state degrees, profes- 
sional and teaching experience, and salary required V 1548 


Chemistry: Assistant Professor; beginning salary approximately 
$5990. Primary responsibility to be in chemistry offerings for 
the Secondary Science Program. Instructional assignments 
initially will include the first-year course in general inorganic 
plus advanced courses and/or chemistry offerings. Minimum 
requirements: Master's degree in some appropriate field of 
chemistry. Specialized interests and previous teaching experi- 
ence desirable. Address inquiries to R. Dean Schick, Chairman 
of Science Department, State University of New York, Col- 
lege of Education, Cortland, New York 


Director of Student Aid: Liberal arts college with graduate 
school, in Southwest, seeks person with public or private 
school teaching or counseling experience to direct expanding 
student aid program. Salary open. Send details of education 
and experience. V 1548-1 


Economics: Assistant Professor; applicant should have at least 
one year of graduate study in economics beyond the Master's 
degree, preferably with a Ph.D. in economics, and 5 years of 
teaching experience. Applicant should be able to handle a 
minor teaching assignment in another discipline, preferably 
sociology, until full time is required for economics courses. 
Starting salary, at least $5940. V 1549 


Electronics (Junior College): Instructor to teach general elec- 
tronics theory and mathematics, pulse circuits, measurements, 
transistors. State experience in the fields of TV, radar, com- 
puters, magnetic amplifiers, microwaves. Send résumé and 
references to College Supervisor, Certificated Selection, Per- 
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sonnel Division, Los Angeles City Board of Education, 450 
North Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 12, California. 


English: Ph.D. or all work completed except thesis for Ontario 
Catholic coeducational college (within 90 miles of border) 
Good salary schedule: $6000-$7000 to start, according to ex- 
perience and tenure within two years if mutually satisfactory 
Two advanced, and two lower courses. Pleasant city and sur- 
roundings. Vv 1550 


English (Dean and Head of Department): Church-related liberal 
arts college; applicant must be a member of a Protestant church. 
Ph.D. required. Salary for 12-month period, $8400. V 1550-1 


English: Several new staff members wanted for English depart- 
ment embracing four colleges in large municipal Midwestern 
university. Salary around $6000-$7500; rank, Instructor or 
Assistant Professor, depending on qualifications. Work load 
around 10-12 hours, divided between writing and literature 
courses for engineering and business students, with future 
opportunity to teach in Arts and Sciences wing. Department 
has just started Great Books Program for engineering students, 
underwritten by General Electric Grant V-1551 


Mathematics: Full professorship and chairmanship of Mathemat- 
ics Department in undergraduate program within Arts and 
Science College. Outstanding candidate sought. Academic year 
salary $8000 to $9600 with 25 per cent extra for full ten- 
week summer session activity. Address Dean C. D. L. Ropp, 
University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Mathematics: The Air Force Institute of Technology, Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, has a vacancy in the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics. Most of the work is at advanced under- 
graduate and graduate level. One quarter out of four free of 
teaching duties for research or other academic pursuits, plus 
vacation. Working conditions comparable to those in leading 

universities. Employment will be effected in accordance with 
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WANTED 


Educational—Scholarly 
Medical and Scientific Journals 


HIGH PRICES paid for your accumulations 
of periodicals—SETS—RUNS and 
VOLUMES in All fields—All languages 


Send us your list of Journals for sale and 
our best offer will follow promptly. 


Abrahams Magazine Service, Inc. 
56 E. 13th ST., Dept. A, New York 3, N. Y. 


"Suppliers of BACK ISSUES since 1889°' 


BALTIMORE 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Established 1925) 


A reliable college, public and pri- 
vate school placement service under 
the direction of a staff with school 
and college teaching experience. 
Write, telling us about yourself. 


WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Mar. 
516 N. Charles St. 
Telephone MU 5-6850 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


Member National Association 
of Teachers Agencies 


THE DAVIS 
SCHOOL SERVICE 


1918-1961 


Under Same Management 


Yes, We Place College as well 
as Secondary and Elementary 
TEACHERS. 


Write: 
THE DAVIS SCHOOL SERVICE 


529 Stuart Building 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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ALBERT 


TEACHERS' AGENCY 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


Since 1885 three generations 
of the Albert Family have 
offered personalized efficient 
reliable service to educators 
at all levels from kinder- 
garten through university 
on a Nation-Wide basis. 


37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO 2) 


MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS 


BRYANT 
TEACHERS BUREAU 


1025 Witherspoon Bldg. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Pennypocker 5-1223 
e 
Member National Association 
Teachers Agencies 
e 
Faculty Placement Service 
for 
Colleges—Universities 
and 
Secondary—Elementary 
e 
“Since 1918” 


EDUCATIONAL 
PLACEMENTS 


ELISABETH KING, DIRECTOR 


Placing teachers and administrators 
in schools and colleges, in all subject 
fields. 


Music Division: 


Music Teachers Placement Service 


31 Union Square West 
New York 3, N. Y. 
Algonquin 5-7467 


Member National Association 
of Teachers Agencies 


THE ASSOCIATED 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 


(Established 1924) 


Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN 
assures discerning and prompt attention to 
the requests from schools and colleges. The 
range of this service is from the university 
to the kindergarten level, for public and 
private schools, colleges and universities, for 
any branch of instruction or administration. 


Mrs. Louise Tatro 
Director 


Member National Association 
of Teachers Agencies 


Over 50 years of specialized placement in 
colleges and universities throughout 
the country 


COLLEGE AND 
SPECIALIST BUREAU 


Edward M. Carter, Manager 


215 Columbion Mutual Tower 
Memphis 3, Tennessee 


Telephone Jackson 6-6577 


Member National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 


COLLEGE TEACHERS 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
RESEARCH 
PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 


A specialized service for personnel 
with advanced qualifications. 


WESTERN STATES 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


5976 N.E. 37th Ave., 
Portiand 11, Oregon 
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Civil Service regulations. Rank and salary will depend upon 
qualifications of applicant and may be anywhere between 
Assistant Professor, GS-11, $7560 and Full Professor, GS-14, 
$12,210. Applications should be made on Standard Form 57, 
available at any Post Office or by letter to Head of the 
Department of Mathematics. 


Music: Instrumental, man, thoroughly familiar with band and 
orchestral instruments, to reorganize instrumental work at a 
university, conduct band activities, small ensembles and nur- 
ture orchestra. Experience should be varied and consummate, 
advanced degree (Ph.D.) desirable. Position available Sep- 
tember, 1961. Send details and references. V 1552 


Physics: Professor; beginning salary approximately $8080. Top- 
ranking position in physics for a scholar with demonstrated 
ability to teach well. Instructional opportunities include some 
advanced courses in physics as well as general physics. Leader- 
ship in the preparation of physics teachers expected. Require- 
ments: doctorate; at least three years of college teaching. 
Additional secondary school experience, research, and publica- 
tions highly desirable. Address inquiries to R. Dean Schick, 
Chairman of Science Department, State University of New 
York, College of Education, Cortland, New York. 


Physics: Small state college, Northeast, beginning September, 
1961. 800 enrollment. Salary schedule $5000-$10,000 for 
academic year, depending on qualifications and rank of ap- 
pointment. Permanent position due to retirement. New science 
building. V 1553 


Physics: Assistant Professor, recent Ph.D. Salary range $6000- 
$9000. A candidate is needed who is primarily interested in 
teaching and influencing students and who can obtain and 
hold research grants; should be sympathetic to the goals of a 
church-related liberal arts college; Write Professor Fred War- 
burton, Department of Physics, University of Redlands, Red- 
lands, California. 


Physics: Liberal arts college in South; teaching undergraduates 
with some opportunities for consultant's work with neighbor- 
ing graduate school. Ph.D. desired. Beginning salary $7200- 
$7500 for nine months of teaching. Summer School teaching 
additional $1500. Liberal fringe benefits. V 1554 


Political Science: Assistant Professor; applicant should have at 
least one year of graduate study beyond the Master's degree, 
preferably with a Ph.D. in political science, and 5 years of 
teaching experience. Starting salary, at least $5940. V 1555 


Psychology: Instructor or Assistant Professor to teach courses 
in the undergraduate program for psychology majors and to 
serve as their adviser. To provide supplementary service 
courses required by other departments; opportunity is availa- 
ble to do related consultation work and this is encouraged. 
Salary: Depending on qualifications is $5000-$6000 for a 
nine-month school year. Summer School is optional and addi- 
tional. Many additional benefits are provided. Opportunity 
for advancement is excellent. Requirements: Candidates will 
need a Master's degree in psychology, with experience and 
plans for further study. The background and attitude should 
be that of a fundamental generalist rather than an applied 
psychologist. Contact: Dr. Leroy Vogel, Dean of the College, 
or Dr. Robert D. MacCurdy, Head of the Department of 
Education and Psychology, Centenary College of Louisiana, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 


Range Management: Range ecology. Position open in College of 
Agriculture, small land-grant university; 9/4 research, 4 teach- 
ing, assistant professor level, salary range $7000-$8500, 12- 
month appointment. Ph.D. preferred. V 1556 


Science Education: Assistant Professor; beginning salary ap- 
proximately $5990. Major assignment to be in professional 
area of secondary science teaching program: teaching methods 
for the sciences, and supervision of student teachers, and some 
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subject-matter courses. Requirements: Master's degree, with 
recent broad experience in the secondary school sciences. Ad- 
ditional qualifications in mathematics desirable. Address in- 
quiries to R. Dean Schick, Chairman of Science Department, 
State University of New York, College of Education, Cortland, 
New York. 


Spanish, German: Teacher qualified in both Spanish and Ger- 
man to conduct elementary and intermediate classes, with in- 
creasing amounts of literature later. Emphasis on audio-lingual 
approach and use of the language laboratory. Ph.D. preferred, 
M.A. actively engaged in work on doctorate considered. Rank 
and salary commensurate with experience and publications. 
Age range 25 to 40, Catholic preferred. Write Dr. Edward M. 
Stack, Chairman, Department of Modern Languages, Villanova 
University, Villanova, Pennsylvania. 


A state institution in the East has announced the following 
vacancies for September, 1961: Administration (1), Instructor; 
Chemistry (1), Assistant Professor; Education (4), Assistant 
and Associate Professor, public school experience desirable or 
essential; English (2), Assistant Professor and Instructor; Eng- 
lish-Speech (1), Instructor; Health Education (1), Nurse, As- 
sistant Professor; Library (2), Assistant Librarian; Mathematics 
(3), Assistant and Associate Professor; Physics (1), Professor; 
Psychology (1), Professor; Science Education (1), Assistant 
Professor; Social Studies (3), Instructor and Assistant Professor. 

V 1557 


Teachers Available 


Accounting: M.B.A.-C.P.A. Desire teaching position. 14 years 
college teaching; 10 years practice. A 7810 


Accounting: Man, 38, married, 4 boys. B.A., Bethany College, 
Bethany, W. Va.; attended U.C.L.A. immediately after period 
in service, 1945. College of Law, West Virginia University, 
1946-49, LL.B. degree. Hold Certificate 113, West Virginia 
Board of Certified Public Accountants. Have been a practic- 
ing attorney for 10 years. Was instructor of accounting, at 
West Virginia University, 1946-49, teaching the intermediate 
and advanced courses. Available September 1, 1961. A 7411 


Accounting and Electronic Data Processing: Man, 66, married, 
retired. B.A., political science, Illinois; M.B.A., Harvard. 10 
years teaching experience, 7 years on college and university 
level. Experience in teaching electronic data processing, in- 
troductory, intermediate, advanced and cost accounting, audit- 
ing, systems, business law, taxes, marketing, sales, business 
mathematics, history and economics. 26 years business ex- 
perience (primarily in accounting) in public utilities, in- 
dustrials, trade association and wholesale-retail distribution. 
Available September, 1961. A 7812 


Administration: Young, able man, married, 2 children. Desire 
Administrative or public relations position in university. Ad- 
ministrative and community organization experience in psy- 
chiatric clinic. Wish to pursue graduate studies. Presently 
working as public relations writer in New York City agency. 

A 7813 


Administration: Man, 44, married, 3 children. Ph.D., University 
of Wisconsin. Desire administrative position in liberal arts 
college with high standards. 12 years experience in teaching 
most biology courses; research in botany, with many research 
publications; also considerable training in philosophy and 
comparative religions; executive leadership in Y.M.C.A., Boy 
Scouts of America, and 4-H Club programs; leadership in 
PTA, Chamber of Commerce, and other civic organizations; 
administrative experience as officer in World War Il, di- 
rector of large, active research project in Midwestern uni- 
versity; chairman or member of 7 university committees; 
Protestant. A 7814 


Art: Man, 33. B.A. and M.F.A. from large Midwestern uni- 
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versities. 5 years university teaching experience in under- 
graduate and graduate drawing and painting. Personal work 
shown at competitive exhibitions in New York, Washington, 
D.C., Denver, etc. Desire first-rate art position at progressive 
university where personal initiative and strong creative merit 
are highly valued. Available June, 1961. A 7814-1 


Art History: Woman, 42. Ph.D. 17 years experience college 
teaching; 10 years experience as Chairman of Arts; 5% years 
as instructor of art in public high schools. Publications. Listed 
in Directory of American Scholars, 1957. Held tuition scholar- 
ships and exchange fellowship for research abroad (19 
months). Available September, 1961. Desire appointment as 
art history lecturer primarily and/or possible chairmanship. 

A 7815 


Art History: Man, 36, family. Ph.D. Interested in leaving tenure 
position to join a more vital institution. Varied subject ex- 
perience, including period courses, museum courses, and Amer- 
ican Studies program. Publications. Interested in both research 
and teaching. Definitely available Sept., 1962; possibly earlier. 

A-7816 


Art History, Criticism: Retiring, 66, available Sept., 1962. For 
special fields, consult Goucher College catalogue. Eleanor P. 
Spencer, Department of Fine Arts, Goucher College, Balti- 
more 4, Md. 


Biologist-Medical: Man, mid-fifties. D.Sc. Highly experienced 
as professor and chairman of biology-pharmacology depart- 
ments in professional colleges. Teaching experience in gen- 
eral biology courses and specialized in microbiology, phar- 
macology areas. Also administrative experience as college 
dean and director of pharmaceutical bacteriology laboratory 
involving research and production. Extensive experience de- 
veloping departments, planning and equipping science lab- 
oratories. Desire challenging administrative, teaching or sim- 
ilarly related position in college or industrial area. Excellent 
references. A 7817 


Biologist-Physiologist: Man, 39, family. Ph.D., Univ. Chicago; 
9 years on medical school faculty. Taught human physiology 
and sensory psychology. Member Amer. Physiol. Soc., N. Y. 
Acad. Sci., Sigma Xi. Listed in American Men of Science, 
Who's Who in East. Desire position in liberal arts college. 

A 7818 


Chemistry: Man, 48, married, one child. Ph.D., inorganic, minor 
physical. B.S. in Chem. Eng. 8 years very large state university. 
4 years outstanding research institution. Since 1959 in industry. 
Seek college with emphasis teaching, administration, East 
Coast. Available June. A 7819 


Counseling Psychologist: See Psychologist, Counselor, Key No. 
A-7860 


Divinity: Man, 42, single, Presbyterian. B.A., B.D., S.T.M., 
McGill, Montreal; Ph.D., University of Edinburgh. 2 years 
teaching, University College of Fort Hare, South Africa. Re- 
signed in protest against Government's racial policy. Specialty, 
Philosophy of Religion and Ethics; also New Testament and 
History. Presently in Canada. Desire appointment in liberal 
arts college or university. Available academic year 1961. 

A 7820 

Dramatic Arts: Man, 29, married, 3 children. M.A. and 2 sum- 
mers work on doctorate. 4 years teaching in liberal arts col- 
lege. Available June or September, 1961. Prefer West or 
Pacitc Coast. A 7821 


Education: Woman, 48, single. Ed.D. (Adult. Ed.); support- 
ing fields: Curriculum, Sec. Ed., Elem. Ed., Teacher Ed.; 9 
years experience as teacher in elem. and sec. schools; 9 years 
active duty as commissioned officer in U. S. Navy; research 
associate and administrative assistant of educational projects. 
Desire teaching position at graduate or undergraduate level. 
Available summer, 1961. A 7822 
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Education: Man, 32, married. B.A., M.A., English; D. Ed.: 
history, philosophy, secondary, English education, comparative 
education. Experience superior HS and college. Publications, 
papers. A 7823 


Education: See Industrial Arts, Key No. A 7840. 


Education: Man, Ph.D., University of Cologne, Germany; His- 
tory of Education, Comparative Education and Education in 
Germany. Desire teaching position at university or college. 
Present location, West Coast. A 7824 


Education and/or Administration: Man, married, children. Ph.B., 
A.M., M.Ed., Ed.D. Phi Beta Kappa. Experience schools, col- 
leges, universities, some work given foundation grants. Availa- 
ble midsummer, 1961. A 7825 


Education-English: See English-Education, Key No. A 7835. 
Engineering: See Industrial Arts, Key No. A 7840. 


English: Man, 41. B.A., M.A. with distinction, University of 
South Africa. Experience as editor, secondary school and col- 
lege teacher. Numerous publications. Desire position in U.S. 
Presently Lecturer, University College, Ibadan, Nigeria. Write 
or wire Ezekiel Mphahlele, R6, Box 90, Offa, Nigeria. 


English: Man, 47, married. Ph.D. 20 years large Midwest uni- 
versity; accept salary sacrifice for location East Coast and 
more chance to teach great books, poetry, short story.- Con- 
sider administrative work. Successful textbook. Modest pub- 
lication record. A 7827 


English: Man, 39, family. Ph.D. certain this June. Trained in 
three Ivy League universities, plus Kenyon School of Eng- 
lish. Specialty, American Literature, 1830-1860, and Ameri- 
can-English Victorian literature. Also well trained in Ameri- 
can cultural history. 10 years usual apprenticeship on uni- 
versity level. Enjoy the drama of teaching, but wish to main- 
tain momentum towards independent scholarship gained via 
dissertation, a publishable biography. Will consider one-year 
visiting lectureship if offer attractive. Prefer East, and a uni- 
versity or high-quality small college. A 7828 


English: Man, 31, single. M.A., Ph.D. (cand.), Columbia Uni- 
versity, Faculty of Philosophy; dissertation in progress. Pub- 
lished article; editor, volume of criticism, to be published. 214 
years experience teaching English and American literature in 
New York city colleges. Available September, 1961. A 7828-1 


English: Man, 27, veteran. M.A. 2 years teaching experience as 
graduate assistant. Available Sept., 1961. A 7829 


English: Man, 45. Ph.D. Medieval and Linguistics. Varied ex- 
perience, including some administrative. Desire position in 
the East. A 7830 


English: College administrator wishes to return to faculty status. 
Major areas: English philology, medieval and comparative 
literature. Ph.D., Phi Beta Kappa, publications. 16 years 
teaching experience. Salary: $10,000. A 7831 


English: Man, 54. Ph.D. 17 years experience high school and 
college; main interests: Elizabethan and Contemporary 
Drama; interested in college or university literature. Availa- 
ble fall, 1961. A 7832 


English: Man, 45, married. Phi Beta Kappa, Bollingen Fellow, 
Fulbright Lecturer (Germany). Specialist in American lit- 
erature, the novel, and the short story. Book and numerous 
articles on Thoreau, Hawthorne, Melville, Poe, James, Crane, 
Faulkner, Hemingway, Katherine Porter, and other figures. 
Several reprinted in current anthologies. A 7833 


English-Drama-Theater: Man, 31, married, children. Ph.D. Have 
taught variety of courses in English, drama, theater, speech at 
several schools during eight years. Numerous professional 
credits, including convention papers. Articles, fiction, poetry in 
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Historian and Political Scientist: 


History 


SUMMER 


several journals. Some minor administrative experience. De- 
sire stimulating and varied course load, mainly in drama and 
theater, some freshman courses, some play direction. Present 
salary is good, position secure, inerit increase expected. While 
challenging change is desired, i expect a competitive salary 
Prefer liberal arts college (nondenominational) or active uni- 
versity. A 7834 


English-Education: Associate professor, woman, 7 years public 
school, 5 of college experience. Want position in English com- 
position, Grammar and Composition for the Secondary School, 
The Secondary School Language Arts Curriculum, and super- 
vision of cadet teachers in English. A.B. (Eng., Hist.), M.A., 
Ed.D. West or Pacific Coast only. Articles, demonstration 
and experimental teaching. A 7835 


French and German: See German and French, Key No. A 7836-1. 


German: Woman, excellent scholastic background, many years 
of successful- university teaching experience, degree, publica- 
tions, grant recipient. Desire position in nondenominational 
college or university with opportunity for research. Available 
September, 1961 or February, 1962 A 7836 


German and French: Man, 61, married. Ph.D., University of 
Vienna. Many years teaching in America and abroad. Excel- 
lent references. Available September, 1961. A 7836-1 


Ph.D., Harvard, and a broad 
diplomatic as well as scholarly background. Numerous dis- 
tinguished publications. Experienced teacher. Courses given: 
Russian intellectual history (with emphasis on history of edu- 
cation), modern and contemporary Russia, modern and con- 
temporary Central and Western Europe, international rela- 
tions and politics of contemporary Europe, Soviet education, 
Soviet foreign policy. Available fall, 1961. A 7837 


History: Man, 42, married. Ph.D. Phi Beta Kappa, Fulbright 
Scholar (France). 10 years teaching experience. One book, 
one textbook, numerous articles in field of modern European 
intellectual history. Long experience directing western civiliza- 
tion survey course. Wish teaching position with maximum 
load of 10 hours. Possible interest in departmental chairman- 
ship, and considerable interest in directing honors program 
Have been teaching advanced courses on Europe since 1789, 
and on European thought since the Renaissance. Tenure in 
present position. Wish integrated university or good non- 
denominational liberal arts college. Available September, 1961. 
Minimum, $8000. A 7838 


Man, 30's, married. Ph.D. U.S. history, most periods; 
economic history, U.S.; have organized survey and _ inter- 
disciplinary courses. 9 years’ experience. Ford fellowship, pub- 
lications. Wish to return to teaching from employment with 
industrial firm. Available on short notice. Minimum, $7500 
A 7839 


History: See English, Key No. A 7828 


Industrial Arts: Man, 37, married. B.S.Ed. in Ind. Arts; M.E 


in Educ. Adm. 4 yrs. teaching experience as Engr. Graphics 
Professor and 10 yrs. industrial and administrative experi- 
ence. Member A.A.U.P., A.S.E.E. and A.A.S.A. Available 
June, 1961 A 7840 


Journalism (Advertising, Broadcasting): Ph.D., 38, family. Solid 
experience both teaching and media. Contact: Don Somer- 
ville, 3215 S.W. Newby Terrace, Portland, Oregon. 


Journalism, Photojournalism: Man, 32. B.A., B.S., M.S., and 
part of Ph.D. completed. 4 years experience in college teach- 
ing and 6 years of field experience in writing P.R., and photo- 
journalism. Degrees in English, journalism, and Ph.D. work 
in political science. Also served as assistant to dean of men 
for 2 years, college level. Practical experience and academic 
background in all phases of the communication arts. Profes- 
sional photojournalist and member of the N.P.P.A., P.R.S.A., 
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Outstanding 
LIBERAL EDUCATION 


Publications 


Association of American Colleges Liberal 
Education issued four times a year $4.00 


Proceedings of the 47th Annual Meeting 
—Annual reports, minutes, member- 
ship, constitution—March 1961 Lib- 
eral Education $1.50 

The Role of the College in the Recruitment 
of Teachers, Frederic W. Ness $ .50 

Comprehensive Examinations in American 

Colleges and Comprehensive Examina- 

tions in the Humanities, Edward Safford 

Jones each $ .50 


Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences, 1961- 
62, Michael E. Schiltz $3.00 


(to be ordered from: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W.) 


Association of American Colleges 
1818 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 


~ 


“Educational Breadth for the Specialized Scholar” 
For information on problems and developments in 
the colleges and universities, no single source can 
match the Journal in breadth of coverage and pene- 
trating evaluation. 


In recent and forthcoming issues: 


“Music in the Commonwealth of Learning” 
“Classroom Teaching versus Teaching by 
Writing” 
“Changing Trends in Business Education” 
Reduced rate to members of the AAUP—$5.00 a 
year instead of the usual rate of $6.00 (please mark 


orders “AAUP”). 
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and A.A.U.P. Have all types and vast professional camera 
equipment, available for use in college teaching and assign- 
ment. Experience includes magazine and foreign staff as- 
signments. Interested in permanent position with college; will 
discuss arrangement where Ph.D. can be continued and com- 
pleted, if college desires this plan. But most of all interested 
in a permanent position with a future. Desire talk prior to 
contract time in July, available summer or fall, 1961. A 7841 


Languages and Lit. (Spanish, French): M.A. in Spanish, Italian, 
Port. Doctorate in Spanish, French from Mexican Univ. Age 
60. Publications: Spanish grammar and reader, more planned. 
Available summer and fall. A 7842 


Languages and Literature (Slavic, Romance and Germanic): 
Man. M.A., D. és L. Many years of college and university 
teaching, publications, travel. Wife also experienced language 
teacher, native language Russian. Desire professorship with 
institution interested in scholarship and providing time and 
opportunity for research. Seek opportunity to organize and 
establish a graduate program of Russian studies and/or seri- 
ous language teacher training program. Available September, 
1961. A 7843 


Librarian: Man, 56, married. M.S.L.S., Ph.D., languages. De- 
sire headship liberal arts college library or departmental head- 
ship large college or university library. Long experience col- 
lege library administration. Many years college teaching. Ex- 
tensive travel U.S. and foreign. A 7844 


Management Center or Adult Education Program: Man, 45, 
family. M.B.A. LL.B. Establish, or join, a university mgmt. 
center. Provide a comprehensive program for all echelons of 
management in the areas of economics, finance, industrial en- 
gineering, marketing, operating procedures, personnel and re- 
search. Teach one or two college courses. 2 yrs. university teach- 
ing; 15 yrs. business executive. Have developed education, busi- 
ness, and military training programs. A 7845 


Mathematics: Man, single, 29, veteran. M.A. 6 yrs. teaching 
experience. Desire college or university position in mathe- 
matics. Can effectively teach any undergraduate math. course 
and some graduate math. Plan to obtain Ph.D. Excellent 
references. Will locate anywhere. Available Sept., 1961. 

A 7846 


Mathematics: Man, Ph.D. 10 years of teaching experience at 
accredited colleges and junior colleges. A 7847 


Mathematics: Man, 49. Now college professor at a state uni- 
versity; desire summer teaching position. Available June, 
1961. A 7848 


Mathematics: Woman. 7 years experience, college and uni- 
versity teaching. M.S., University of Michigan. Available 
September, 1961. A 7849 


Music: Man, 32. B.A., M.A., Doctorate almost completed at 
Eastman. Major fields: piano, and theory and composition; 
with background in other areas, particularly music history 
and conducting. 2 years of college teaching plus additional 
experience as a performer and accompanist. Available Sep- 
tember, 1961. A 7850 


Music: Man, 37, married, 2 children. B. Mus., M. Mus., Ph.D 
10 years college teaching; present chairman of seven-man 
department; theory, music literature, organ; Associate degree 
in A. G. O. Available June, 1961. A 7851 


Music: Woman, 40. B. Music, M.S. in Music Ed., Mus. D. 
(earned). 62 years teaching and supervising in elementary and 
secondary schools; 13 years teaching in liberal arts college. 
Present rank of associate professor. Interested in similar col- 
lege position in Southwest or Pacific Coast location. Can teach 
organ, ear-training, elementary theory, history of music and 
litertaure; also music education subjects. At present direct- 
ing college choir and glee club. Also years of experience 
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as church organist and choir director. Available September, 
1962. : A 7852 


Music: Man, 36, family. B.Mus. and M.Mus., Chicago Musical 
College; Diplome Superieur in piano, Ecole Normale, Paris; 
residence completed for Ph.D., Iowa; 4 years college teaching 
experience; Danforth Teacher, 1960. Experienced solo and en- 
semble pianist and teacher of piano, history, theory, music in 
humanities. Best references. Available September, 1961. 

A 7852-1 


Philosophy: Man, 28, married, 2 children. M.A., New York 
University; Ph.D. in progress. 2 years college and university 
teaching. Taught courses in Logic, Ethics, History of Philos., 
and the Philos. of Religion. Desire challenging, stimulating 
teaching program. Available fall, 1961, or spring, 1962. 

A 7853 


Philosophy: Man, 38. Ph.D., Maj. Phil., Min. Hist., U. of 
Minn.; B.D., U.T.S.; 10 yrs. exp. incl. instruction, advising 
students, rel. activities. Desire position, preferably in large 
state school; primarily prepared to teach Phil. of Hist.; Ex- 
istentialism; Am. Phil., Phil. of Religion; further info. on 
request. A 7854 


Philosophy: Man, 25, married. B.S., M.A., St. John’s University. 
New York State Regents College Teaching Fellowship, gradu- 
ate assistanceship, teaching experience on the secondary 
school level. Seek position in the elementary courses in col- 
lege or junior college. A 7855 


Philosophy: Man, 30, married. Ph.D., Yale University (to be 
awarded June, 1961). 132 years teaching experience. Now Act- 
ing Ass't. Prof. at state college. Dynamic teacher. Taught 
courses in Introduction to Philosophy, History of Philosophy, 
Logic, Contemporary Philosophy, Contemporary Empiricism 
Can also teach Kant, American Philosophy, Ethics, Theory of 
Knowledge. Interested both in research and quality teaching. 
Available June, 1961. A 7856 


Physics and Mathematics: Extensive college teaching experi- 
ence and academic training in physics and mathematics. De- 
sire position in public junior college or senior college in the 
Middle Atlantic or New England States A 7857 


Political Science: Man, 40. Ph.D. 12 years teaching experience. 
Developed, directed interdisciplinary required social science 
course. Specialty: American public law. Extensive teaching 
experience in the Far East. Publications. Available upon rea- 
sonable notice A 7858 


Political Science and Economics: Man, 27, Haitian. Ph.D. po- 
litical science and economics, summer, 1961, Free Univ. of 
Berlin. Desire position research/teaching; specialist Latin 
America. Available Sept., 1961, or Jan., 1962. A 7859 


Psychologist, Counselor: Man, 43, married. A.B., Swarthmore; 
M.A., Univ. of Pennsylvania; Ed.D., Columbia University. 6 
years college teaching experience and 7 counseling. Publica- 
tions. Desire position as teacher, counselor-trainer, or stu- 
dent personnel administrator. Prefer East; available July 1 

A 7860 


Psychology, Education: Man, 45, married, 3 children. M.A., 
education; Ph.D., psychology. 8 yrs. school psychologist, 5 yrs 
college teaching, 6 yrs. preparatory school teaching. Areas of 
interest: developmental psychology, individual testing, educa- 
tional psychology. Member A.P.A. Available fall, 1961. 

A 7861 


Psychology and/or Education: Man, 71, married, retired. Ph.D 
Former Director of Education in State Univ. Coll. Educ. For 
past 6 years and now teaching psychology and education 
Teach: psychology (general, educational, child, adolescent, 
social) ; education (general methods, principles and philosophy 
of education, educational measurements). Available Sept., 
1961. A 7862 
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Russian and German: Man. Ph.D. Department chairman. Ex- 
tensive experience in teaching and academic administration. 
Also teach Russian civilization and history. Good command 
of other Slavic and European languages. Excellent scholastic 
background with publications. Interested: Suitable position to 
teach and/or build up Russian. Available June or Sept., 
1961. A 7862-1 


>. 


Russian and German (Language and Literature): Man, 42. 
M.A.; working toward Ph.D. 17 years of experience in teach- 
ing. Good knowledge of other languages. Traveled in many 
countries. Available summer or fall, 1961. A 7863 


Scientist-Administrator: Man, 37, married. BS. MS., Ph.D. 
Administrator with large food manufacturing concern; seek re- 
turn to university environment. 7 years industrial and aca- 
demic experience in bacteriology-microbiology, food  tech- 

’ nology. Numerous professional societies; community leader, 

popular speaker, contributor to professional journals. A 7864 


Sociology (graduate and undergraduate levels): Social thought, 
political and economic theory, social theory, the family. Senior 
professor. American and European experience. Ph.D. Availa- 
ble on agreement. A 7865 


Sociology and Anthropology: Man, 48, married, 2 children. 

Ph.D., M.A., B.D., A.B. Sociological Theory, Research, 

Marriage and Family, Social Psychology, Race Relations, and 

Mack other competencies. Marriage Counselor. 17 years college 


teaching. Presently chairman Dept. Soc. & Anthro. Despite 5 
years in present position, tenure, a good state retirement sys- 
tem, etc., I would not be averse to a change if conditions 
warranted. Active A.A.U.P. Teaching, Research. A 7866 


Speech-English: Man, 40. B.A., cum laude, speech; M.A., play- 
writing; 70 semester graduate hours. 11 years college teach- 
ing of speech, drama, Freshman English. Desire position near 
New York; available fall, 1961. A 7867 


Speech and Industrial Relations: Man in forties, married, family 
M.A. in speech and additional graduate study. Special field in 
general speech, discussion, public address. 9 years teaching 
experience, including 3 years as chairman, college speech de- 
partment. Competent debate coach, public speaker and con- 
ference leader. Supervisor of management training in large 
corporation for 6 years, plus other administrative and man- 
agement teaching experience in industry. Qualified to teach 
Principles of Management, Personnel Management and sim- 
ilar courses in addition to speech. Desire position in col- 
lege or university teaching speech, or combination of speech 
and management courses. Also interested in conducting adult 
education programs as supplement to regular campus courses 
Home in Midwest, but will relocate. Available in September, 
1961 A 7868 


Zoologist (general and vertebrate); Ecologist: Ph.D. (Cali- 
fornia). 13 years of college and university teaching, research, 
and administration. A 7869 


— strength of any college or university 


The voluntary accrediting of educational institutions is a social phenomenon 
initially singular to this country. It has demonstrated its share of examples 
of human weaknesses, excess requirements, and abuses, which usually have 
been unintentional. To the official of a college or university in the United 
States, accrediting presents numerous irritations, confusions, and contradictions. 


To the foreign observer of our educational structure, accrediting is a wonder 
: to behold and an operation difficult to comprehend. Yet, its success rests on 
the fact that, in the last analysis, the strength of any college or university 
depends upon its own faculty, administration, and board of trustees. 
From “ Accrediting—What Is It?” by William K. Selden, Bulletin, Winter, 


1956, p. 629. 
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Do you need a great deal of insurance now but less 
as the years go by—as a mortgage is paid off, chil- 
dren grow up, savings or investments increase, your 
annuity death benefit becomes substantial? This 
new TIAA plan may be just what you’ve been 
looking for. 


This is a level premium Term insurance plan pro- 
viding its largest amount of protection initially and 
reducing by schedule each year to recognize decreas- 
ing insurance needs. The net cost is low because it is 
temporary insurance designed to meet temporary 
needs. Insurance periods of 15, 20, 25, or 30 years 
are available. 


You are eligible to apply for this plan if you are 55 years 
of age or younger and employed, full- or part-time, by a 
college, university, nonprofit educational or research 
institution or private school. To receive a personal illus- 
tration, just complete the coupon and send it to TIAA. 
No agent will call since TIAA employs none; your infor- 
mation will be mailed to you. 


To meet any need for a great deal 
of immediate Life Insurance 


at very low cost 


A $20,000 “Policy Coste Only 
$45.60 at Age 30/ 


As an illustration of the plan’s low cost, a 20-year 
policy providing a $20,000 initial amount of insur- 
ance issued to a man age 30 calls for a level annual 
premium of $77.20. The cash dividend of $31.60 at 
the end of the first year reduces the first year net 
cost to $45.60, according to the current dividend 
scale. Dividend amounts, of course, are declared 


once a year and therefore cannot be guaranteed for 
the future. 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association Cc 
730 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 


| 

| 

| 

| Please send me an illustration of a ____-year policy of 
| initial amount. 

| Date of 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Name 


Employing Institution 
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Teachers insURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


n Jnuitation to Vom 


In these times one hears an almost unrelenting chorus of plaints from members of 
the teaching profession in regard to their poor remuncration tor long hours of lal 
in the present and long years of preparation in the past for a learned calling. Quite so 


It is a very serious matter indeed, for how can we recruit able and devoted your 
scholars to enter so poorly rewarded a life, at the very time when more and more teach 
crs are needed, if society fails to recompense the teacher suttably and cquitably, in com 
parison with the bricklayer and the clectrician, to say nothing of the physician? What 


follows will therefore not sound like sweet music, for I athrm that, however lamentabl 


the tact, we teachers are about as much to blame for it as ts society in general. A 


share of the responsibility ts surely our own. Physicians—yes, and plumbers, too—hav« 
built up strong professional organizations (or unions) to speak for their interests and 
their principles To do this they had to tax themselves in a way we scholars and teachers 
scem unwilling to do. If they now stand in a better position in socicty than our own 
profession does, can we deny that their vantage has been carned by some toresight and 
self-denial 

Ought we not, then, to consider ourselves shirkers in tilling our chosen fie 
refuse to plow back into it somewhat more than one per cent of the income we derive 
from it? Is it not reasonable to expect of a dedicated scholar and teacher that he will 
contribute as much to his professional obligations as a good churchman to his chariti 
Would 214 per cent of income devoted to such purposes seriously cut into one's 
standard of living? ... 

. Let us suppose, not to be too ambitious, that from 21/, per cent of income 
allotted to professional activities, 2 per cent gocs into one’s own special held of work 
into history, biology, languages, economics, or the like. One might still devote one-half 
of one per cent of income to general professional activity, to the achievement of the 
main goals of the American Association of University Professors and similar organiza 
tions. I therefore invite all Association members to join a “Half of One Per Cent 


Club,” with our Association the beneficiary. A little calculation will show that any 


such scale of support, by even one-tenth of our present members, would increas 
the Association's income by approximately 50 per cent. What 1s tar more important 
since at present much of the budget goes into essential housckeeping, the increase would 
make possible a very significant expansion of our program in directions at prese 
dormant or greatly hampered by inadequ inds 

The Club will have no public roster; nembers will remain anonymous. But we 
propose to state, from time to time, Just how many “half of one percenters” there are 


All that is necessary its to send your name to the General Secretary and to declat 
your intention. The rest 1s on the Honor System! 
President, 1958-60, in the AAUP Balletin, Wint 


Bentley Association 


Glass, 


1958, pp. 713-714. 


The Half of One 


Per Cont Club 
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from information machines: freedom for creativity = Where once each advance in man’s acquisition of 
scientific understanding was preceded by laborious trial and error... today, new machines that process data and produce 


information at fantastic speeds are narrowing the critical gap between problem and solution. From engineering calculations in 


: the laboratory to the handling of mountains of business data, these information machines materially speed up the progress of 


utines, they leave him 


free to exercise the qualities of the imagination so essential to the task of unlocking the still waiting secrets of the universe. 


new achievements. Performing man’s tedious and often unsatisfying computing and record-keeping ro Bh 
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